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Newton-le-Willows. 


To my heart there is no dearer spot upon earth 
Than Newton-le-Willows, the place of my birth! 
Oh! the world has allurements to tempt us to roam, 
But it cannot supply the endearments of home. 


Dear Newton! ГЇЇ sing of thy sylvan retreats, 

Of thy lanes, and thy tree-shaded dwellings and streets, 
Of thy bridge o’er the brook with its vista of bloom— 

A vision of beauty and store of perfume ! 


I will sing of thy ancient, historical hall 

(Near the old ruined mill with its miniature fall)— 
The stranger’s delight from the railway espied, 
And to home-loving native the pleasure and pride. 


I will sing of thy beautiful breeze-rippled iake, 
Where in childhood we made the glad echoes awake, 
And sailed on its bosom, and fished in its stream, 
And disported ourselves in the warm sunny beam. 


I will sing of thy hill by the side of the mere, 

To which we resorted as evening drew near, 

Where we fervently told of the depth of our love, 

While the moon mildly beamed thro’ the branches above. 


I will sing of thy schools, to our infancy dear, 

And the teachers whose memories we love and revere, 
Who did idleness censure and industry praise, 

And exhorted us ever to shun evil ways. 


I will sing of thy church—it is good to be there, 
To join in its service of praise and of prayer, 
And to list to the parson expounding the Word, 
Or persuading to piety those who have erred. 


Sweet Newton-le-Willows ! how fain would I rest 
Mid thy beautiful scenes with the friends I love best ; 
And, spending our moments in labours of love, 

Gain a foretaste below of the pleasures above. 


= Gh Tes 


DEDICATION. 111. 


Peter Mayor Campbell. 


DEAR FRIEND, this book I dedicate to thee 

In memory of the days of long ago, 

When, in the Printing Works, I climbed the stairs 
With proofs of Bradshaw’s Guide to be revised ; 
And, later, when in smoky Manchester, 

As printers’ readers, we together toiled ; 

And, later still, when in this little town 

We many an hour in pleasant converse spent ; 
And now in thankfulness that thou and I, 
Though many leagues apart, in friendship join 
To tell the story of the place we love.—j. н. L. 


PETER MAYOR CAMPBELL was born on the 28th May, 1838, “іп a 
house on the south side of the High-street of Stevenston,” a village in 
Ayrshire, and is the younger son of Robert Cunningham Campbell and 
his wife Mary, the eldest sister of Peter Mayor, of Coatbridge. On the 
father’s side there was a tradition that the family was descended from 
John Campbell, “the soldier,” second son of Glencairn, of Loudon, who 
took the name “Campbell” after his maternal grandfather, John of 
Argyle, through his mother Margaret, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and inherited her estates in Ayrshire, as they were the only 
Campbells in the neighbourhood, and that there had been a soldier in the 
family for generations, notably in the Black Watch and Scots Greys. His 
father’s uncle John went through the Peninsular War in the latter regi- 
ment and was also at the Battle of Waterloo, and during the long peace 
broke in horses, but was killed at the very door on the motning that the 
subject of our sketch was born, so the continuity was broken except that 
Mr. Campbell served seven years in the Newton Volunteers. His father 
was a silk weaver, but, on that industry declining, joined his brother-in- 
law, Peter Mayor, in making tiles to drain the Duke of Portland’s estates 
in Ayrshire. Thence they removed in 1843 to Eccleston, Lancashire, to 
manage а tilery for Lord Derby. In 1846 they removed to Newton to do 
the same work at Mr. Thomas Legh’s tilery near the Gas Works. From 
the tilery Mr. Campbell went to the Printing Works, where for twenty- 
six years he was engaged in Bradshaw’s Continental Guide Office, whence 
he removed to Manchester and was guide compiler and printers’ reader 
at the late Mr. John Heywood’s printing-office. Returning to Newton as 
agent for the Liberal Party, he devoted five years to the constituency 
during the great political schism, and whilst here attended to the Ince 
Division in which Mr. Sam Woods gained the seat for the Labour Party. 
He did a similar work in the Bassetlaw Division for the Liberal Whip. 
An opening for a brick salesman offering in the neighbourhood, he ful- 
filled that office for a short time, and then removed with his wife and 
family to York, near which city he now resides. Incidentally and pro 
bono publico, he spent a twelvemonth in York and in the British Museum 
writing out quotations for the Oxford English Dictionary that brought 
him under the notice of Sir James Murray, and the cacoéthes scribendt 
often moved him to contribute to local newspapers. 
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Preface. 


б following pages are the product of long research іп the 

Liverpool, Manchester, Warrington, and Wigan libraries, 
of extracts from personal diaries, and of recollections of events 
that have taken place in the district during a residence therein 
of more than half a century. Mr. Campbell has also supplied 
many interesting items in copies of reports contributed by him 
to the Wigan Observer and other newspapers during the long 
period he acted as their local correspondent. 


For the early historical information I am indebted to the 
authors mentioned in the text, to whose publishers I tender 
grateful acknowledgment, and hope the limit of legitimate quo- 
tation from their valuable publications has not been exceeded. 
My thanks are also given to the librarians of the above institu- 
tions—more, especially to Mr. C. Madeley and his assistants at 
the Warrington Museum—for their kind help in the work of 
compilation. 


In the account of some of the Newton-in-Makerfield people, 
prominence is given to the names of those who have spent 
their evenings and Saturday afternoons for the good of the 
country as members of the local yeomanry troop or of the 
volunteers; to those who have been engaged in Church and 
Sunday-school work; and to those who have assisted in the 


government of the township. 4 
J. Н. LANE. 
January, 1914. 
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Aemfon-in- Wakerfield. 


Its Historical Antiquity. 


Ge HE Rev. Edmund Sibson, once schoolmaster and curate at 

Winwick, and afterwards vicar of Ashton-in-Makerfield, 
in his interesting account of the opening of Castle Hill, infers, 
from the deposits found therein, that this part of Newton 
dates back to the time of the Druids—s55 В.С. to 61 А.р. 

In the ninth chapter of his “ Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation,” the Venerable Bede says: “In the year 642, 
Oswald was killed in a great battle, by the same Pagan nation 
and Pagan king of the Mercians who had slain his predecessor 
Edwin, at the place called in the English tongue Maserfelth, 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age, on the fifth day of the 
month of August.” 

Now, there are two places which claim to be the spot 
where Oswald was slain—Winwick, which was situated in 
ancient Northumbria; and Oswestry, which was situated in 
ancient Mercia. Northumbria, in King Oswald’s day, was 
bounded on the south by the river Mersey, and as Oswald, 
king of Northumbria, was a Christian and man of peace, and 
Penda, king of Mercia, a pagan and man of war, it is very 
improbable that Oswald would venture so far into his enemy’s: 
country as Oswestry to give battle. Moreover, it is stated 
that Oswald was taken unprepared for the conflict, and was 
acting on the defensive when he was slain. From a careful 
study of the evidence connected with this event, we are led 
to believe that Makerfield, the name of the fee or district in 
which we live, is the Maserfelth mentioned by Bede in his 
Ecclesiastical History.* 

* The etymology of ‘‘ Marelfeld,” as Matthew of Westminster wrote 
it, favours this view; and as there is а ‘“‘ barrow” in Arbury, adjoining 


Winwick, it is prima facie evidence of the fact—Ar=slaughter, and 
buirim, to bury (Hib.).—P. M. CAMPBELL. 
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Changes in the Orthography of “ Maserfelth ”:— 


Maserfelth Marcelde’s field 
Maserfeld Macre-field 
Marelfeld Mackerfield 
Maxelfeld Makerfield 
Macerfield 


Etymology of the name “ Mackerfield ”:— 


Mr. Edward Baines, the Lancashire historian, says: ‘‘ The 
district in which Winwick is seated has, from a very distant 
period, been denominated Mackerfield or Macerfield—a battle- 
field”; but the Rev. Edmund Sibson disputes this etymology, 
and contends that Mackerfield is Mag-er-feld, a great plain 
cultivated: mag and er being Gaelic, and feld Saxon.* 


The Fee of Makerfield. 


HE late Mr. William Beamont, in his little book entitled 
“The Fee of Makerfield,” gives the following definition 

of the word “fee”: “ When the custom prevailed, as it did all 
over Europe in feudal times, and more especially in England 
after the Norman Conquest (1066), of rewarding all who had 
assisted to conquer a country with a gift of a part of the lands 
they had conquered, the gift was called a feud, benefice, or 
fee; and every such gift, by its very terms, involved the mutual 
relations of protection in the giver and service in the receiver. 
If the feudal gift were large, the receiver in his turn granted 
out portions of it to his followers, to be held from him on the 


* Originally, perhaps, Gothic Mager Valda, a great forest or “ fast- 
ness” (see Bopp), or Macka Valdau, little kingdom or dominion (see 
SCHLEICHER). In the Saxon’s time, forests were called “ Walds”’—unde 
Waldegrave, preepositus foreste (COKE upon LITTLETON). “And as forests 
are of great antiquity, so the care and charge of them was, in England, 
always committed to great and honourable personages ’—“ Si canimus 
sylvas, sylve sunt consule digne” (VIRGIL)—For of ancient time the consuls 
of Rome had the government of the forests, etc.—P. М. С. 


THE FEE AND ITS LORDS. 3 


like terms as he held the whole from his superior. All such 
gifts were originally called fees. The larger of them, which 
were called knights’ fees, generally embraced several depen- 
dent manors, all held of it, all dependent upon it, and all 
owing it suit and service. Such a paramount manor was the 
manor of Newton, in the Book of Domesday (compiled 1086) 
called the Hundred of Newton, and now called the Fee of 
Makerfield, a territory of great extent, comprising within its 
limits no fewer than eighteen townships.” 


Townships comprised in the Fee of Makerfield :— 


1. Newton тї. Hindley 

2. Wigan 12. Abram 

3. Lowton 13. Kenyon 

4. Golborne 14. Ashton 

5. Haydock- 15. Southworth with Croft 

6. Ince 16. Middleton and Arbury 

7. Pemberton 17. Woolston with Martins- 

8. Billinge (now divided croft | 
into two townships) 18. Poulton with Fearn- 

о. Winstanley J head 

го. Orrell 


The Fee and its bords. 


28° succession from Oswald, the fifth king of Northumbria, 
but four hundred years after his death (1041), King 
Edward the Confessor was lord of this part of Lancashire. 
Twenty-five years later, in the general distribution of lands 
to the followers of the Conqueror, the Fee of Makerfield was 
given to a great warrior, Roger de Poictu. Не, in his turn, 
gave the living of Winwick to the priory of Nostell, in York- 
shire, and the rest of the fee to Robert Banastre, a Norman 
adventurer, who had assisted him to win it. From the 
“ Archæologia Cambrensis” and Mr. W. Beamont’s “ Fee of 
Makerfield,” we learn that, on the death of this first Robert 
Banastre, the Fee of Makerfield came into the possession of 
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his son, Robert Banastre the second. He-was suceeded by his 
son Thurstan, who died about 1219, and left a son, Robert 
Banastre the third. He died at the age of 21, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Robert Banastre the fourth. This fourth 
Robert showed his taste for the sports of the field by obtaining, 
in 1257, King Henry III.’s charter for free warren in his 
manors of Newton and Walton, and in the following year the 
king’s charter for a fair and market at Newton. In 1284 he 
also obtained from the prior of the friary of St. Oswald, at 
Nostell, to which Winwick belonged, the privilege of having 
a chantry in his chapel at Rokeden on account of the distance 
of Newton from the mother church at Winwick. Robert 
Banastre the fourth died about 1293, and his son, James 
Banastre, having died in his father’s lifetime, the great Fee of 
Makerfield passed to his granddaughter Alice, the daughter of 
James. Banastre. By the purchase, at a great sum of money, 
from Edmund Crouchback, of the wardship and marriage of 
Alice Banastre, the fee then passed to John, son of Robert de 
Langton, of West Langton, in the county of Leicester. John 
Langton, who was knighted by Edward I., obtained from that 
king a confirmation of the charter for a market and free 
warren in Newton. Sir Robert Langton, the son of Sir John, 
was knighted by the king in 1339. In the reign of Edward 
VI. (1547-1553), the Langtons for a time lost the Barony of 
Newton and Fee of Makerfield, which then passed into the 
possession of Henry, Duke of Exeter; but, shortly after the 
accession of Edward VI., the Duke of Exeter was executed for 
high treason, and the Fee of Makerfield was restored to the 
Langtons in the person of Sir Thomas Langton. On his death 
without issue, Newton passed to Sir Richard Fleetwood, a 
descendant of Johanna Langton, Sir Thomas’s sister. From 
Sir Richard Fleetwood, the Fee of Makerfield descended 
through several generations to Sir Thomas Fleetwood, when, 
in 1660, Newton passed by purchase to Richard Legh, Esq., 
of Lyme Hall, Disley, an ancestor of the present Lord Newton, 
who is “the twenty-fourth reputed baron of Newton-in- 
Makerfield from Robert Banastre, the first grantee.” 
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Newton in the Willows and 
Newton-le-Willows. 


S° far we have seen that, from both before and after the 

Norman Conquest, this district was called the Hundred 
of Newton and Newton-in-Makerfield. The Fee of Makerfield 
was originally bounded on the north by Wigan and on the 
south by Winwick, and Mr. Beamont suggests that the inter- 
mediate town of Newton probably owed its origin to some 
temporary calamity which befell one or both of these frontier 
towns. It was also known by the more descriptive and 
metrical name of “ Newton in the Willows.” In the year 1638, 
Richard Brathwaite, a University man and a poet and a 
drunkard to boot, published a little book, in Latin and English 
verse, entitled “ Drunken Barnaby’s Four Journeys.” One of 
the journeys touches this part of Lancashire, and this is what 
he has to say of Newton :— 


Thence to Newton in the Willows, 
Where, being bolster’d up with pillows, 
I at cards play’d with a girl, 

Rose by name, a dainty pearl: 

At centy-foot I often moved 

Her to love me whom I loved. 


In those early days, a traveller entering Newton from the 
south would have to cross a stream running through a pretty 
valley, the form of which is now defined by the water in the 
Brook and Newton Mere. If he arrived in the summer, he 
would probably be tempted to stroll along its willow-shaded 
stream as far as Castle Hill, where he would notice the valley 
branching to the right in the direction of Golborne Dale, and 
to the left towards Dene Dam. Не would learn on enquiry 
that the little stream running from the left was called the 
Dene, the one from the right the Sankey, and that their united 
waters formed what an old writer termed “the little river 
which runs at the lower end of the sweet, healthy, and clean 
little borough town of Newton.” ‘henceforth the traveller 
would naturally associate Newton with its willow-shaded 
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stream, and in writing of it would name it “ Newton in the 
Willows,” as did our visitor, Drunken Barnaby. And thus 
Newton was beautifully designated until some fifty years ago, 
when someone wishing, we presume, to put a little Norman 
blood into its veins, deleted the Anglo-Saxon words “in the,” 
and inserted the French definite article in the singular number 


9 


before the plural noun ‘‘ Willows,” making it, as at present, 
Newton-le-Willows. On the completion of the railway in 
1830, the station was named Newton Bridge, and was so 
called until 1888, when, by request of the principal residents 
(to prevent confusion by making it the same as the postal 


address), it was changed to Newton-le-Willows.* 


Its Political Importance. 


о the first year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1558) 
down to 1832, Newton was represented in Parliament 
by two members, and just before its disfranchisement its 500 
families were of more account in the State than Manchester’s 
50,000, Lancashire having 14 members for its six boroughs of 
Clitheroe, Lancaster, Liverpool, Newton, Preston, and Wigan. 
In 1558 the two representatives for Newton were Sir George 
Hawarde and Richard Chetwoode, Esq. During the 274 years 
from 1558 to 1832, Newton was represented by no fewer than 
то different members, and from 1678 (the year the name 


* Substantives proper have naturally no article set before them 
except when some word is understood. Here it is “іп,” or en (a preposi- 
tion), set separate or in apposition before the article “the”; but “in,” 
or en, is joined or set in composition with the article “‘the’—in old 
French, le or li. Latin had six cases, but old French had only two, to 
denote them (nom. and асс.). Littré gives two categories of words 
ending with “5,” the first (plural) with les, the second (singular) with з, 
whose modern equivalent is le. The probability is that the change (in 
the 16th or 17th century) from / to le has produced the seeming anomaly 
of making le the very opposite of what it is to-day. But as there were 
anomalous words from the beginning, this may be one.—P. M. C. 
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“Tories” was given to a political party) it was represented 
exclusively by 30 Tories. In this list of members are found 
the names of the lords of the manor—the Langtons, the 
Fleetwoods, and the Leghs—and many gentlemen of rank and 
importance in the country. It was represented for six years 
(1695 to 1701) by Thomas Brotherton, Esq., of Old Hey Farm, 
situated near the Vulcan Foundry. For twenty-nine years 
(1714 to 1743) it was represented by William Shippen, Esq., 
mentioned by Alexander Pope, in his “ Imitations of Horace,” 
as “downright Shippen” in allusion to his outspokenness. 
During the reign of George I. (in 1717) Shippen was com- 
mitted to the Tower for reflecting on the king’s speech, the 
honourable member having said “that the second paragraph 
of the speech seemed rather to be calculated for the meridian 
of Germany than of Great Britain, and that the king was a 
stranger to our language and constitution.” For seven years 
(1818-1825) it was represented by Thomas Claughton, Esq., of 
Haydock Lodge, the father of two dignitaries of the Church— 
Thomas Legh Claughton, Bishop of Rochester, afterwards 
Bishop of St. Albans, and father of the present chairman of 
the І. & N. W. Railway; апа Piers Calveley Claughton, first 
Bishop of St. Helena, then Bishop of Colombo, and afterwards 
Archdeacon of London. The latter was christened and con- 
firmed in Newton Church, and in 1859 gave an address to the 
school-children on the occasion of the laying of the foundation- 
stone of St. Peter’s Schools. The last two members were 
Thomas Legh, Esq., and Thomas Houldsworth, Esq. After 
its disfranchisement in 1832, Newton became a polling station 
for the election of members for the division of South-West 
Lancashire. In 1865 Mr. Gladstone was returned as one. of 
those members, defeating William John Legh, Esq., who had 
held the seat since 1859. Many of us remember Mr. Gladstone’s 
visit to Newton, his speaking from the hustings alongside the 
Town Hall, and the presentation of an address to him by Mr. 
John Ball and Mr. Robert Palmer, on behalf of the Liberal 
Party, in the Legh Arms Hotel. At the General Election of 
1868 Richard Assheton Cross, Esq., defeated Mr. Gladstone by 
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313 votes, and remained one of its Tory members until 1885, 
when the Redistribution Act was passed, making Newton a 
separate division with one member. In that year the late 
Colonel McCorquodale entered the lists against Mr. Cross, but 
was defeated by a majority of 383. On Mr. Cross’s elevation 
to the House of Lords in 1886, Thomas Wodehouse Legh, 
Esq., contested the division, and was returned with a majority 
of 707 over his opponent, Mr. D. O’Connell French. Mr. Legh 
held the seat until the death of his father in December, 1898, 
and his own consequent elevation to the House of Lords, 
when the late Colonel Richard Pilkington was returned 
unopposed. He continued its member until the election in 
January, 1906, at which he was defeated by Mr. James Andrew 
Seddon. At the General Election in January, тото, the seat 
was vainly contested by Viscount Wolmer, Mr. Seddon being 
returned by a majority of 752; but, at the election in December 
of the same year, Newton reverted to its former allegiance, 
and returned Viscount Wolmer by a majority of 144. 


SOUTH LANCASHIRE ELECTION, 1844.—The nomination of 
the candidates for this division took place at Newton in the 
Willows, on a temporary hustings erected in front of the 
church and facing the Horse and Jockey Inn. There were 
present about 4,000 persons. W. Brown, Esq., was the Free- 
trade candidate, and Mr. Entwistle the Tory candidate. After 
the candidates had addressed the electors, a show of hands 
was taken, which resulted in favour of Mr. Entwistle. A poll 
was demanded, and the contest closed with a majority of 573 
for Mr. Entwistle. A total of 14,458 votes was recorded at 
Newton, Ashton-under-Lyne, Bolton, Bury, Manchester, Old- 
ham, Rochdale, Liverpool, Ormskirk, and Wigan. 


The Newton Division comprises the townships and parishes 
of Ashton, Billinge, Burtonwood, Eccleston, Golborne, Hay- 
dock, Newton, Poulton-with-Fearnhead, Rainford, Rainhill, 
Rixton-with-Glazebrook, Sankey, Winwick, Woolston-with- 
Martinscroft, and the freeholders of St. Helens and War- 
rington, and numbers 15,069 electors. 


THE HUSTINGS AT NEWTON-IN-THE-WILLOWS. 
ustrated London News,” in the possession of W. Collingwood, Esq. 


SOUTH LANCASHIRE ELECTION, 1844,— 


Photo. by G. Lane from a copy of “The Ш 
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Courts beet and Baron. 


HE Court Leet was an ancient court of record belonging 
to a hundred, instituted for punishing encroachments, 
nuisances, and fraudulent weights and measures, and was 
responsible for the administration of all local affairs. The 
right to hold a Court Leet was a franchise granted by royal 
charter to the lord of the manor. The steward was the judge, 
the jurisdiction was practically that of the police court, and 
all persons residing within the hundred or fee (peers, clergy- 
men, and a few others excepted) were obliged to do suit and 
service within the court. It controlled the watchmen and 
appointed constables. Among the officials were bylawmen, 
whose duty it was to assess damages for trespass; chimney- 
lookers, who had to prevent the firing of chimneys; ale- 
tasters, swine-lookers, and common-lookers. Courts Leet 
have never been abolished, but their place has been generally 
taken by petty sessions held by justices of the peace. A Court 
Leet is still held in Altrincham, where the mayor and officials 
are elected every year with the customary formalities. 

The Court Baron was an ancient court which every lord of 
a manor might hold by prescription, i.e., custom continued 
until it becomes a right or has the force of law. In it duties, 
heriots (a kind of fine due to the lord of the manor on the 
death of a person holding land of the manor, and consisting of 
the best beast, jewel, or chattel that belonged to the deceased), 
and customs were received. Its jurisdiction was restricted 
in 1747 and 1833. By the Small Debts Act, 1856, lords of the 
manor might give up holding these courts. 

The last court held in Newton was at the Pied Bull Hotel, 
on November 4th, 1884, Mr. Robert Davies being the steward, 
and Mr. Thomas Stone the foreman of the jury. A history 
published іп 1836 states that “ Courts Baron and Courts Leet 
are held annually, in April and October, by the agents and 
bailiff of Thomas Legh, Esq., lord of Newton; those for the 
township at the Legh Arms” (now part of Messrs. McCorquo- 
dale’s printing works) “ апа those for the Fee of Makerfield 
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in the Old Court House, where the constables and burleymen 
of the several townships within the fee are chosen.” Тһе Old 
Court House was, we think, the large whitewashed three- 
storied brick building situated close to the present Vicarage, 
part of which was latterly used as a butcher’s shop. The 
son of this butcher tenant recently told us that there was 
on the premises an old painted sign of George and the 
Dragon. At the back of the house was a large room, in 
which stood a three-decker pulpit taken out of the old church, 
the stairs of which pulpit the village lads used to mount, and 
from whose top they tried to preach; and if their discourses 
did not prove so learned as those formerly preached therefrom, 
they were of a less somnolent character and certainly more 
amusing. The roof of this building was the abode of owls, 
and often have we seen them issue from under the eaves and 
wing their silent evening flight around the old church and 
the adjacent trees and buildings. This house was taken down 
in the early ’sixties.* 


* I remember the house as a butcher’s shop. It was originally the 
coaching-house, and had ample accommodation for travellers in its fine 
old Elizabethan-timbered rooms, and I have no doubt the Court Leet and 
Court Baron were held there for that very reason, as they are held in 
Everingham, at this day, in the coffee-house (a disfranchised public- 
house !), where the twelve jurymen and land steward settle the business 
of viewing the becks and ditches throughout the parish (miles of them), 
and are called ‘‘appearers,” no doubt from the French apparier (assorted 
in pairs or couples), for they go two by two to make their reports—and 
dine, drinking to the good health of the Baroness Lady Herries. 

“The Court of the Leet or View of Frank-pledge.” Leth, or leet, is а 
Saxon word, and is derived from the verb gelathian or gelethian (“ ge” 
being added for euphony)—to assemble together—hence the origin of 
“The Assembly Rooms.” Srankepledge means freepledge, from Saxon 
Srebore. 

The Court Baron was the court of the manor, being so called because 
it was held іп the hall of the manor, and so was “The Court of Ancient 
Demesne,” for those manors which were, as this was, in the hands of 
St. Edward the Confessor or William the Conqueror, but of which the 
word “‘mesnes” alone reminds us. In those times and up to 8th Edw. 
IL., Newton-le-Willows would be known as Salicetum, which signifies “а 
wood of willows,” ubi salices crescunt. Those trees in our books are called 
sawees.—P. М. С. 
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Its bocal Government. 


oO hundred and fifty years ago, this district was thinly 

scattered over with farmhouses and thatched cottages, 
and intersected with miry and rutty roads, the only drains 
being pits and foul open ditches. Packhorses (horses carrying 
panniers) were almost the sole means of conveyance, and the 
roads were so bad that, in wet weather, those who were accus- 
tomed to travel by coach were absolutely prevented going a 
journey. 5 


IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS.—Before 1848, there was 
not outside the municipal boroughs any system of district 
government in England. Local Acts of Parliament had been 
passed appointing improvement commissioners for the govern- 
ment of these places. In 1848, the first Public Health Act was 
passed, and “In 1855,” a local newspaper informs us, “ап 
improvement bill was hurried through the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, handing over Newton to the tender mercies of a board 
of commissioners, whose powers enable them to sewer the 
town, repair and pave the roads, and provide gas and water. 
Without opposition the bill was carried, and in due time 
became an Act of Parliament. A little account of £800 for 
obtaining the act was duly presented. This sum represents a 
rate of 15. 6d. in the £. The bill undoubtedly contains excel- 
lent provisions, if gradually and judiciously carried out, but 
its conception, birth, and early history were so contrary to the 
open and above-board system Englishmen like, that the bill 
will never be heartily approved of.” At the meeting after this 
leaderette appeared, the reporter of the paper was told that 
the commissioners had decided not to admit reporters to their 
meetings. However, to their credit be it said, the commis- 
sioners afterwards altered that decision. 

The number of commissioners was ten, and the meetings 
were held monthly in the new Legh Arms Hotel. The 
first members of the board were Messrs. Thomas Legh, 
Thomas Stone, William Stock, Joseph Hornby Birley, Edward 
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Tayleur, Robert Houghton, George McCorquodale, William 
Mercer, Thomas Downing, and the Rev. John Whitley. Mr. 
Birley was elected the first chairman. Тһе board met on the 
17th December, 1855, and commenced business by levying a 
rate of od. іп the £ for improvements, by accepting a tender 
from Mr. Blacklock for gas at 3s. 6d. per 1,000 feet, and one 
for mains from Beveraige, Headley, and Chandler, of Preston. 
They also appointed Mr. Poulson, of Newton, surveyor at a 
salary of £80! 

At a public meeting of ratepayers in August of the fol- 
lowing year, in the Legh Arms Hotel, a ratepayer said that 
£200 a year for conducting the affairs of a small town like 
Newton was out of reason ! Shade of the mighty Matthew! if 
thou wert now in the flesh, what would thine exclamation be ? 


On June 1oth, 1869, there was a meeting, at Newton, on 
the Local Government Act Adoption, and a notice appeared in 
the London Gazette, a few days afterwards, which stated that it 
having been certified to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department that a copy of the notice of the adoption of the 
Local Government Act for the Newton-in-Makerfield district 
having been duly published by advertisement in the War- 
rington Guardian for three successive weeks, and whereas a 
petition was presented to the Secretary of State from the rate- 
payers of the said district against the adoption of the Act, and 
an enquiry held by Robert Rawlinson, Esq., C.B., the inspector 
appointed for that purpose, who has presented his report, it 
was ordered as follows: “(1) That the aforesaid petition of 
appeal against the adoption of the Local Government Act, 
1858, be dismissed. (2) That the Local Government Act, 
1858, shall, from the 21st day of June next, have the force of 
law within the said district of Newton-in-Makerfield, in the 
county of Lancaster.” 

For a time the meetings were held in the new Legh Arms 
Hotel, in the long room approached by the flight of stone 
steps in Mill Lane. This room proving unsuitable, offices 
were added to the Assembly-rooms in High Street, and the 
business of the township was transacted there until 1894. 
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By the Public Health Act of 1872, а general system of 
sanitary districts was adopted, and this system has been main- 
tained until the present time, with some important changes 
introduced by the Public Health Act of 1875 and the Local 
Government Act of 1894. Under this latter act all existing 
local boards and Improvement Act Commissioners became 
Urban District Councils. Before the act, the guardians of the 
poor of a union were the sanitary authority for the rural part 
of the union, with the result that guardians elected for urban 
parishes acted as to sanitary matters with respect to the rural 
parishes which had no voice in selecting them. The act 
provided that the councillors elected for a particular rural 
parish should also represent that parish on the board of guar- 
dians. 


Warps.—In November of 1893, a deputation of ratepayers 
of the Newton portion of the township, headed by Mr. Robert 
Stone, waited upon the Commissioners to urge the desirability 
of dividing the township into wards, on the plea that the 
Newton ratepayers were not adequately represented on the 
board, and that they were entirely at the mercy of another 
part of the township whether they had any representation at 
all. A plan of the proposed scheme, showing the boundaries 
of the wards, was handed in, and the deputation hoped the 
Commissioners would accede to their request. A long dis- 
cussion followed, and at the end it was decided that a special 
nieeting should be called to consider the matter. This meeting 
acknowledged the reasonableness of the request, and the 
scheme was recommended to the County Council for adoption. 


URBAN DISTRICT CounciL.--The first meeting of Com- 
missioners in the new Town Hall at Harlestown was held on 
the 8th January, 1894, and this year the Local Government 
Act creating urban district councils came into force. The 
first election under the act took place on December 17th, and 
out of thirty-one candidates the following were returned :— 

Viaduct ‘Ward.—Messrs. J]. W. Emmett, Т. Ormand, Р. 
McMahon. 
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Town Hall Ward.—Messrs. С. Ratcliffe, W. Gilmour, 
EL Evans, 

Newton Ward.—Messrs. Е. J. Wood, R. Stone, J. Simpson. 

Wargrave ‘Ward.—Messrs. W. Collingwood, J. Slee, W. 
Thompson. 

Erow Lane ‘Ward.—Messtrs. С. В. Е. Borron, W. Beatty, 
J. Smith. 


Chairmen of Commissioners and Council. 


1855-1857—Joseph Hornby Birley, Esq. 

1857-1863— Камага Tayleur, Esq. 

1863-1864—J. H. Birley, Esq., and William Mercer, Esq. 
1864-1879— George McCorquodale, Esq. 

1879-1889— William F. Gooch, Esq. 

1889-1895—James Watson Emmett, Esq. 
1895-1900—Сһат1еѕ В. Е. Borron, Esq. 

1900-1904— William Collingwood, Esq. 

1904-1909— Thomas Ormand, Esq. 

1909-1912— William Thompson, Esq. 


The Urban District Council Rates for 1912-1913 are: 


AMOUNT IN THE £. S. р. 


General Improvement Rate 1 7 
Highway: Rate иб ИСЕ о 6 Р 
Water RAVE ИК, ИШ 

2 TO 


County COUNCIL.—County Councils were created by the 
Local Government Act, 1888, as the central administrative 
authority for a county. The County Council consists of a 
chairman, county aldermen, and councillors; the number of 
councillors is fixed by the Local Government Board, that of 
the aldermen is one-third the number of councillors. А 
County Council is the authority to fix the county rate; to 
maintain the county buildings, main roads, bridges, and 
lunatic asylums; to appoint and pay the salaries of officers 
such as the county surveyor, treasurer, coroners, and public 
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analysts; and to carry out the acts as to diseases of animals, 
protection of wild birds, fish conservancy, weights and 
measures, explosives, reformatory and industrial schools, and 
the licensing of playhouses. In the discussion of the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1903, it was claimed that the school-board areas 
were in general too small for efficiency, and the County 
Council was substituted as the authority. 

The first County Council election for the Newton electoral 
district took place on January 15th, 1889, the contestants 
being Mr. G. W. Rawlins, manufacturer, of Rainhill, and Mr. 
T. H. Pearson, colliery proprietor, of Golborne. Mr. Rawlins 
was returned with a majority of 243. On the retirement of 
Mr. Rawlins after a few years’ service, Mr. C. B. F. Borron 
was returned unopposed. He retired from the position in 
1910, and in March of the same year the district was contested 
by Mr. W. Collingwood and Mr. W. Goslin, the former being 
returned by a majority of 291. 


The County Council Rates for 1912-1918 are :— 
AMOUNT INTHE 4. 5. р. 
Relief of the Poor and other expenses of the Guardians I 2 


Т ОООО АССОРТИ ОТУНА onan 2 1} 

ОПЕ CATO н са. алана ень А О.У 1 

Over ects Expenses —.2....-4250 ENR STE TRS о оў 
3 9 


OVERSEERS.—The Poor Relief Act of 1601 is usually taken 
as the beginning of the history of the English poor law. It 
provided for a general assessment in place of the voluntary 
contributions which, under ecclesiastical persuasion, the 
public had been expected to make. It also provided that the 
churchwardens of every parish, together with four, three, or 
two substantial householders (according to the size of the 
parish) should be nominated yearly by the justices of the 
peace under their hands and seals, and should be called over- 
seers of the poor. Churchwardens, however, having a distinct 
business of their own, usually left the care of the poor to the 
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overseers; and, at the present day, they are not entitled to act 
ex officio as overseers. Their duties are the preparation of new 
valuation lists, or supplemental lists, giving particulars as to 
the rateable properties in the parish; the making, collection, 
and recovery of the poor-rate and the defence of appeals 
against the poor-rate where the assessment committee do not 
resolve to defend the appeal; the preparation and submission 
to the revising barrister of the lists of parliamentary and 
local government electors; the removal to an asylum of 
lunatics wandering at large, and the supervision of the 
collector of poor-rates or assistant-overseer. 

The election of overseers generally took place at a vestry 
meeting, and in Newton the assistant-overseer was publicly 
elected down to 1868. The first assistant-overseer in our day 
was one Mr. Richard Owen, who apparently was a much 
respected and obliging official, for on May 15th, 1853, he was 
presented by the Rev. Peter Legh, еу of St. Peters; 
on behalf of the ratepayers, with a testimonial and various 
articles, consisting of a silver teapot and goblet and a purse 
containing upwards of twenty-five sovereigns. The articles 
bore this inscription: = Presented to Mr. Richard Owen, a 
silver teapot, together with a silver goblet and a’ purse of 
sovereigns (by the ratepayers of Newton and friends) for his 
faithful and efficient services as assistant-overseer and col- 
lector of taxes, in the parish of Newton-in-Makerfield, for 
nearly thirty years.” One of his duties was to collect the 
compulsory church rate, and this no doubt would greatly 
endear him to the vicar and wardens of his day.* 


* Though not to the Nonconforimists, for he had to distrain on the 
Rev. Robert Massie, a Congregational minister, for the rate; but from 
knowing him as intimately as a public official and shopkeeper can be 
known, and from the fact that the Rev. Peter Legh made the presenta- 
tion, I know that he was well worthy of it. Of course it was only to be 
expected that ribald youth would scoff at his “ Oyez, oyez,” when he 
read the charter granting a fair, as he did from the steps of the obelisk 
in the churchyard, and again perched on a chair at the “Oak Tree.” I 
remember him collecting the stallage dues from ‘“‘Owd Тауроё” (John 
Brown), an oddity, of Ashton, and marching along with the steward at 
the fair. Не was a dapper little man was Richard Owen.—P. М. С. 
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But the actions of the poor-law officials of those days were 
not always of a testimonial-producing character, as the fol- 
lowing extract will prove :— 

CUTTING UP THE GOOSE.—Our neighbours at Newton Junction 
have been crowing lately on their prosperity. The Vulcan Works 
have been going on prosperously; the Railway Company has 
engaged several hundred hands, and erected 500 cottages during the 
past two years; and soap works, brick works, etc., have all been 
adding to the importance of Newton. It is therefore with astonish- 
ment we learn that the overseers, not satisfied with the rates they 
got from the Vulcan Foundry, have brought over a Mr. Somebody 
from Manchester to value the Vulcan Foundry, and this Mr. Some- 
body declares that, in his estimation—he living where land is often 
45 a yard—the Vulcan Foundry should be rated at £580 instead of 
4400. This is pretty good for a start. Let our neighbours take care. 
‘Trade is very coy; it makes to itself wings often, and flies away from 
overtaxed places, or never goes to them.— Warrington Guardian, 3rd 
March, 1355. 


Mr. Henry Appleton was the next assistant-overseer whom 
we knew. He was accidentally killed on the railway, and, to 
fill the vacancy caused by his death, an election took place on 
December 24th, 1868. Twelve candidates appeared, but eight 
of them failed to get proposers, Messrs. Henry Houghton, 
James Liptrott, John Elliott, and W. Thomas only going to 
the poll. On the first show of hands, the two last named were 
disposed of. The final contest then lay between Mr. Houghton 
and Mr. Liptrott, the result being 68 votes for Mr. Houghton 
and 57 for Mr. Liptrott. Mr. Houghton was therefore elected. 


By the Local Government Act of 1894 the power of appoint- 
ment can be conferred on the Urban District Council by an 
order of the Local Government Board. At the first meeting 
of the newly-elected Urban District Council of Newton-in- 
Makerfield, in the Earlestown Town Hall, on January 6th, 
1895, it was moved, seconded, and carried with only one dis- 
sentient, that application be made to the Local Government 
Board for an order conferring on the Urban District Council 
the appointment of overseers and assistant-overseers. This 
order was obtained in due course, and thus quietly passed 
away, after an existence of two hundred four score and four- 
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teen years, the custom of the public election of the overseers 
by the ratepayers. 

In this Act of 1894 there is nothing to debar the appoint- 
ment of a member of an urban district council to the office of 
overseer provided he possesses the necessary qualification of 
being a substantial householder in the parish for which he will 
act; but, in our study of the act and overseers’ manuals, we 
have not yet discovered the reason why all the overseers should 
be members or officials of the Councils. 


After the death of Mr. Henry Houghton, at an ordinary 
meeting of the Council on the 2nd November, 1908, it was 
resolved that, subject to the relinquishment of the powers of 
the Warrington Board of Guardians in the matter of poor-rate 
collection in the township, the common seal of the Council be 
affixed—(a) То the appointment of the Clerk of the Council 
as assistant-overseer of Newton-in-Makerfield, to perform all 
such duties as appertain and are incident to the office of an 
overseer of the poor, with the exception of the actual collec- 
tion of poor rates; (b) To the appointment of the collector of 
the Council rates as an assistant-overseer of the township of 
Newton-in-Makerfield to collect the poor rates. The common 
seal was accordingly affixed to the Clerk’s appointment, such 
appointment not being affected by any powers of the War- 
rington Board of Guardians. A letter was read from the Clerk 
to the Warrington Board of Guardians, stating that they were 
satisfied, in the interests of all concerned, that the Council 
should apply to the Local Government Board for an order 
vesting the powers of appointment of poor-rate collector in the 
Council, and that they (the Guardians) would support such 
application.—And so 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 

Henry Appleton married Miss Gilson, a friend of my sister, and 
we often visited their amiable and intelligent family. Henry Houghton 
was our faithful friend from earliest youth. We saw his rise and progress 
with pleasure, from the thatched cottage at Ashton Lane end to the 


‘receipt of customs.” Не was, like all his kith and kin, a stalwart, and 
saw the Volunteers “in ” and ‘‘out.”—P. М. С. 
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Deseriptions of Newton. 
1087. 


WE W. BEAMON’’S imaginary description of the Fee of 

Makerfield at the date of the Domesday survey is so 
consistent with other accounts of the state of the country at 
that time, that we give it here in full: If in imagination we 
ascend “to the top of Billinge Hill or the Ashhurst Beacon, 
and cast an eye over the wide borders of the Fee of Makerfield, 
instead of a cultivated country smiling like a garden, divided 
by enclosures, teeming with the abodes of a hundred thousand 
inhabitants, accessible on all sides by roads, canals, and rail- 
ways, and busy in the eager pursuits of arts, agriculture, or 
commerce, what is it which we see? Is it not a great sea of 
wood tenanted by wild animals, of races now nearly extinct, 
divided here and there by large comnions of moor, heath, and 
waste, occasionally stagnating into undrained marshes, about 
which the mud cabins of its one hundred and fifty inhabitants, 
in the midst of their small green patches of cultivation, are 
thinly scattered, and look like islets in a dreary waste; while 
at the two extremities, their: towers pointing heavenwards, are 
the humble churches of Wigan and Winwick, then probably 
structures of timber? * 


“If we turn from the place to the people: Emerging from 
one of the hamlets we shall see perhaps two or three franklins 
or yeomen, each in a short green kirtle with hose of the same 
colour, a leathern cap or headpiece, a short sword, a horn 
slung over his shoulder, a long bow in his hand, and a bundle 
of arrows in his belt. In another direction, a serf of one of 
the two privileged franklins is driving his master’s swine to 
feed upon the mast and acorns of a neighbouring wood. He 
has a staff in his hand, his dress is a loose jacket made of the 
skin of some fourfooted animal, dressed with the hair on. It 
has been put on over his head like a frock, and is buckled 
round his waist with a girdle. Не has sandles and not shoes 


* See Thelwall old Church, near Warrington. —P. М. C. 
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upon his feet. On one side hangs a gypsiere pouch or scrip, 
and on the other a ram’s horn, with which from time to time 
he issues his commands to his attendant hound, and collects 
his herd of grunters when they wander or miss the pasture.* 
The evening sun is casting slant beams on Winwick tower ; 
and, across the velvet turf of its adjoining demesne, a shaven 
priest is hastening, at the call of its single bell, to perform 
the office of vespers.” 


1536. 


AFTER the Reformation, when the nation had regained its 
former tranquillity, Leland, “the King’s antiquary,” at the 
command of his royal master, Henry VIII., undertook his 
tour through the principal counties of England, and his short 
descriptions of Newton and the neighbourhood of Preston, 
now nearly four centuries ago, are sufficiently interesting to 
be here recorded: Newton on a brooke; a little poore 
Market, whereof Mr. Langton hath the Name of his Barony.” 
“Within a Mile of Preston,” says he, advancing from Chorley, 
“І came over Darwent River, the which at Penwardine 
Paroche a celle to Evesham goith into Ribel. This Darwent 
devideth Lelandshire from Andernes, and a mile above the 
Place wher I passid over Darwent Mr. Langton dwellith, at 
Walton-on-Darwent, and is Baron in Macrefield.”’ 


1795. 


In “ Forty Miles round Manchester,” by J. Aitkin, M.D., 
we find the following: “ Newton, in Winwick Parish,+ once 
a small market town, and, though now but a village, still 
retaining the more important privilege of sending two mem- 
bers to Parliament, lies on the north road between Warring- 
ton and Wigan, forming a broad street distinguished by its 
numerous public-houses—the true borough badge. The right 


* See the description of the swineherd in the opening chapter of 
Scotts ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 


t Winwick formerly extended from the Glaze to the Alt, that is, 
from Glazebrook to Altcar.—P. M. C. 
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of election is in the free burgesses,* who are occupiers of 
certain houses; their number is about thirty-six. The steward 
of the lord of the manor and the bailiff are the returning 
officers. The property of the borough is in the family of Legh 
of Haydock in this parish, and Lyme in Cheshire. Newton 
has a chapel of the establishment.” 


1825. 


From the first edition of Edward Baines’s “ History of 
Lancashire,” we take the following: “ Newton-in-Mackerfield 
is a small borough town and chapelry in the parish of Win- 
wick, and in the hundred of West Derby; 5 miles N. of 
Warrington, and 7 miles S. of Wigan. This borough contains 
275 houses, occupied by 289 families, consisting of 1,643 
persons. Of these families 55 are employed chiefly in agri- 
culture, 221 in trade, manufactures, or handicraft, and the 
remaining 13 are either engaged in professional pursuits or 
unemployed. The rental of the lands, messuages, and other 
buildings in the township, according to the estimate for the 
county rate, amounts to £6,202. 


“This place was described nearly three hundred years ago 
by Leland as ‘Newton on a brooke, a little poore market, 
whereof Mr. Langton hath the name of his Barony. Sir Perse 
Lee, of Bradley, hath his place at Bradley f in a parke atii 
miles from Newton.’ The market, which was held on Satur- 
day, has now fallen into disuse, and the barony is extinct, 
though the Court Baron is still held here, and small debts 
have been recovered under its jurisdiction within a few years. 


* These free burgesses were clothed in long grey mantles with the 
Legh badge in silver. The yeomen, carrying a halbert in hand, formed 
the guard of the land steward, who, with the town officials, led the pro- 
cession at the fairs, followed by a good wind band. In later years, as the 
freeholds fell into the hands of the lord of the manor, the tenant farmers 
officiated, till the fairs were discontinued. The allotments of land are 
shown on the first small scale Ordnance Survey Map, 1843. 

t Bradley was a moat house (still traceable). All that remains of the 
fortifications is the gateway, now a crumbling vestige of the Tudor 
period.—P. M. С. 
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“Edward the Confessor was Lord of Newton, the barony 
of which passed successively to Roger de Poictu and the 
Lanegtons. From documents of the date of the 22nd Edward 
І. and 2nd Edward TI., it appears that Sir John Langton 
obtained the wardenship of Alice, daughter and heiress of 
James Banister, Lord of Walton-le-Dale, whom he afterwards 
married. Both the Barony of Newton and the Lordship of 
Walton remained in the family of Langton till the 32nd Eliza- 
beth, when Thomas Langton, that year High Sheriff of the 
County of Lancaster, then in the 62nd year of his age, slew 
Thomas Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower, Esq., in a rencontre at 
Lea, near Preston, and, to make his peace with the Hoghton 
familv, settled on them the manor of Walton, ‘for a term of 
years,’ says the Lancashire MS. book of Pedigrees, ‘but the 
possession was kept in perpetuity.’ 

“ Newton still retains so much of its former dignity that it 
returns two members to Parliament, in virtue of the ancient 
barony; it is not, however, amongst the number of early 
boroughs, for the elective franchise has not existed here 
longer than since the first vear of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. . . ... 7 The right of election for the borough. or 
Newton is exclusively vested in the freemen or burgesses of 
the borough, that is, of any person possessing a freehold estate 
in the borough of the value of 40 shillings a year or upwards, 
of whom the number is at present бо. Thomas Legh, Esq., of 
Lyme Park, in Cheshire, and of Haydock Lodge and Golborne 
Park, in this parish, and Sir Robert Townshend Т. Farquhar, 
Bart., are the present representatives. The returning officers 
are the steward of the borough and the bailiff of the manor. 
These officers hold a Court Baron and Court Leet in the 
months of April, May, and October, and in them is vested the 
government of the borough. 

“Thomas Legh, Esq., is the present lord of the manor, the 
property of which his family acquired by purchase about two 
centuries ago. Some idea of the former importance of the 
borough may be found from the great extent of the Fee of 
Mackerfield, which is incident to the manor, and which 
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extends over the adjacent townships of Lowton, Golborne, 
Haydock, Ince, Pemberton, Billinge, Winstanley, Orrell, 
Hindley, Abram, Kenyon, Ashton, Southworth-with-Croft, 
Houghton, Middleton and Arbury, Woolston-with-Martinscroft, 
and Poulton-with-Fearnhead; the freeholders within which 
townships owe suit and service at the Courts Leet, which are 
held for the borough and manor of Newton and Fee of 
Mackerfield. The bailiffs of Wigan also owe suit and service 
there, and are in the suit roll. 


“There is here a free school, the endowment of which is 
about £50 a year; the Rev. John Sedgwick is the master, and 
the school is in the patronage of Thomas Legh, Esq. 


“The town consists principally of one broad street. The 
sports of the turf and the cockpit formerly prevailed in this 
borough to a considerable extent; but in the year 1816 
they were discontinued, or rather suspended, for it is now 
announced that Newton races are to be resumed in the year 
1825, and held this year, and in future years, the first week 
after the Manchester races. There are also two fairs held 
yearly, namely, on the 17th and 18th of May, and the 11th 
and 12th of August. There are several very ancient houses in 
the township. The Old Hall and the Oak-tree House, both 
built of wood, and situated at opposite extremities of the 
borough, are worthy of notice. Adjoining to the Old Hall is a 
small rising ground, formerly surrounded by a moat, and 
tradition represents that it was once a royal residence. 


“ At a distance of half-a-mile from and to the N. of Newton 
stands an ancient barrow called Castle Hill. It is romantically 
situated on elevated ground, at the junction of two streams, 
whose united waters form the brook which flows past the 
lower part of the town of Newton. ‘The sides and summit of 
the barrow are covered with venerable oaks, which, to all 
appearance, have weathered the rude and wintry blasts of 
centuries. It is a spot well adapted for the repose of the 
mighty dead. ‘The barrow is about twenty-five yards in diam- 
eter, and from eight to nine yards in height. 
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“The country is flat, but fertile, and the soil is partly a 
strong and partly a sandy loam. To the west of Haydock 
Lodge there is a small tract that has almost the tenacity 
of clay. 

“The Parochial Chapel was built at the expense of Richard 
Legh, Esq., in the year 1682. It is dedicated to St. Peter, and 
is in the patronage of Thomas Legh, Esq., who, a few years 
ago, enlarged the chapel yard and erected, at his own expense, 
the handsome stone wall and iron palisades which now enclose 
it. The Rev. Peter Legh, M.A., is the present incumbent. 


“The amount of the expenditure of Newton, in the year 
1824-5, in support of the poor, the constable’s account, and 
county rate was £840 175. 53d., of which sum £146 was paid 
for the county rate; £66 8s. for law expenses: and £14 10s. 
to the mole catcher !* 


“Upwards of 400 children are educated at the Church 
Sunday Schools, established in the year 1823. The public 
buildings are an ancient court-house and a handsome assembly 
room.” 


Seats of the Nobility and Gentry, 1825 :— 


GOLBORNE PARK, I mile from Newton.—Thomas Legh, Esq., M.P., 
1816; Peter Legh, A.B., Clerk. 

HAIGH HALL, 2 miles N.N.E. of Wigan.—The Right Hon. James 
Earl of Balcarres. 


HALE HALL, 10 miles S.E. of Liverpool.—John Blackburne, Esq., 
M.P., 1779; John Ireland Blackburne, Esq., 1817. 


HAYDOCK LODGE, 2 miles №. of Newton.—Thomas Claughton, Esq., 
M.E, тётд, 

MIDDLETON HALL, 3 miles N.N.E. of Warrington.—Mrs. Sarah 
Claughton. 


OrFoRD HALL, І mile N.N.E. of Warrington.—The Hon. Lucy 
Hornby. 


WINWICK COTTAGE, 3 miles N. of Warrington.—Captain Phipps 
Hornby, R.N. & C.B. 


WINWICK HALL, 3 miles N. of Warrington.—James John Hornby, 
A.M., Clerk, 1817. 


* I met the Hveringham mole catcher while setting his traps on the 
“carr,” a common or pasture land of 400 acres—a most intelligent man 
and real naturalist. At Retford, in the Bassetlaw, the mole catcher gave 
mie his card, with a mole on it!—P. M. C. 
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Directory, 1825. 


Post Office.—Horse and Jockey Inn. Letters are received from 
Warrington daily at 8 morning, and despatched at } past 5 aft. 


Legh, Rev. Peter, A.M., Curate and Magistrate, Golborne Park ; 
Benson, Richard, gent.; Howard, John, gent.; Berry, James, gent. ; 
Mather, John, surgeon. 


Aeademies.—Sedgwick, Rev. J., Free School; Shearson, Mary, 
Boarding School. 


Blacksmiths.—Bradshaw, James; Riley, William. 


Б Boot and Shoe Makers.—Gorse, James; Hall, William; Shaw, 
егег. 


Corn Dealers and Millers.—Houghton, Thomas (and maltster) ; 
Peters, Geo., Red Bank Mill. 


Cotton Spinners and Manufaeturers.—Allan, Jas., & Sons; 
Armstrong, John (fustian); Edwardson, Peter; Leather, Peers ; Smith, 
Sawden, & Co. (and Warrington). 


Farmers.— Bate, Ambrose, Crow Lane; Barnes, Hugh, Crow Lane; 
Boardman, Thomas, Old Hall; Dearden, Richard, Pepper Alley ; Allam, 
John (and butcher); Grice, Ambrose, Parkside; Halton, John, Tan 
House; Houghton, М. & E. Wagry Moss; Kelsall, John, Old Hey; 
Lawson, Sarah, Coalpit Lane; Mason, Roger, Ruff House; Mather, 
John, Barrow Lane; Naylor, William, Common; Pennington, Henry; 
Pennington, John, Wood’s-head ; Pemblet, William ; Rigby, John, Park- 
side ; Sixsmith, Ralph, Park; Wright, Wm., New Hey. 

Inns and Taverns.—Blue Bell: Wim. Leather. Blue Lion: James 
Molineux. Bull Inn: John Hamer. Bulls Head: Henry Glover, Gol- 
borne Dale. Greyhound: Ellen Naylor, Common. Horse and Jockey 
Inn: Charles Steel. Millstone: Miriam Leigh. Red Lion: Henry 
Smith. Royal Oak: Peter Forshaw. Swan: John Smiley, Common. 
White Lion: John Gaskell. 


Linen and Woollen Drapers.—Johnson, Mary ; Leather, Peers. 


Shopkeepers.—Bagshaw, Elizabeth ; Barrow, Mary ; Barrow, Mar- 
garet ; Gutridge, Lee ; Owen, Richard (overseer). : 


Wheelwrights.—Bagshaw, Samuel; Pilling, George. 


Miseellaneous.—Appleton, John, tailor; Dixon, T., excise officer ; 
Hall, Thomas, bailiff; Hamer, Henry, manufacturer; Hamer, James, 
auctioneer ; Heaton, J., Guardian of the Poor, Wagry Moss; Houghton, 
Geo., Chapel Clerk; Johnson, John, cooper; Pickton, Robert, joiner ; 
Unsworth, Peter, saddler. 


Coaeches.—From the Horse and Jockey Inn to Liverpool every 
morning at 8, and to Bolton every evening at } past 6. From the Bull 
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Inn to Liverpool at } past 4 aft., and to Bolton, Bury. Rochdale, 
and Leeds, at 9 morning daily. A Market Coach to Warrington every 
Wednesday at 9 morning and to Wigan same evening at + past 5. A 
Coach to Warrington every Wednesday at 9 morning and to Bolton same 
evening at + past 5. 


Carrier.—John Hargreaves (from the Bull Inn) daily to Wigan, at 4 
afternoon, and to Warrington at } past 8 night ; and Goods forwarded by 
J. H. to all parts of the kingdom. 


1842. 


“THERE is nothing remarkable in Newton itself, save 
some ancient houses of frame-work, round one of which, 
dignified by the name of ‘The Hall,’ there are still some faint 
traces of the old moat. At the distance of about three-quarters 
of a mile to the north there is an ancient barrow, nearly thirty 
vards in diameter, and nine in height. It is covered with oaks, 
the age of which must manifestly be counted by centuries, 
and is supposed by antiquaries to be the memorial of some 
great battle between the Saxons and native Britons. ‘There 
are large glass and vitriol works in the neighbourhood, and 
extensive iron foundries, with several establishments for the 
weaving of fustians апа corduroys. From Red Hill to Newton 
the road presents nothing remarkable, but Newton itself has 


been changed by the railway from a decayed borough into a 
thriving village.” 


About 1842 Government made a loan to landholders in order to 
drain their properties, and in 1844 Thomas Legh, Esq., established a 
Tilery near the Glass Works, and drained the whole of his land in and 
around Newton. At that time much of the ground, especially near the 
town, consisted of small fields, which, during the draining, were thrown 
together; and, in process of time, the last vestiges of the Vicinal and 
Roman Roads disappeared, but not before they had all been aecurately 
surveyed by Government, who issued this section of the Fee in 1843, and 
ultimately the whole county of Lancaster on a large scale, on which all 
the Roman Roads are shown in extenso. The price, £13 12s. 6d., how- 
ever, was forbidding, so I had to content myself with the small scale 
map, with which to make the division when I assisted in dividing the 
district into two polling districts, “ Newton ” and “ Earlestown,” by the 
watershed from Crow Lane to the brook by the Mesnes. From knowing 
all the land and all the people from 1846 to 1886, I can endorse all that 
has been said by previous writers of Newton-le-Willows.—P. М. С. 
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1848. 


Mr. CAMPBELL’S recollections: “Sixty-four years ago 
Newton was a very primitive-looking place, with its wide 
unpaved street, and thatched cottages interspersed here and 
there with a few 1rewer houses. The church, dating from 1682, 
had been lately rebuilt and therefore wore a newish look, and 
the lord of the manor had given the obelisk, which now stands 
in the market-place in Earlestown, to adorn the churchyard, 
and it was placed within a few feet of the site of the ancient 
cross which stood there when the church was built. The huge 
stone had been brought from a place near Disley, and in its 
passage broke down several bridges. The village stocks were 
also fixed where they stand to-day, beneath the church wall, 
much about the same time, and received their last victim in 
the person of a brother-in-law of a then resident magistrate. 
Newton was disfranchised and shorn of its glory just about 
this time. The Conservative hall and vast hotel and caravan- 
sary remained, however, and in 1846 and the next few years 
became, in the hands of Messrs. McCorquodale, the important 
printing and stationery works which we know to-day. Where 
Colonel Wood now lives was the parsonage, only it was more 
modest in its proportions, and had not vet the carriage drive 
from Church-street. In making this drive the old school was 
taken down. It stood on the red rock, a small whitewashed 
building, as was also the church before it was taken down. In 
this village school the boys occasionally tried to ‘raise the 
devil’ through the hole in the millstone which formed the 
hearthstone. This, no doubt, gave rise to the word ‘devil- 
ment,’ so frequently applied to boys in those days, and con- 
sisted in trying to say a certain set of words backwards. Just 
opposite, in what is now the drill-room, was the cockpit, with 
its rows of circular seats for the spectators. Immediately 
opposite the church was a tall wood and stone building in 
which lived the village blacksmith, whose name was Bagshaw. 
His smithy stood beside the brook, over which there was a bit 
of a bridge, directly in front of what used to be Mr. Hilton’s 
old house, ‘ Willow Bank.’ The road went in by the house in 
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Church-street, opposite Willow-road. There was then no dam 
or mere. The water from the Dean Dam and Lady Hill Dam 
flowed down The Hollows, and was joined at Castle Hill by 
the waters from Golbourne Dale. On the right, at the top of 
the Golborne-road opposite the Park gates, was a public-house 
kept by James Appleton, whom I knew; and, when the rail- 
way was opened, this portion of the line was called the Grand 
Junction. From the Castle Hill, then covered with a full 
complement of fine oaks, there was a path which led up to 
Golborne Park, then a residence of Mr. Legh. In the hollow 
at Dean Dam stood the Grammar School of date 1677, then 
falling into disuse owing to the two schools having merged 
into one hand. Beyond this, again, was the moor where the 
village boys were wont to play, in later times exchanged on 
the promise that at any time when the villagers wanted a bit 
of ground they could have it where they most wanted it. This 
promise has been liberally fulfilled. Facing the church—for 
in those days there was only one church, except the newly 
erected parish church at Wargrave—was the Horse and Jockey 
public-house, in later days the Assembly Rooms, now the 
Town Hall. In what is now Park-road, were, at its outlet into 
High-street, a number of very old houses—the nucleus, we 
suppose, of Newton. There is only one house in that part in 
the same condition, and if the present holder should chance to 
lose the key, or the family become extinct, the lord of the 
manor, in the exercise of his right, would become the possessor. 
To the right of the church, and looking towards Billinge Hill, 
was a three-storied house known as Ellam’s, at that time a 
butcher’s shop. Previously, and till the opening of the rail- 
way, it was the coaching-house for the stages between War- 
rington and Wigan—a great gaunt building, the site of which 
is now the cemetery attached to St. Peter’s. Close to, and 
just in front of the church gates (now the Vicarage), was a 
ladies’ boarding school, well conducted and well attended. 
Where ‘Oak Bank’ is stood a long row of thatched cottages, 
including that of the village saddler, Peter Unsworth. Where 
those antique English houses are, lived the village cooper 
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Johnson, and, absit omen, where the house beside the Pied Bull 
is was the celebrated coffin maker Copple, known for twenty 
miles around for the massive make and masterly finish of his 
work. Hedgers and ditchers and thatchers there were, and 
each house had its history. There were wide gaps in the street 
and few houses. These were mostly one-story thatched build- 
ings, like the one which stood opposite the Market House. 

The gates of this building, and the arch surmounted with the 
ram’s head, were brought from one of the entrances to Hay- 
dock Park, and the two wings were filled with butchers’ stalls. 
Dr. Green lived in the house where Mr. Leslie now resides, 
and acted as a lawyer and physician. Newton had some portly 
dames in those days, and Mr..Rylands, the great Manchester 
merchant, found his wife in the relict of Mr. Carden, the 
village apothecary. The house beside the old police station 
(Mr. Leslie’s) is a good sample of the better-to-do people’s 
houses. The Oak Tree Inn stood in its primitive simplicity 
with a picture of King Charles in the historical oak tree, and 
the town-clerk, Old Dicky Owen,” as he was profanely 
called, used to march at the head of the band through the fair 
in May and August, in great state, accompanied by the bur- 
gvess-men ог yeomen owing service to the lord of the manor, 
and, mounted on a chair, made silence in the Norman French 
‘Oyez, oyez—this is to command,’ etc., ending his proclama- 
tion by the words, ‘God save the Queen and Thomas Legh, 
Esq.’ The same Thomas Legh, Esq., had a deal more wit 
than most men gave him credit for. At the time of the great 
controversy about railways, he had sense enough to invite 
Stephenson, the engineer, to meet him and a select company 
at breakfast to explain to them the details of his great scheme. 
The result was that Mr. Legh secured a right of way for his 
coal from Haydock to Warrington, and throughout his estate, 
prior to the commencement of the Liverpool and Manchester 
section being laid before Parliament, and thereby converted 
his right of road into his right of rail to the benefit of his 
neighbours; and my last occupation was to make a survey of 
a hundred miles’ radius from Haydock, showing the exact 
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mileage, to facilitate business and settle a question with the 
L. & N. W. Speaking to Mr. Davies, solicitor, of Warrington, 
many years ago, he told me that if he had only been a little 
older when his father died—leaving him at nineteen years of 
age with the Glass Works on his hands—he might have made 
a vast fortune out of his crown glass works, as this very rail- 
way gave them an advantage of at least half-a-guinea a ton 
over all the then competitors. There were no houses to speak 
of between the Oak Tree and the Glass Works except such as 
we now see that are not of modern growth. The only build- 
ings in Earlestown were Fairclough’s Warehouse, the cottage 
on the Haydock line, the Workhouse, ‘The Ram,’ the railway 
station, Jones’s house (Jones and Potts had the iron foundry 
before it became the Viaduct Works—Potts lived at the end of 
Rob Lane, in Newton), the ‘front row’ opposite the Wagon 
Works, and a few scattered cottages. Then there were the 
Vitriol Works with its chimney доо feet high, the Nine Arches 
on the one side and the Newton bridges on the other, and the 
house beside the mill in Mill-lane, built in the year of Gun- 
powder Plot. The Vulcan sprang into existence with the 
railway, and the whole of the recent growth of houses is trace- 
able to the same cause.” 


Directory, 1848. 


Gentry and Clergy.—Mrs. Margaret Barratt, Miss Ann Benson, 
Rev. John Davis, M.A., Rev. Robert Massie, Mr. John Moon, Golborne 
Dale; Mr. Richard Sleddle, Golborne Hall; Rev. John Whitley, War- 
grave Moss; Mrs. Elizabeth Worsley. 

Academies and Schools. — Frances Barrow (boarding), Betty 
Fazakerley, George Armitage (Grammar School), William Higginson, 
Alice Appleton (Infant School). 

Agent.—William Mercer (to Thomas Legh, Esq.). 

Blaecksmiths.—John Adamson, William Bradshaw, William Forster. 

Boot and Shoe Makers.—Samuel Bennett, William Gaskell, John 
Hall, Robert Hall, John Ingham, Peter Shaw, Zechariah Williamson. 

Briekmaker.—Peter Mayor. 

Bricklayer.—Ralph Hunt. 

Butehers.—Thomas and Alice Ellam, David Green. 
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Clog and Patten Maker.—Moses Hill. 

Cooper.—John Johnson. 

Corn Millers.—George Peters (Red Bank), William Walmsley. 

Druggist.—Martha Carden. 

Glass Manufacturers.—Newton Crown and Sheet Glass Company. 

Grocer, &e.—Thomas Abbott. 

Inn.—Legh Arms, William Clarke. 

Ironfounders.—Jones & Potts, Viaduct Foundry; Vulcan Foundry 
Company. 

Joiners.—Richard Copple, Speakman Mee, Thomas Picton. 

Maltster.—John Pennington. 

Milliners, &е. — Mary Bagshaw, Catherine Fairclough, Harriet 
Wilden. 

Painter, &e.—William Edward Winstanley. 

Saddler.—Peter Unsworth. 

Shopkeepers.—Hlias Burchall, Warrington Junction; Adam Cart- 
wright, William Critchley, Ralph Davies, Lydia Gaskell, Moses Hill, 
Peers Leather, Richard Owen, Joseph Rothwell, Dorothy Thacker, Peter 
White, John Williamson. 

Surgeons.—John Green, M.D., Alfred Leete, Horatio Mather. 

Tailors.—George Appleton, John Appleton. 

Taverns. &e.— Leonard and Benjamin Hards, Blue Bell; John 
Hunt, Blue Lion; Elizabeth Glover, Bull's Head; James Foster, Half- 
way House, Warrington Junction; John Appleton, Hand and Banner ; 
Thomas Fairclough, Horse and Jockéy; Thomas Downing, Millstone ; 
Sarah Hamer, Pied Bull; Richard Bate, Royal Oak; James Gaskell, 
White Lion. 

Wheelwright.—Samuel Bagshaw. 

Miseellaneous.—Thomas Appleton, registrar of births and deaths; 
Sidney Clough, baker; James Fairclough, corn and flour dealer, War- 
rington Junction ; James Muspratt & Sons, manufacturing chemists ; 
The Proprietors of the Printing and Stationery Works; John Wilson, 
wine and spirit merchant. 

Places of Worship.—Immanuel, Newton—Rev. John Whitley, 
rector. St. Oswald’s, Winwick—Rev. James John Hornby, M.A., rector; 
Rev. Thomas J. Whittington and Rev. Ebenezer Bate, curates. St. 
Peter's, Newton—Rev. John Davis, M.A., incumbent. 

Dissenting Chapel.—Independent—Rev. Robert Massie. 

Haydock Lodge (Private Lunatic Asylum).— Charles F. Jenkins, 
M.R.C.S., superintendent; Henry Brown Greene, M.R.C.S., medical 
officer; Mr. Griffith Jones, secretary. 

Police Station.—John Pitman Jones, inspector. 

Workhouse, Wargrave Moss.—John Bentley, governor. 

Station, at Newton.—Edward Griffiths, collector. 
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1853. 


Newton LAKE.—T here is in course of formation a magni- 
ficent lake in the valley between Golborne Park and Newton 
Church, which is intended as an ornament to the new and 
elegant villa about to be built in this ancient and healthy 
town, where every accommodation is afforded by railway to 
Manchester, Liverpool, Warrington, Wigan, &c. The London 
and North Western Railway Company are erecting large 
works at the Viaduct Foundry, and it is reported that they are 
about to build 290 more cottages to those already erected.— 
Wigan Times. 


1854. 


EXTENSION OF NEwtTon.—Very few villages have under- 
gone so large an extension as Newton during the last few 
years. The railway works at the Junction have necessitated 
the erection of 600 cottages during the last year, and a sugar 
refinery, about being erected, will add to that number. ‘The 
famous ‘‘ Legh Arms” inn has lately passed into the hands of 
the railway printers, Messrs. McCorquodale & Co., who have 
now the largest and most splendid printing premises in 
England, and employ nearly 200 hands in the various depart- 
ments of the trade. In place of the “‘ Legh Arms” a small 
new inn is being built close to the Newton Station. The 
brook has been dammed up near the Parsonage, and a fine 
lake made, on the banks of which various elegant gentlemen’s 
houses are intended to be erected, and if the plan, which we 
have seen, is carried out, the scenery will be very beautiful 
and the comforts of living at a high pitch. Newton is well 
situated for trade, or for the residence of persons in business 
in Liverpool or Manchester. We know of no place better 
served by the railway. Seventeen trains a day to Liverpool, 
and upwards of a dozen to Manchester, stop at it, besides 
which direct trains pass to London, Edinburgh, Chester, &c.— 
Warrington Guardian. | 
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1862. 


Ат а Volunteer Dinner at Newton, on January 25th of the 
above year, Mr. Mercer, agent to the lord of the manor, in 
proposing “ The Trade of Newton and Neighbourhood,” said: 
“The district was most favourably situated for the develop- 
ment of trade. It was intersected by the old coach roads from 
Liverpool eastward to Hull, and from Scotland southward to 
London; the first canal ever constructed in England came 
within close proximity to the town; it had the advantage of 
the first railway ever made in England for internal communi- 
cation; and, antecedent to all this, one of the best developed 
Roman roads—made centuries ago—passed through it. It 
would be seen, therefore, that Newton was very favourably 
situated for trafic; and he was glad to see that advantage had 
been taken, to some extent, of that favourable position. When 
he came into the district the trade was confined principally to 
two large engine manufactories—the Viaduct and Vulcan 
Works; but since then they had the accession of a large 
printing establishment, of which their friend Colonel McCor- 
quodale was at the head. Before that, however, he must not 
omit to say, there was introduced into the district by the late 
Mr. Brewis that manufacture which perhaps more than any 
other had contributed to place England in her present high 
position—the manufacture of cotton; and subsequently the 
business of sugar refining was introduced by their friend 
Captain Birley.” — Warrington Guardian. 


William Mercer was a capital man of business. He often came to the 
Tile Works, where I saw him. There too, as well as on all the farms, I 
saw the farmers, and went to school with many of their sons—to wit, 
the youngest son of Richard Owen, who broke his neck over a gate the 
night after I was with him in Wigan. They lived at Oakenholt, and 
someone had shut the avenue gate. And so exit Little Dick! 

From the time we caine to the Tile Works, I every day walked up 
and down the remnant of the “ Уісіпа1” Roman road near the milestone 
next to Edwardson’s House (opposite Clarke’s Farmi—now Holly House 
Farm); we called it “The Slutchy Lane.” On the field path, near the 
Glass Works, on the way to Haydock, etc., there was a network of 
ancient paths that were ploughed up when Caunce left the farm (now 


occupied by Mr. Kirkham). 
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In the district there were several stables where racehorses were kept, 
and the horses were to be seen daily going to and coming from Newton 
Common along the unpaved sides of the main street and up Crow Lane. 
The main roads were then under the Bolton Trust, and were paved with 
boulder-stones in the centre till the advent of the Improvement Com- 
missioners, when the street was paved with granite setts, like a broad- 
way or boulevard amid an avenue of trees. 

The old house near the Old Crow Inn was pointed out as having 
belonged to the Parr family (Katharine Parr’s), and was called Crow 
Lane Hall, but there is no record of the fact. Nor was there of the other 
fact that, in the neighbouring parish of Parr, the manorial rights to the 
common were supposed to have been lost till a trespass was committed, 
and a trial took place in Liverpool, which I was invited to hear, and 
resulted in a wealthy man being sent to prison for taking the law into 
his own hands—and he died there !—Р. М. С. 


The Battle of Winwick Pass. 


IN the southern boundary of the township, branching east- 

wards from the Warrington road, about midway between 
Newton and Winwick, is a wooded valley, with a road on the 
south called Hermitage Green Lane. At the entrance to the 
lane, on a piece of waste ground, is the Travellers Rest, with 
the inscription, “ And confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims upon the earth,” placed there in memory of the 
Prince Consort, who died on the r4th December, 1861.* On 
the left, running parallel with the road, is a willow-bed, and 
above it a wooded slope bounded by a hedge; and on the 
right, above our heads, on a red-sandstone bank, stretches a 
fertile field of many acres, succeeded near the lane by wooded 
hollows covered with bracken. The road winds on either 
hand and ascends to the level of the high field. Opposite, 
near a large beech—on whose trunk, cut in bold characters, is 


* At the time the stone was placed there, I looked to see if the 
donor’s name was on it, but found that it was wanting. This caused me 
to make enquiry, and I was informed that it had been placed there by 
Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington, whose grave I visited in Warrington old 
churchyard, to the east of the church, and also the grave of one of the 
Chevaliers, or it may be a Roundhead, killed at the siege of Warrington, 
with an inscription on the stone that tells the story.—P. М. С. 


THE BATTLE OF WINWICK PASS, ° 35 
the name of William Cheadle, some fifty years ago a celebrated 
maker of lads’ bullet-slings, who lived in the cottage hard by— 
is the trace of a path which led to a spring called, in our boy- 
hood days, ‘‘Cromwell’s Well,” but now a shallow pool over- 
grown with weeds. This pretty valley and the neighbouring 
fields were, in August of 1648, the theatre of a fierce and 
bloody encounter between Cromwell’s army and the Duke of 
Hamilton’s forces. 

The story opens at the end of the first Civil War, after the 
battles of Edge Hill, Newbury, Marston Moor, and Naseby, in 
which the Royalist army had been utterly routed. The King 
had been seized and passed from castle to castle, yet had at 
length found means to escape. In the hope of crossing to the 
Continent, he had fled to the Isle of Wight, but had been 
forced to take refuge in Carisbrooke Castle, in which he hoped 
to find a safe asylum: instead, he found himself more strictly 
guarded than еуег.* The Scots, who had at first opposed the 
King, now alarmed at the fast-growing power of the Indepen- 
dents, gathered together an army under the Duke of Hamilton, 
and passed over the Border, to join forces with Langdale and 
Munro, with the avowed intention of “delivering the King 
from his base imprisonment, freeing the Parliament from the 
constraint put upon them, and procuring a solemn peace.” 
From this point we will let Carlyle continue the story. 


“July 8th.—Duke Hamilton, with the actual Scotch Army, 
is ‘at Anan,’ on the Western Border, ready to step across to 
England. Not quite Forty-thousand; yet really about half 
that number, tolerably effective. Langdale, with a Vanguard 
of Three-thousand Yorkshiremen, is to be guide; Munro, with 
a body of horse that had long served in Ulster, is to bring up 
the rear. Poor Scotland will, with exertion, deliver ‘its King 
from the power of Sectaries.’ 

M a ace visits to the Isle of Wight, we have invariably entered the 
Castle and inspected the room in which the King was confined, and 
from which he made two futile attempts to escape; and also looked in 


at the other room in which his daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, one 
morning was found dead, with her head on an open Bible, the gift of her 


unhappy father. 
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“The Battle of Preston or Battle-and-Rout of Preston lasts 
three days; and extends over many miles of wet Lancashire 
country,--from ‘Langridge Chapel, a little on the east of 
Preston,’ southward to Warrington Bridge, and northward 
also as far as you like to follow. Cromwell, descending the 
valley of the Ribble, with a much smaller but prompt and 
compact force, finds Hamilton flowing southward at Preston 
in very loose order; dashes in upon him, cuts him in two, 
drives him north and south, into as miserable ruin as his worst 
enemy could wish,” 


And now let us see what Cromwell himself has to say of 
the battle: Extract from “A Full Relation of the Great Vic- 
tory obtained by the Parliament’s Forces under Lieut. Gen. 
Cromwell against the whole Army of the Scots, under the 
conduct of Duke Hamilton. With-the numbers slaine and 
taken Prisoners. Sent in a Letter under the Lieut. General’s 
owne hand. Which was read in both Houses of Parliament 
upon Wednesday, the 23 of August, 1648.” 


The next morning the Enemy marched towards Warrington, 
and we at the heels of them. The Town of Wiggon, a great and 
poore Town, and very Malignant, were plundered almost to their 
skins by them; we could not engage the Enemy untill we came 
within three miles of Warrington, and there the Enemy made a 
stand, at a Passe near Winwicke; we held them in some dispute 
untill our Army was come up; they maintained the Passe with great 
resolution for many hours, ours and theirs coming to push of pike, 
and to very close charges, and forced us to give ground, but which 
our men by the blessing of God quickly recovered it, and charging 
very home upon them beat them from their standing, where we 
killed about a thousand of them, and tooke (as we believe) about two 
thousand prisoners, and prosecuted them home to Warrington Town, 
where they possessed the Bridge, which had a strong Barracado and 
Worke upon it, formerly made very defensive ; as soone as we came 
thither I received a Message from Lieut. Generall Bailey, desiring 
some capitulation, to which I yielded; considering the strength of 
the Passe, and that I could not goe over the river within ten miles 
of Warrington with the Army, I gave them these tearmes, That he 
should surrender himselfe, and all his officers and souldiers prisoners 
of War, with all his Armes and Ammunition and Horses to me, I 
giving quarter for life, and promising civill usage, which accordingly 
is done, and the Commissioners deputed by me have received, and 
are receiving, all the Armes and Ammunition, which will be, as they 
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tell me, about four thousand compleat Armes, and as many prisoners. 

And thus you have their Infantry totally ruined ; what Colonells or 

Officers are with Lieutenant Generall Bailey, I have not yet received 

the List. Тһе Duke is marched with his remaining Horse, which 

are about 3,000, towards Namptwich, where the Gentlemen of the 

County have taken about 500 of them, of which they sent me word 

this day; the Country will scarce suffer апу of my men to passe, 

except they have my hand, telling them, They are Scots; they bring 
in and kill divers as they light upon them. Most of the Nobility of 

Scotland are with the Duke; if I had a thousand Horse that could 

trot but thirty miles I should not doubt but to give a very good 

account of them; but truly we are so harassed and haggled out in 
this businesse that we are not able to doe more than walke an easie 
pace after them. 

To us this letter is very sad and depressing reading, and 
makes us wonder whether some better way could not have 
been found to curb the King’s despotism than this wholesale 
slaughter of men who were fighting for what they thought to 
be a good and noble cause. But the love of power is fraught 
with evil, and few there are who know how to use their power 
wisely for the common weal, and so the weak and defenceless 
are often made to suffer needlessly. But what about the poor 
Duke whose army made so gallant a stand on the borders of 


our little town? Let Mr. Carlyle now tell us. 


“On Friday, August 25th, at Uttoxeter in Staffordshire, 
the poor Duke of Hamilton, begirt with enemies, distracted 
with mutinies and internal discords, surrenders and ceases ; 
‘very ill, and unable to march.’ ‘My Lord Duke and Calendar,’ 
savs Dalgetty, ‘fell out and were at very high words at supper, 
where I was,’ the night before; ‘each blaming the other for 
the misfortune and miscarriage of our affairs:’ a sad employ- 
ment! Dalgetty himself went prisoner to Hull; lay long with 
Colonel Robert Overton, an acquaintance of ours there. ‘As 
we rode from Uttoxeter, we made a stand at the Duke’s 
window; and he, looking out with some kind words, we took 
our eternal farewell of him, —never saw him more. Не died 
on the scaffold for this business; being Earl of Cambridge, 
and an English Peer as well as Scotch;—the unhappiest of 
men ; one of those ‘ very able men’ who, with all their ‘ability, 
have never succeeded in any enterprise whatever!” 
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Poor Duke Hamilton, thou hast “а passing sigh” from 
us, for, after all, thou wast fighting for what thou believedst 
to be truth and justice! Better, perhaps, that thou hadst been 
endued with less “ability” in a world in which 


“ Bold sycophantic mediocrity 
Too often rudely ousts the better man.” - 


Turn we now to another account, taken from “ Heath’s 
Chronicle,” quoted by Carlyle: “ At a place called Redbank,” 
near Winwick Church, two miles from Warrington, ‘‘the Scots 
made a stand with a body of pikes, and lined the hedges with 
muskets: who so rudely entertained the pursuing Enemy, 
that they were compelled to stop until the coming up of 
Colonel Pride’s regiment of foot, who after a sharp dispute 
put those same brave fellows to the run. They were com- 
manded by a little spark in a blue bonnet, who performed the 
part of an excellent commander, and was killed on the spot.” 
“Does any one know this little spark in the blue bonnet?” 
asks Carlyle. “No one. His very mother has long ceased to 
weep for him now. Let him have burial and a passing sigh 
from us!” “The question which Mr. Carlyle, in his moral- 
izing, thus asks, but does not answer,’ Mr. Beamont, in his 
“ History of Winwick,” says he is able to answer for him, and 
gives the name of “the little spark in the blue bonnet” as 
Major John Cholmley, ‘‘ who is recorded to have been buried 
in the chancel of Winwick Church, on the 3rd September, 
1648, and who, of all who fell, is the only person mentioned to 
have been buried after the battle. The only relics of the battle 
are a large handsome spur, a few cannon balls, and two coins 
kept in the Warrington Museum, and some camp kettles 
which are preserved in Winwick. At a much later period 
(15th September, 1665), Roger Lowe, the diarist, says he found 
a sadder memorial of the battle, a head which had ever since 
remained unburied, and that he took and buried it.” 


From the spot opposite “‘Cromwell’s Well,” we continue 
our way past an old whitewashed cottage and a farmstead with 
an orchard. Here the lane dips, and we soon pass а road 
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branching southward to a little farmhouse; then, ascending 
the hill, we arrive at a farmstead on the left; and, as we walk 
along, we try to picture the bloody strife of the two contending 
armies—Cromwell’s “charging very home, with push of pike, 
and coming to very close charges,” and Hamilton’s “ main- 
taining the passe with great resolution for many hours, 
making a stand with a body of pikes, and lining the hedges 
with muskets.” Cromwell, in his letter, gives the number of 
Hamilton’s losses as one thousand, but omits to sav how many 
of his own forces were slain. Probably as many as Hamilton’s, 
seeing that the Royalists had the cover of the trees and hedges 
and the banks and hollow places. Nor is any account given 
of the Puritan widows who made lamentation over their “ un- 
returning brave,’ nor of many-a fond Cavalier mother who 
could proudly say of her boy— 


He died the beautiful death 
For the Church aud the King, 
And none shall see ine shed one tear, 
While yet o’er sorrow my soul can hear 
The war-cry ring— 
So firmly strong, so sweetly clear— 
“ For Church and King !” 


—Rev. S. J. STONE. 

We pass along the now level lane, and soon debouch on 
the old road from Warrington to Wigan, opposite the Hermit 
Inn. Turning northwards down the sloping road and round 
by the corn mill, we presently arrive at the highest point in 
the township—Woodhead Farm, lately made prominent as 
being the birthplace and girlhood home of the widow of the 
heroic Captain Smith, who went down with so many passen- 
gers and crew in the foundering of the Titanic, after collision 
with an iceberg in mid-Atlantic, on April 15th, 1912. То the 
right of a small weedy pit, near the bottom of the sloping 
field, is a well about a yard in diameter and two yards deep, 
built round with stones and roofed with flags (one of which 
has fallen slantwise into it), supposed to be the spot where, in 
642, Oswald, the Christian king of Northumbria, fell fighting 
against Penda, the Pagan king of Mercia. 
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From the trim little garden before the farmhouse a beau- 
tiful prospect greets the eye at every point of the compass— 
hill and dale and leafy wood and fertile field; and here it is 
said St. Oswald’s house of wattled willows stood. On the other 
side of the road is the quarry whence was hewn the stone to 
build the tower of St. Peter’s Church. 


St. Oswald’s Well. 


HE following story of St. Oswald’s Well is taken from 
Book III. of ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical History of the English 
Nation,” by the Venerable Bede, who was born about 675 A.D. 
and died about 734. 
CHAPTER IX. 


HOW MIRACULOUS CURES HAVE BEEN FREQUENTLY DONE IN THE 
PLACE WHERE KING OSWALD WAS KILLED; AND HOW, FIRST, 
A TRAVELLER’S HORSE WAS RESTORED AND AFTERWARDS A 
YOUNG GIRL CURED OF THE PALSY. [A.D. 642.] 


SWALD, the most Christian king of the Northumbrians, reigned 
nine years, including that vear which is to be held accursed for 
the brutal impiety of the king of the Britons, and the apostasy of 
the English kings; for, as was said above, it is agreed by the unani- 
mous consent of all, that the names of the apostates should be erased 
from the catalogue of the Christian kings, and no date ascribed to 
their reign. After which period, Oswald was killed in a great battle, 
by the ѕаше pagan nation and pagan king of the Mercians, who had 
slain his predecessor Edwin, at a place called in the English tongue 
Maserfield, in the thirty-eighth vear of his age, on the fifth day of 
the month of August. 

How great his faith was towards God, and how remarkable his 
devotion, has been made evident by miracles since his death ; for, in 
the place where he was killed by the pagans, fighting for his country, 
infirm men and cattle are healed to this day. Whereupon many took 
up the very dust of the place where his body fell, and, putting it into 
water, did much good with it to their friends who were sick. This 
custom came so much into use, that the earth being carried away by 
degrees, there remained a hole as deep as the height of aman. Nor 
is it to be wondered that the sick should be healed in the place 
where he died ; for, whilst he lived, he never ceased to provide for 
the poor and infirm, апа to bestow alms on them, and assist them. 
Many miracles are said to have been wrought in that place, or with 


SPUR AND CANNON BALL FOUND AT RED BANK. 
Photo. by T. Unsworth from Relics preserved in the Warrington Museum. 


WOODHEAD. 
* The short line shows the position of St. Oswald’s Well. 
Photo. by T. Unsworth, Earlestown. 
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the earth carried from thence ; but we have thought it sufficient to 
mention two, which we heard from our ancestors. 


It happened, not long after his death, that a man was travelling 
near that place, when his horse on a sudden began to tire, to stand 
stock still, hang down his head, and foam at the mouth, and, at 
length, as the pain increased, he fell to the ground; the rider dis- 
mounted, and, throwing some straw under him, waited to see whether 
the beast would recover ог die. At length, after much rolling about 
in extreme anguish, the horse happened to come to the very place 
where the aforesaid king died. Immediately the pain ceased, the 
beast gave over his struggles, and, as is usual with tired cattle, 
turned gently from side to side, and then starting up, perfectly 
recovered, began to graze on the green herbage; which the man 
observing, being an ingenious person, he concluded there must be 
some wonderful sanctity in the place where the horse had been 
healed, and left a mark there, that he might know the spot again. 
After which he again mounted his horse, and repaired to the inn 
where he intended to stop. On his arrival he found a girl, niece 
to the landlord, who had long languished under the palsy; and 
when the friends of the family, in his presence, lamented the girl’s 
calamity, he gave them an account of the place where his horse had 
been cured. In short, she was put into a cart and carried and laid 
down at the place. At first she slept awhile, and when she awaked 
found herself healed of her infirmity. Upon which she called for 
water, washed her face, put up her hair, and dressed her head, 
and returned home on foot, in good health, with those who had 
brought her. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE POWER OF THE EARTH OF THAT PLACE AGAINST FIRE. 


Roz the same time, another person of the British nation, as is 

reported, happened to travel by the same place, where the 
aforesaid battle was fought, and observing one particular spot of 
ground greener and more beautiful than any other part of the field, 
he judiciously concluded with himself that there could be no other 
cause for that unusual greenness, but that some person of more 
holiness than any other in the army had been killed there. He 
therefore took along with him some of that earth, tying it up ina 
linen cloth, supposing it would some time or other be of use for 
curing sick people, and, proceeding on his journey, came at night to 
a certain village, and entered a house where the neighbours were 
feasting at supper ; being received by the owners of the house, he 
sat down with them at the entertainment, hanging the cloth, in 
which he had brought the earth, on a post against the wall. They 
sat long at supper and drank hard, with a great fire in the middle of 
the room; it happened that the sparks flew up and caught the top 
of the house, which, being made of wattles and thatch, was presently 
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in a flame; the guests ran out in a fright, without being able to put 
a stop to the fire. The house was consequently burnt down, only 
that post on which the earth hung remained entire and untouched. 
On observing this, they were all amazed, and enquiring into it 
diligently, understood that the earth had been taken from the place 
where the blood of King Oswald had been shed. These miracles 
being made known and reported abroad, many began daily to 
frequent that place, and received health to themselves and theirs. 


Whether this is the place where Oswald was slain, or 
Muserfeld, now called Oswestry, is hard to determine. “The 
preponderance of evidence,” says Baines, “ supports the 
supposition that Maserfelth is Makerfield, in the parish of 
Winwick, to which Oswald the king, and the patron saint of 
the church, was attached. The repute of this holy well has 
continued to our own times, and an aged man named 
Roughley, who resided near the spot, and who died a little 
while before 1835, used to relate that his father received a 
small gratuity for many vears, from a Roman Catholic family 
in the neighbourhood, for keeping it free from weeds, that the 
water obtained from it for the surrounding Catholic chapels 
might be free from contamination.” Mr. Hardwicke, in his 
book, “On Some Ancient Battlefields in Lancashire,” says: 
“Some authorities fix it. at Oswestry, in Shropshire; while 
Archbishop Usher, Allan Butler, Powell, Dr. Cowper, Edward 
Baines, Thomas Baines, W. Beamont, Dr. Kendrick, Mr. Т. 
Littler, and others prefer Winwick.” In his visitation address 
at Warrington, a few years ago, Dr. Chavasse, the Bishop of 
Liverpool, also supported this view. Т. С. Rylands, Е.Ѕ.А., 
a Lancashire man, author of the pamphlet “ Winwick and 

` Culcheth in Lancashire: Their Place in History,” argues in 
favour of Oswestry. Dean Howson, however, in an address 
delivered at Chester in 1873, said, “ Не was not going to 
decide between the claims of the two places, but he was 
inclined to think both places might be reconciled. Oswald 
had a palace at Winwick, and there was a wall there that bore 
his name, and an inscription [round the church] that recorded 
his attachment to the locality. Oswestry was said to mean 
Oswald’s tree. There was no reason why they should not 
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believe that he was killed at Winwick, and that his head 
and arms were taken away and put on a stump of wood at 


Oswestry. The conflicting statements would then be recon- 
ciled,’”’* 


We now retrace our steps to the Warrington road, and, in 
passing the farmhouses, think of our visit to the plain of 
Waterloo, and wonder if these buildings played the part of 
Hougoumiont, La Haie Sainte, and Gros Caillou. It is stated 
that Copholthillt (better known to many as Kerfoot’s Farm) 
was the headquarters of the Royalist forces, and that the Red 
Bank Mill was also utilised by the Duke’s soldiers. Our per- 
sonal remembrances of the latter place, however, are of a more 
peaceful nature, for here our.late Vicar, when curate to the 
Rev. Thomas Whitley, lodged, and often on Sunday after- 
noons have we members of his Sunday-school class gathered 
round his tea-table and enjoyed the good things provided for 
our especial delectation. We distinctly recall one occasion 
when his maiden sister had sent him a present of shrimps, 
and how he taught us to shell them, showing himself the 
while an adept in the art. And in the parlour of this farm- 
house he prepared us for Confirmation in the earnest and 
touchingly impressive way we all so well remember. 

Near the entrance to the lane, alongside the gate leading 
into the field that borders the brook, is a rough stone, about 
eighteen inches high, called the Boundary-stone. Is this the 
stone that was set up to mark the site of the battle? 

* Recent research does not support the derivation of Oswestry 
meaning ‘‘Oswald’s tree,” for the word Oswald is Celtic Osw (equa), 
“horse,” and alt, “high placed,” which Germanized is alda (senex), 
“old” ; and Oswestry is also Celtic Osw, ‘‘horse’s,” with a connective 
es, “of the,” and the word tri, “three.” То make it Gothic triu, ““ arbor 
or woody,” would make it hybrid quite unnecessarily. The es makes it 
look plausible at the expense of half the name (a/t or a/d) in Oswald. 

_t “Copholthill” was the site of the Royalist camp. At Red Bank 
Mill, the Duke’s forces made their treasury of the cornbin, which a local 
celebrity wished to transport to Warrington Museum, but it was too big 
and bulky and rather like a white elephant. Carlyle made a study of 


this very spot in writing his “Letters and Speeches of Cromwell.” — 
ETM C 
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Gallows Croft. 


O~ our right, nearly opposite this spot of pleasant memories, 

just above the willow-bed, is a triangular piece of land 
called Gallows Croft, where, it is said, Cromwell’s soldiers 
hanged many of the prisoners taken in the Red Bank fight. 
To us this story seems very improbable, seeing that with 
“push of pike, and charging very home,” the Roundheads 
had a more expeditious way of disposing of their prisoners 
than by hanging them: besides, we would give the victors 
credit for more humanity and a better knowledge of the 
usages of war than either of these alternatives suggests. By 
others it is said to be the site of the baronial gallows-tree 
when Newton enjoyed that addition to its state.* 


The biverpool Farm Ѕеђооі. 


e 


E continue our way Newtonwards, and soon arrive at the 
§ 
© Liverpool Farm School, which was opened in July of 


¢ 


1868, and bears the appropriate inscription, “І was in prison, 
and уе came unto Me.” The institution belongs to the Liver- 
pool Juvenile Reformatory Association, and is managed by a 
committee under the powers of ‘‘ The Children Act,” 1908. It 
is doing excellent work in educating the boys and teaching 
them useful trades, as well as instructing them “іп the way 
they should go,” and thus trying to counteract the influences 
of evil heredity and hitherto base environment. The school 
was commenced, in the house at the Park over the way, on 
the 16th April, 1859, with one boy, and was licensed to 
admit 80 boys. By the end of the year 43 boys had entered, 
and the following year the house was full. The first superin- 
tendent was Mr. Richard Hughes Atty, who held the position 
for thirty years, dying on the 15th September, 1888, aged 

* As regards Gallows Croft, I saw Mr. Legh’s men take “ ѕеіѕіп” of 


it by cutting a turf and getting it from some other agent. William Shaw 
(who lived in High-street next to the stationer’s) was witness.—P. M. C. 
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66 years, much beloved by the boys and highly respected 
by the people of the district. His mortal remains lie in the 
little cemetery attached to St, Peter’s, and in the same grave 
were lately laid those of his widow, whom we knew as a kind, 
Christian lady and sympathetic friend of the boys. Mr. Atty 
was a stalwart and a capital swimmer, and many a time won 
our admiration by diving off the trunk of an oak which over- 
hung the water at Castle Hill, when he came with some of his 
boys, at six o’clock on summer mornings, to bathe in the lake. 
He was followed at the school by a superintendent whose 
reign was very brief. Mr. Digweed succeeded, and, after a 
beneficent rule of some nineteen years, retired to give place 
to the present master, Mr. J. H. Jones, who is ably main- 
taining the excellent reputation of the school. Since the 
opening of the present school many additions and improve- 
ments have been made, and the Red Bank mill and farm 
added. There are now 150 boys at the school.* 


A few yards onwards, and we reach the bridge over the 
Winwick Branch Line, made to relieve the line by Earles- 
town Junction and Newton Station of goods trafic and as a 
more direct route for non-stopping express trains speeding 
north and south. The line was made whilst the Farm School 
was in building, and was opened for trafic in 1867. Ata 
bridge a few yards away is a cleverly-constructed apparatus 
for dropping letter-bags into the mail-trains passing thereby 
at full speed; and a few feet from where we are standing, 
set in the kerbstone of the road, is a red-veined ironstone 
boulder, the story connected with which we are now about 
го tell. 

* Hundreds of these boys passed under our notice from time to time, 
all well disciplined by Mr. Atty, who was kind though very strict. It 
was related to me by Mr. В. В. Glover that, while some of them were 
employed in his garden in Church-street, the fruit of the mulberry-trees, 
planted in the reign of King James to encourage the silk trade, had 


mysteriously disappeared. Ultimately traced, it brought condign punish- 
ment to the offender, and cured both plaintiff and defendant.—P. М. С. 
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The Bloody Stone. 


Ф" WALTER Scorr, in his introduction to “The Betrothed,” 

gives the following: “І am permitted by my noble 
friends, the lord and lady of Haighhall, to print the following 
extract from the family genealogy :— 


Sir William Bradshaghe 2d 
Sone to Sr iohn was A 
great traueller and A 
Souldyer and married 

To 


Mabell daughter and 

Sole heire of Hugh 

Noris de Haghe and 

Blackrode and had issue 
DING S ЖО 


of this Mabel is a story by tradition of undouted 
verity that in Sr William Bradshage’s absence 
(beinge то yeares away in the wares) she 
married a welsh kt. Sr William retorninge 
from the wares came in a Palmers habit amo- 
ngst the Poore to haghe. Who when she saw & 
congetringe that he favoured her former 
husband wept, for which the kt chasticed her 
at wich Sr William went and made him selfe 
Knawne to his Tennants in wch space the kt 
fled, but neare to Newton Parke Sr William ouer- 
tooke him and slue him. Тһе said Dame 
Mabell was enioyned by her confessor to 
doe Реппапсеѕ by going onest euery week 
barefout апа bare legg’d to a Crosse ner Wigan 
from the haghe wilest she lined & is called 
Mabb ¥ to this day; & ther monument Lyes 
in wigan Church as you see ther Portrd. 

у AM 2 DOM : 1215; 

“There were many vestiges around Haighhall, both of the 
Catholic penances of the Lady Mabel and the history of this 
unfortunate transaction in particular; the whole history was 
within the memory of man portrayed upon a glass window in 
the hall, where unfortunately it bas not been preserved. 
Mab’s Cross is still extant. An old ruinous building is said to 
have been the place where the Lady Mabel was condemned 
to render penance, by walking hither from Haighhall bare- 
footed and bare-legged for the performance of her devotions. 
This relic, to which an anecdote so curious is annexed, is now 
unfortunately ruinous. . . . The tradition, which the Author 
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knew very early in life, was told to him by the late Lady Bal- 
carras. He was so much struck with it that, being at that 
time profuse of legendary lore, he inserted it in the shape of a 
note to ‘ Waverley,’ the first of his romantic offences. Had he 
then known, as he now does, the value of such a story, it is 
likely that, as directed in the inimitable receipt for making an 
epic poem preserved in the Guardian, he would have kept it 
for some future opportunity.” This introduction is dated ist 
June, 1832. What Sir Walter omitted to do has, seventy-eight 
years later, been modestly done by the author of ‘‘ Newton-le- 
Willows iu Picture and Verse.” 

In his “ Lancashire Legends,’ Mr. John Harland, the 
editor of Routledge’s edition of Baines’s “ Lancashire,” no 
mean authority on matters legendary and antiquarian, writing 
of Mab’s Cross, says: “In Wigan, near one of the four gates 
called Standish Gate, stands a ruined stone cross, connected 
with an ancient tradition, which the late Mr. Roby has 
expanded and embellished into a long and interesting story ; 
but the principal source he draws from is the genealogical 
roll of the Bradshaighs. . . . Sir William Bradshaigh was out- 
lawed during the space of a year and a day for killing the 
Welsh knight; but he and his lady, it is said, lived happily 
together afterwards until their death. . . . It is probable Sir 
William was in the disastrous campaign of Edward II. against 
the Scots; and his long absence from home is accounted for 
by the supposition that he was for the greater part of the time 
a captive. 

“The most ancient and interesting monument in Wigan 
parish church is placed under the stairs leading to the east 
gallery, where two mangled figures of whitewashed stone 
preserve the remembrance of Sir William Bradshaigh, of 
Haigh, and his lady Mabel—he in an antique coat of mail, 
crosslegged, with his sword partly drawn from the scabbard 
by his left side, and on his shoulder his shield, charged with 
two bends; and she in a long robe, veiled, her hands elevated 
and conjoined in the attitude of prayer. In 1664, when Sir 
William Dugdale made his visitation, he sketched a drawing 
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of the monument, as it then stood, upon the family pedigree, 
now in the possession of the Earl of Balcarres. Sir William 
was not only outlawed for slaying the Welsh knight, but in 
the Inquisitones ad quod damnum of 11th Edward II. (1317-18), 
he is designated ‘a felon.’ ” 

Mr. William Byrom, writing to the Liverpool Courier in 1869 
concerning a visit to Winwick, says: “On leaving the train at 
Newton Bridge and descending to the highway, and seeing 
the modern kerbstone of the road, I was afraid lest the Bloody 
Stone would have been carried away. But no! there it was 
imbedded on the side of the footpath as of yore, from the day 
of the Red Bank fight in 1648. Young children (as I had been 
taught, as my father had been taught, and as he had heard 
from his grandfather) stood and spat upon it; I asked them 
why? and they believed, as we had all been taught for so 
many generations to believe, that the spittle would turn into 
blood in sympathy with some event, as tradition tells us, of 
the terrible fight in the roads and fields of the vicinity, and 
especially at the pass a little further on.” 

Mr. Beaniont first suggested that the Bloody Stone, which 
certainly was in Newton Park, might be the place where the 
Welsh knight was killed by Sir William Bradshaigh. Before 
the making of the Winwick Branch Line, there were growing 
in the field, just inside the railings, two tall poplars, which, 
when boys, we were told marked the spot where the Welsh 
knight was buried—‘‘one at his head, and one at his toe” — 
but of this we can find no written confirmation. This story 
has been dramatized, largely on Mr. Roby’s romance, and was 
produced at the Royal Court Theatre, Wigan, on July 22nd,. 
1907, when it was our pleasure to witness its performance by 
Mr. Benson’s London Company. The play was entitled “ The 
Lady of Haigh; or, A Wife’s Penance. The Story of Mab’s 
Cross.” 

A very large round boulder-stone stood at the right-hand side of 
Rob Lane end in Newton. It was, in my opinion, some great landmark 
and boundary-stone. It was not in the way of traffic; but, in the onward 


march of modern civilization, had to go, hastened by official ignorance 
and disregard of the past. Moreover, it had become a favourite standing- 


THE BLOODY STONE. 
Photo. by T. Unsworth, Earlestown. 


NEWTON HALL. 
Photo. by T. Unsworth, Earlestown. 
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place for “ revivalist ” preachers from Golborne, who came to stir up the 
people. We reminded the Earlestown Primitive Methodists of this fact 
when their chapel was opened in 1872. Тһе excuse made for its destruc- 
tion was that no cart could take it away: the wonder was how it came 
to be there! The probability is that the Bloody Stone was originally 
one of these boundary-stones to define the limits of Newton Park, as 
another, almost like it, was to be found on the south side by the high- 
way as it is. Herodian testifies that Heliogabalus, which is the Baal of 
the Tyrians, was worshipped in a great stone, round at bottom, and 
ending in a cone to signify the nature of fire. Dr. Plot and Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, grounding upon the custom of the Phcenicians and Greeks, who, 
say they, were nations undoubtedly acquainted with Britain before the 
arrival of the Romans, and who set up unpolished stones, instead of 
images, to the honour of their gods.—P, М. С. 


Newton Park. 


ЧӘ EWTON PARK, at the time of the tragic occurrence of 

which we have just given the details, was probably 
larger than it is at present, and, like the surrounding district, 
would doubtless be well wooded, as is attested by such names 
as Woodhead, Cop Holts, etc. It would then (1315) belong to 
either the Langtons or the Priors of St. Oswald’s at Nostell. 
The park and mansion are now owned by the Bankes family, 
of Winstanley Hall, near Wigan, one of whom (William 
Bankes) married, in 1687, Lettice, daughter of Richard Legh, 
Esq., of Lyme. The Woodhead Farm adjoining also belongs to 
the same family. The park is bounded on the north by South- 
worth-road, on the west by Winwick-road, on the south by 
Hermitage Green Lane, and on the east by the old Warrington 
and Wigan-road and Parkside. The mansion (formerly known 
as “ Park Barn ”) bears on the south the initials of Meyricke 
Bankes, is dated 1774, and since 1850 has been occupied by Mr. 
Wilson, the Farm School Association, Mr. Hands, Mr. Thomas 
Stone, the railway contractor, and is now tenanted by his son, 
Mr. Robert Stone, J.P. . The farm lands, which comprise the 
greater portion of the park, are extensive, and the outbuildings, 
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which are many, have all the equipment, orderliness, and 
cleanliness of a model farm. 


“ Parkside ” indicates the boundary of the park on the Lowton side. 
“Park” is Celtic for the Latin parcus (from which we get the modern 
French word parc), carrying us back to remote periods and the Roman 
occupation, which inclines me to think that parc (a circular enclosure), 
in this case, was for deer, because the name in Anglo-Saxon, deorfald, 
gives the fald or feld in Mackerfeld, of which the Gothic is valda. But 
parks were not for deer alone, but for wild cattle, notably the white wild 
Caledonian cattle such as Thomas Legh, Esq., kept in Disley Park, in 
Cheshire, which I once saw there. And equally rare, as a boy, I saw two 
yokes of oxen ploughing on Squire Bankes’s estate in Winstanley, near 
Wigan. The only other instance was in Styria (Austria), where I saw five 
or six pairs of oxen yoked together ploughing in the fashion described 
in the Scriptures, where they were yoked by their horns, and the goad, 
like a very long fishing-rod, lay across their horns, instead of а whip.— 
РОМЕО; 


The Dyeing and Bleaching Works. 


§qE proceed оп our way, and opposite Pennington’s house 
e (one of the oldest farm buildings in the township), we 
arrive at the new bleaching mills and note the additions and 
improvements; and whilst we regret the untoward circum- 
stances which brought about the decline of the paper mill 
(started in 1860), we cordially welcome the new firm, and 
hope their venture will be crowned with success. 


The Old Corn Mill. 


О round by Mr. Boardman’s little shop, we come to 

the mill and the mill-stream. How often, in the olden 
days, have we stood within the doorway of the mill and heard 
the rumbling of the revolving mill-wheel as it kept the 
machinery in motion, and watched the dusty millers moving 
to and fro at their work, the while we inhaled the sweet smell 
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of ground wheat and other cereals! The mill-wheel rumbles 
no longer, for at midnight on the 28th August, 1906, the mill 
was found to be on fire, and in a few hours was completely 
gutted. The tottering walls have been taken down to within 
a few feet of the ground; and the two-century mill, having 
outlived its usefulness, is, we are informed, not likely to be 
rebuilt. The little cataract from the mill-race still falls with 
mimic roar on to the rocky foundation and stones below, and 
the old inhabitant, by force of habit, still stops to look over 
the bridge at the falling water with its rising spray, with as 
much interest, perhaps, as when a child he stretched on tiptoe 
to view it. 

John Walmsley was an ideal miller with his burly bulk and dusty 
coat, as his brother Richard was an ideal mechanic till he became the 
jovial landlord of the new “Legh Arms,” with “Апп” as barmaid, who 


gave me good advice out of motherly regard for my guileless youth.— 
PIM Cs 


Newton Hall. 


HE following description of the hall, as it was before its 
restoration some thirty years ago, is condensed from 

the second edition of Mr. W. Beamont’s “ Fee of Makerfield”’: 
“About this time, probably by purchase from the Langtons, 
the Blackburnes became the owners of an estate in Newton, 
and soon afterwards (1634) built there the venerable mansion 
called Newton Hall. Richard Blackburne, Esq., the builder 
of the house, who was first of Scorton Hall, and afterwards of 
Newton, married Jane, the daughter of John Aynsworth, Esq., 
of that place. . . . The extensive front of the new hall was 
flanked by wide projecting gables at its two ends, and a 
smaller one in the centre, through which there was the great 
entrance into the house. The foundations and corners were 
of solid brickwork, and the upper part, which was of timber 
and plaster, was coloured black and white in an agreeable 
geometrical pattern.” [On its restoration when Mr. Hood 
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Wright came to the place, care was taken to preserve the 
outward appearance of the front of the hall, with the result 
that the raised brickwork patterns of diamonds and fleurs-de-lis 
are retained. |] “Each story of the house had long rows of 
heavy mullioned windows. . . . Entering through the porch, 
the stranger found himself in a great hall furnished with a 
long solid oak table, and at one side, lighted by a window 
filled with the family arms, was the grand staircase leading to 
a gallery which ran round the hall, and from which was the 
entrance to the upper rooms, while the Queen’s arms were 
emblazoned over the mantelpiece, supported on one side by 
the lion of Enyland, and on the other by the winged dragon 
of the house of Tudor, and surrounded by the Garter motto, 
‘Honi soit qui mal у pense.” At the rebuilding, the gallery 
was absorbed into the rooms built in the upper part of the 
hall, and the fireplace was entirely rebuilt, the old bricks 
being replaced by stone. The house was moated, but the 
moat has disappeared, part having merged in the brook. 
During our early days, however, there was a considerable 
quantity of water all along the railings which bound the 
Slopes on the southern side. On the western side, imme- 
diately behind the house, upon the red rock, is a plateau 
several feet above the ground floor of the building, and 
probably on this side the house was protected by a dry fosse. 
This high land or mount had subterranean passages and walls, 
which now form part of the railway embankment. 


In the first edition of the “ Fee of Makerfield,” printed in 
pamphlet form by Messrs. McCorquodale after its delivery as 
an address to the members of the Newton Mechanics’ Institute 
by Mr. Beamont, we take the following: “A few years ago, 
the book which I now produce was picked up by Dr. Robson 
at an old bookstall. For some time it did not seem likely to 
profit him or anyone much; but at length he stumbled on the 
key to it, and I am now able to tell you that it was written by 
an inhabitant of this borough, Thomas Blackburne, of Newton 
Hall. His biographers inform us that he was a learned man, 
and skilled in archery; and many passages from this book, 
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locked up in cipher, which he intended should conceal them 
from all the world, show that he was a devout one.” The 
book, which is a diary of twelve months, October 13th, 1634, 
to October 12th, 1635, contains many prayers, and the four 
letters, representing the word “ Amen,” led to the discovery of 
the key to the writing. This Thomas Blackburne was the 
son of the Richard Blackburne who built the hall, and, 
judging from the subjoined extracts from his diary, it would 
seem that he assisted his father in the building :— 


Oct. the 13th, 1634.—About bildinge I did spend the whole of 
this day. . . . Reasonably well spent I this day in sivell outeward 
cariage ; but inwardlye I am but worldly miended, could in devotion, 
and quite could in zeal, too earthly miended and troubled about 
bilding. 

16th.—This was our rearinge day, and about this business I 
spent this whole day. 

December Ist.—This morning, after І had saide my morninge 
prayers, I went to the new bildinge, and theare my selfe alone did I 
pray and meditate. 


The biverpool and Manehester Railway. 


Ge HE following story of the railway, so far as it affects this 

township and the neighbourhood, is taken from a bro- 
chure written by James Scott Walker, published in Liverpool 
in 1831, and dedicated to George Stephenson ; supplemented 
by extracts from Fanny Kemble’s “ Record of a Girlhood” :— 


Origin of the Railway. 


“The project of a railway between Liverpool and Man- 
chester was entertained so early as the year 1822, so that the 
Darlington road, (a single line, chiefly appropriated for the 
conveyance of coals,) which was not completed till 1825, can- 
not be said to have furnished the idea, although its success 
was doubtless matter of encouragement at a subsequent period. 
Joseph Sandars, Esq., of this town (Liverpool), merits the 
honourable distinction of being the father of the present 
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undertaking. Mr. James, an engineer of London, who had 
witnessed the operations of locomotive engines in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle-on-Tyne, communicated his sentiments 
on the subject to Mr. S., and the latter, impressed with the 
feasibilitv of the scheme, directed a survey to be made (the 
cost at his own responsibility) between the two towns. Тһе 
project was soon afterwards adopted by a number of influential 
individuals. - The increasing commerce of this port, which 
had in ten years doubled its tonnage in shipping; the propor- 
tionate increase of manufacturing industry at Manchester ; 
the general growing importance of the surrounding districts— 
all connected by bonds of commercial interest—together with 
the great transit of goods from place to place, and the delays 
and inadequacy of the conveyances by canal and highway, 
were circumstances that urged on the projected innovation. 
A deputation (including Mr. Sandars) visited the railway at 
Darlington, and, having returned with a favourable report, a 
committee was formed, headed by Chas. Lawrence, Esq., then 
mayor; а subscription list was opened, which was soon filled, 
and Mr. George Stephenson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was | 
appointed engineer. 


“ Application was made to Parliament in the following 
year (1825) for a bill to empower the company to proceed with 
the purchase of land and the formation of the railway. This 
application met with a most strenuous opposition. The pro- 
prietors of the three canals (the Duke of Bridgewater’s, the 
Mersey and Irwell, and the Leeds and Liverpool) combined to 
put down a project which threatened their very existence; 
and they were joined by the Earls of Derby and Sefton, who 
considered that the privacy of their domains would be invaded 
by the line passing through them. ‘he opposition of these 
noblemen was not without foundation, the nature of a railway 
not being vet understood, and the nuisance of a canal to 
landed proprietors being generally admitted. The opposing 
counsel went so far as to denounce locomotive engines as 
unseemly, and other arguments were adduced to convince 
Parliament that it ought not to sanction the bill, from con- 
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siderations of kindness to the projectors of a scheme so 
pregnant with evil—so profitless, wild, and visionary! After 
a vigorous discussion in committee of thirty-seven days, 
during which every clause of the bill was opposed, the first 
clauses, authorizing the operations, were negatived by a large 
majority, and the bill was prudently withdrawn. But public 
opinion was in its favour, and it was resolved to renew the 
application in the ensuing session. In the interim, such 
members of Parliament as could attend, and were favourable 
to the scheme, were invited to meet a deputation from the 
body of the directors, to discuss its merits. The invitation 
was accepted, and the meeting took place in London in June, 
1825. Amongst the members present were Mr. Huskisson 
and General Gascoyne, and it was resolved that, as the pre- 
amble of the bill had been proved, it was expedient to renew 
the application. Meantime, it was proposed to one of the 
trustees of the Duke’s canal to become a proprietor in the 
railway. This offer was rejected; but a similar overture made 
to the Marquis of Stafford, who was interested in the canal, 
was favourably received, and that nobleman became a pro- 
prietor to the extent of one thousand shares. 


“The committee then issued a prospectus detailing the 
advantages of the railway, and meeting, by new propositions, 
many of the objections formerly started—as, for example, by 
making a tunnel under the town, to avoid all interruption in 
the public streets; avoiding the estates of Lord Sefton, and 
crossing only a few of Lord Derby’s fields; by carrying the 
line to the neighbourhood of coal and other productive 
districts; and by endeavouring to benefit every landowner 
through whose grounds it was to pass, in granting peculiar 
compensation for damages, and in paying the full value for 
the land required. 

“ Та February, 1826, the bill was again brought into Parlia- 
ment, and, after considerable discussion, was passed by both 
Houses. A general meeting of the subscribers was held in 
May following when twelve directors were chosen by the body 
at large, and three by the Marquis of Stafford, to carry the 
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formation of the road into effect. Mr. George Stephenson was 
appointed principal engineer to the company, and the result 
has demonstrated the propriety of their choice. 


The Formation of the Railway. 


“The great object to be accomplished was the construction 
of a road which, in addition to the advantages derivable from 
the use of rails, should be as nearly as possible upon a dead 
level throughout, and, at the same time, in so direct a line 
that the distance should be shorter than by the highway, and 
abrupt curves, which would increase the friction on wheels, 
be also avoided. To effect these desiderata hills have been 
cut through, and valleys crossed by embankments, to maintain 
the level. The line was marked out in 1826, and in the same 
year the first operation began by draining a part of Chat Moss, 
the practicability of establishing a road over which reasonable 
apprehensions had been entertained, and had formed one of 
the grounds of objection in Parliament to the undertaking. 
The work of clearing and cutting at several points of the line 
commenced in January following, from which period the 
work has regularly proceeded without interruption, when the 
weather, a large proportion of which proved unfavourable, 
would permit. A great number of men have constantly been 
employed on the line (exclusive of the Tunnel, which occupied 
about three hundred); and during the last year of the opera- 
tions they worked night and day. Some of the labourers were 
employed in cutting through deep beds of soil, sand, or marl ; 
some in quarrying their way through mountains of freestone ; 
some in conveying materials from the cuttings to the embank- 
ments, or to the deposits for waste; some in hewing stone; 
some in building bridges, and walling in the line in the cut- 
tings, where the materials were liable to slip down; and some 
at several points in permanently laying the rails as the level 
was obtained. То facilitate these operations, temporary rail- 
ways were laid, removed, and replaced as required; suitable 
waggons, with horses, were employed to transport the mate- 
rials where manual labour could be dispensed with ; and when 
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considerable portions of the line became finished, locomotive 
engines were employed with great advantage. The machinery 
апа implements for the works were of the most approved 
description, and experience and ingenuity frequently sug- 
gested new appliances and improvements to abridge and 
expedite labour, to the several intelligent contractors, amongst 
whom the line was portioned out in lengths, and who urged 
on their respective parties of workmen with unremitting 
anxiety and perseverance. The whole was under the direction 
of Mr. Stephenson, whose experience and talent as an engineer, 
as well as his suavity, yet firmness of manner, peculiarly fitted 
him for the important office.” 


Description of the Line. 

Omitting the description of the line from Liverpool to 
Rainhill, we resume our story at the Sutton Excavation, about 
“two miles from Rainhill, which is cut chiefly through marl 
and beds of slaty coal. Here the road is crossed by several 
stone bridges, and the velocity of the carriages assures the 
traveller that he is descending the Sutton inclined plane. The 
view at this place is confined, but not irksome, and of a well- 
constructed road ‘the unbounded prospect lies before him.’ 
Several bridges again span the line, and at twelve miles from 
Liverpool it crosses the level of the road between Bold and St. 
Helens. Waggons let loose from the trammels of the break 
here run down the plane like arrows from a bow, nor stop till 
their impetus propels them far beyond the termination of the 
declivity. 

“ Passing a rather interesting country, we now reach the 
level of Parr Moss, and experience the first sensation of travel- 
ling on an elastic surface. Тһе carriages cease to be so noisy 
as on terra firma, and we feel as if skimming over a sea of oil. 
This moss is, in some places, twenty feet deep, and extends 
three-quarters of a mile. A good deal of planting has been 
effected on it, particularly on the right, and the trees and 
brushwood have a pleasing warmth of appearance. 


“ Passing Burtonwood, on the right, we reach, at fourteen 
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and a half miles from Liverpool, the Sankey Embankment 
and Viaduct. The valley is here crossed by a battery of great 
height-—in one part more than seventy feet above the fields— 
and a magnificent viaduct. The embankment is formed of 
marl, moss, and other materials, compacted with brushwood. 
The viaduct has nine arches, each fifty feet span, and varies 
from sixty to seventy feet in height. The St. Helens canal 
passes under one of these noble arches; a small river under 
another, and the picturesque appearance of vessels under sail, 
far below the feet of the traveller, wending their way through 
a rich and undulated country, conveys an impression to the 
mind at once pleasing and sublime. The piling for a founda- 
tion for this bridge, the ground being sandy and alluvial for a 
depth of thirty feet, was a work of great magnitude, and the 
cost of the whole was above £40,000. From the bridge are 
conspicuous, on the rising ground on the left, the stands of 
the Newton race-course; and Warrington Church is seen to 
the south. 


“At the fifteenth mile-post conimences the Sandy Mains 
embankment, upon which, enjoying a delightful prospect, the 
traveller is soon whirled to within a hundred yards of the 
‘sweet, healthy, and clean’ little borough town of Newton,— 
above the lower end of which the embankment rises about 
forty feet. Here there is a viaduct of four arches, each thirty 
feet span and forty in height. Under one of them passes the 
post road between Warrington and Bolton, and under another 
the little river with which those who have visited Newton are 
familiar. Owing to the straightness of the line of road, the 
traveller, unless he be enabled to dismount, can form only an 
imperfect idea of the magnitude and elegance of these two 
viaducts. Thence to Warrington is about five miles, and it 
may be remarked that Winwick Church stands, at some dis- 
tance to the south, the richest vicarage but one in the kingdom. 
A short way beyond Newton, the Wigan and Newton Branch 
enters the railway; and we next come to the great Kenyon 
excavation, from which above 700,000 cubic yards of sand and 
clay were carried off and used to form the embankments 
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further on. This was the largest work on the line, and across 
it are several handsome bridges ; one in particular (properly a 
tunnel) banked up, over the arch, with earth covered with 
grass, the road that crosses it being bounded by wooden rail- 
ings. The appearance of a broad strip of verdure in such a 
situation is at once singular and pleasing. A little further on, 
joining the line by two branches from the north, one sweeping 
towards Manchester,’the other to Liverpool, is the Kenyon 
and Leigh Junction Railway, which joins that of the Bolton 
and Leigh, near the latter place.” 


Engineers and Builders of the principal Bridges. 


Sankey Viaduct, Resident Engineer ......... Mr. Holkyard. 

Do. беса И. сле са Mr. Fife. 
Newton Viaduct, Builder ....... eaten cre Mr. George Findlay. 
ае е Do. 
УС Васе E р ыдын RE Mr. Brockbank. 
Water street Viaduct коиды Do. and Mr. Findlay. 


Hxpenses of the whole Undertaking, 


Including salaries and anticipated expenses before completion, £ 
AD O A ао ЕКЕ E E а Аас 820,000 


The Tunnel cost, including about £10,000 compensation to indi- 


viduals tor Houses, damage, еб ао 44,770 
КОЛА АШИ Н е Ла ба айы 2,480 
Ие ап сеу Viaduct a aoa Rna енене caress oe 45,200 
BIN ео Wala GLC уой фууу ызалуу ERE ES pinata 5,300 
тезе MeN Ада“ сб уус улл лушы урыу Aae 3,700 
ешр еа ане Ао ЕИН 4,500 
ТАО оа ане а E 27,000 
О A OU tae ttre БИЕ ОРЕ 130,000 
Crimes апа we M1 AMMEN CSs pans шш чене самар н-нын, 200,000 
Т ЕЗ ли Олло Ын RA RL ESO 70,000 


Building the Bridges, making the Road, Salaries, Waggons, etc., 
etc., constituted the remaining expenses. 


Fanny Kemble’s Account of her Trip to the 
Sankey Viaduct. 
“While we were acting at Liverpool, an experimental trip 
was proposed upon the line of railway which was being con- 
structed between Liverpool and Manchester, the first mesh of 
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that amazing iron net which now crowns the whole surface of 
England and all the civilized portions of the earth... . My 
father knew several of the gentlemen most deeply interested 
in the undertaking, and Stephenson having proposed a trial 
trip as far as the fifteen-mile viaduct, they, with infinite kind- 
ness, invited him and permitted me to accompany them ; 
allowing me, moreover, the place which I felt to be one of 
supreme honour, by the side of Stephenson. All that wonder- 
ful history, as much more interesting than a romance as truth 
is stranger than fiction, which Mr. Smiles’s biography of the 
projector has given in so attractive a form to the world, I then 
heard from his own lips. 

“There was once а man, who was born at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, who was a common coal-digger; this man had an 
immense constructiveness, which displayed itself in pulling 
his watch to pieces and putting it together again; in making 
a pair of shoes when he happened to be some days without 
occupation; finally—here is a great gap in my story—it 
brought him in the capacity of an engineer before a committee 
of the House of Commons, with his head full of plans for con- 
structing a railroad from Liverpool to Manchester. 


“ Апа now I will give you an account of my yesterday’s 
excursion. A party of sixteen persons was ushered into a 
large courtyard, where, under cover, stood several carriages of 
a peculiar construction, one of which was prepared for our 
reception. It was a long-bodied vehicle with seats placed 
across it, back to back; the one we were in had six of these 
benches, and was a sort of uncovered char-a-banc. The 
wheels were placed upon two iron bands, which formed the 
road, and to which they are fitted, being so constructed as to 
slide along without any danger of hitching or becoming dis- 
placed, on the same principle as a thing sliding on a concave 
groove. The carriage was set in motion by a mere push, and, 
having received this impetus, rolled with us down an inclined 
plane into a tunnel, which forms the entrance to the railroad. 
.. . We were introduced to the little engine which was to 
drag us along the rails. She (for they make these curious 
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little fire-horses all mares) consisted of a boiler, a stove, a 
small platform, a bench, and behind the bench a barrel con- 
taining enough water to prevent her being thirsty for fifteen 
miles,—the whole machine not bigger than a common fire- 
engine. She goes upon two wheels, which are her feet, and 
are moved by bright steel legs called pistons; these are pro- 
pelled by steam, and in proportion as more steam is applied 
to the upper extremities (the hip-joints, I suppose) of these 
pistons, the faster they move the wheels; and when it is 
desirable to diminish the speed, the steam, which unless suf- 
fered to escape would burst the boiler, evaporates through a 
safety-valve into the air. The reins, bit, and bridle of this 
wonderful beast is a small steel handle, which applies or with- 
draws the steam from its legs or pistons, so that a child might 
manage it. The coals, which are its oats, were under the 
bench, and there was a small brass tube affixed to the boiler, 
with water in it, which indicates by its fullness or emptiness 
when the creature wants water, which is immediately con- 
veyed to it from its reservoirs. There is a chimney to the 
stove, but, as they burn coke, there is none of the dreadful 
black smoke which accompanies the progress of a steam 
vessel. This snorting little animal, which I felt rather inclined 
to pat, was then harnessed to our carriage, and, Mr. Stephenson 
having taken me on the bench with him, we started at about 
ten miles an hour.” 


After describing her journey through the tunnels, the 
Olive Mount cutting, and across Parr Moss, Miss Kemble 
continues: “We had now come fifteen miles, and stopped 
where the road traversed a wide and deep valley. Stephenson 
made me alight, and let me down to the bottom of this ravine, 
over which, in order to keep his road level, he had thrown a 
magnificent viaduct of nine arches, the middle one of which 
is seventy feet high, through which we saw the whole of this 
beautiful little valley. It was wonderful and lovely beyond all 
words. He here told me many curious things respecting this 
ravine: how he believed the Mersey had once rolled through 
it; how the soil had proved so unfavourable for the foundation 
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of his bridge that it was built upon piles, which had been 
driven into the earth to an enormous depth; how, while dig- 
ging for a foundation, he had come to a tree bedded in the 
earth fourteen feet below the surface of the ground ; how tides 
are caused, and how another flood might be caused; all of 
which I have remembered and noted down at much greater 
length than I can enter upon it here. He explained to me the 
whole construction of the steam engine, and said he could 
soon make a famous engineer of me, which, considering the 
wonderful things he has achieved, I dare say is not impossible. 
.. . We then rejoined the rest of the party, and the engine 
having received its supply of water, the carriage was placed 
behind it, for it cannot turn, and was set off at its utmost 
speed, thirty-five miles an hour, swifter than a bird flies (for 
they tried the experiment with a snipe). 

“NOW for a word or two about the master of all these 
marvels, with whom I am most horribly in love. He is а man 
of from fifty to fifty-five years of age; his face is fine, though 
careworn, and bears an expression of deep thoughtfulness ; 
his mode of explaining his ideas is peculiar and very original, 
striking, and forcible; and although his accent indicates 
strongly his north-country birth, his language has not the 
slightest touch of vulgarity or coarseness. He has certainly 
turned my head.” 


Grand Opening of the Railway. 


“The opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
to which may be added the great interest produced by the 
presence of the hero of Waterloo, combining in his person the 
influence of the eminent station which he now fills, together 
with the long array of nobility and gentry which had been 
invited to attend and take part in a ceremony fraught with 
consequences which no human foresight can pretend to delin- 
eate or limit, caused such a public excitation in this neigh- 
bourhood, which has never before been witnessed. 

“ Everything being ready, the signal gun was fired at 
twenty minutes to eleven. The splendid cavalcade then moved 
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onwards at a slow pace, that the spectators might enjoy an 
opportunity of seeing it in all its novelty, beauty, and splen- 
dour. They then moved on, drawn by eight locomotive 
engines, in the following order :— 


Northumbrian, with the Directors and numerous distinguished visitors, 
including the Duke of Wellington. 


Pheenix, Green flag, with Visitors and Proprietors, 
North Star, Yellow, do. do. 
Rocket, Light Blue, do. do. 
Dart, Purple, do. do. 
Comet, Deep Red, do. do. 
Arrow, Pink, do. do. 
Meteor, Brown, do. do. 


“The hero of Waterloo was, of course, after the cortége, 
the ‘observed of all observers.’ ‘ Which is the Duke?’ was the 
general enquiry, and his Grace was busily occupied in acknow- 
ledging- the cheers of the delighted and gratified multitude. 
To that multitude, which, spread over a space of one mile and 
a half, could not be fewer than from 45,000 to 55,000 souls, the 
procession, as it passed along, must have been the grandest 
ever beheld. The splendour of the cars, the brilliance of the 
coaches and carriages; the neat elegance of the humbler 
vehicles in the form of open cars; the gay appearance of the 
variegated flags which fluttered in the breeze; the beauty of 
the engines, the men and boys who worked them dressed in 
the new blue livery of the Company, faced with red, the word 
‘fireman,’ with the name of the machine to which they were 
attached, appearing on their caps in red letters on a blue cloth 
ground; above all, the beauty, the variety, and the extent of 
the cortége must have presented a most enchanting spectacle 
to the eves of the innumerable spectators, as it rolled majesti- 
cally onwards towards the comparatively gloomy cavern 
formed by the Olive Mount cutting. 

“Under Rainhill Bridge, which, like all the others, was 
crowded with spectators, the Duke’s car stopped until several 
of the other trains passed, thus affording the passengers an 
excellent opportunity of seeing the whole of the noble party, 
distinguishing the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, the 
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Earl and Countess of Wilton, Lord Stanley, and others, in the 
forepart of the car; along the side of the latter part was Mr. 
Huskisson, standing, with his face always turned towards us ; 
and further behind was Lord A. Hill and others, among whom 
the Mayor of Liverpool took his station. At this place Mr. 
Bretherton had a large party of friends in a field overlooking 
the road. As the leading engines approached the Sutton in- 
clined plane, the Duke’s car passed them again at a most rapid 
rate—it appeared rapid even to those who were travelling then 
at, probably, fifteen miles an hour. A grand stand was here 
erected, beautifully decorated, and crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen from St. Helens and the neighbourhood. Entering 
upon Parr Moss we had a good view of Newton Race-course, 
and at this time the Duke was far ahead of the procession ; 
the grand cars appeared actually of diminutive dimensions, 
and in a short time we saw them gliding beautifully over the 
Sankey Viaduct, from which a scene truly magnificent lay 
before us. Here again was a grand stand, from which enthu- 
siastic plaudits almost deafened us. Shortly we passed the 
borough of: Newton, crossing a fine bridge over the Warring- 
ton-road, and reached Parkside, seventeen miles from Liver- 
pool, in about four minutes under the hour. Near this spot 
the Wigan Branch Railway Company had erected a grand 
stand, which they and their friends occupied, and from which 
they loudly cheered the procession. At Parkside the engines 
were ranged under different watering stations to receive fresh 
water, the whole extending along nearly half-a-mile of road. 
Two trains had passed the Duke’s car, and the first train had 
its engine supplied with water, and were ready to start some 
time before the passengers were aware of the melancholy 
cause of the apparently great delay. Most of the gentlemen 
alighted, and were walking about congratulating each other 
generally, and the ladies particularly, on the truly delightful 
treat they were enjoying. A murmur and an agitation at a 
little distance betokened something alarming, and too soon 
we learned the nature of that lamentable event which we can- 
not record without the most agonized feelings. 


THE HUSKISSON MONUMENT, PARKSIDE. 
Photo. by Т. Unsworth, Earlestown. 


I know the spot where Huskisson was killed 

On that glad day when every heart was filled 

With joy at work achieved, soon to be thrilled 
With consternation at the accident 

Which robbed the Nation and the Parliament 

Of a loved son and statesman eloquent. 

A tablet is erected near the place, 

On which in stately language we may trace 


The virtues of this son of noble race. 
аат. 
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“Among the group was Mr. Huskisson, whom Mr. Holmes, 
M.P. of the Treasury, joined, and with the view of bringing 
him and the Duke of. Wellington together, feeling that these 
two statesmen ought never to have been separated, he walked 
up to that part of the car in which the noble Duke had taken 
his station. His Grace, perceiving Mr. Huskisson by the side 
of the car, extended his hand over to the right hon. gentle- 
man, who shook it most cordially. A few words of mutual 
compliment had passed, when the Duke and the other person- 
ages in his car perceiving an engine, which turned out to be 
the Rocket, rapidly approaching on the other line, called out 
to the passengers on the road, ‘Get in, get in!’ Several did 
get in before the engine reached the state carriages; but Mr. 
Huskisson was not so fortunate. The cry alarmed and con- 
fused him; he endeavoured to pass round the door of the car, 
but his clothes became entangled with it, and before he could 
sufficiently recover himself, the engine knocked him down 
and passed over his left leg and thigh.” Mrs. Huskisson was 
near and had the affliction to see her husband bleeding and in 
great agony. The Earl of Wilton and Mr. Holmes rushed to 
his assistance, and raised him from the ground. “I have met 
my death; God forgive те!” was the only expression that 
escaped the unfortunate gentleman in that sad and distressing 
moment. 


“ Assistance was immediately rendered to him, and after a 
short consultation it was deemed necessary to remove him to 
Eccles, where surgical aid could be procured on his arrival ; 
he was accordingly placed in a carriage, to which the North- 
umbrian engine was attached, and instantly moved on for 
Eccles. It may here be observed that no blame whatever is 
attributed to the engineer of the Rocket, as he immediately 
stopped working on hearing the outcry. 


“ After the departure of the Northumbrian with Mr. Hus- 
kisson, the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel having 
expressed a wish that the procession, instead of going forward 
to Manchester, should return to Liverpool, the directors 
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acquiesced in the propriety of the decision, under the painful 
circumstances of the case. Orders were consequently issued 
for the return of the procession. Тһе directors, however, оп 
reconsidering the decision which they had somewhat hastily 
formed, thought the policy of this course rather doubtful. 
Another consultation was accordingly held. The Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel were both seated on the side 
of the carriage, in conversation, when a gentleman, who, we 
believe, was Mr. Sharp, late boroughreeve of Manchester, came 
up, and stated to his Grace his apprehensions that, if the pro- 
cession did not reach Manchester, where an unprecedented 
concourse of people would be assembled, and would wait for 
it, he should be fearful of the consequences to the peace of the 
town. The Duke, who listened to this representation with the 
utmost firmness of countenance, remarked, ‘There is some- 
thing in that!’ Sir Robert Peel then said, ‘Where are these 
directors? Let us see them; and his Grace and the might 
honourable baronet moved to the spot where the directors 
were in deliberation. Some of the directors observed that they 
were but trustees for property to an immense amount; that 
the value of that property might be affected if the procession 
did not go on, and thus demonstrate the practicability of loco- 
motive travelling on an extensive scale; and that, though the 
illustrious Duke and his cortège might not deem it prudent to 
proceed, it was the duty of the directors to complete the cere- 
mony of opening the road. Mr. Sharp repeated and enforced 
the arguments respecting the difficulty of preserving the 
public peace, if the assembled thousands were not gratified by 
a sight of the procession at Manchester. This reasoning 
having great weight, the Duke acquiesced in the opinion of 
the directors. His Grace then proposed that the whole party 
should proceed, and return as soon as possible, all festivity at 
Manchester being avoided. Orders were accordingly given 
for moving onwards. 


“On coming within four or five miles from Manchester the 
scene became awfully sublime. Such a dense crowd of human 
forms lined, nay, actually covered, the road, that it appeared 
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to be impossible to make a passage through them. On 
approaching the bridge which crosses the Irwell, the 59th 
regiment was drawn up, flanking the road on each side, and 
presenting arms as his Grace passed along. We reached the 
warehouses at a quarter before three, and those who alighted 
were shown into the large upper rooms, where a most elegant 
cold collation had been prepared by Mr. Lynn for more than 
one thousand persons. The greater portion of the company 
visited the rooms, and partook, in silence, of some refresh- 
ment. They then retired to the carriages, which had been 
properly placed for returning. His Grace and the principal 
party did not alight; but he went through a most fatiguing 
office, for more than one hour and a half, in shaking hands 
with thousands of persons, to. whom he stooped over the hand- 
rail of the carriage, and who seemed insatiable in their desire 
to join hands with him.” 

On the return journey, the Duke stopped at Eccles to en- 
quire after Mr. Huskisson. The answer received was that 
there was no hope of his life being saved. His death occurred 
an hour before the procession arrived at Liverpool, and was 
communicated to the Mayor by the following letter :— 

Eccles Vicarage, Wednesday, 15th Sept., 1830. 

Sir,—With the deepest grief I have to acquaint you, for the 
information of yourself and of the community over which you 
preside, that Mr. Huskisson breathed his last at nine o’clock this 
evening. He was attended from the moment of the accident, with 
indefatigable assiduity, by Dr. Brandreth of Liverpool, Dr. Hunter 
of Edinburgh, and Mr. Ramsom, Mr. Whatton, Mr. Garside, and 
Mr. White, of Manchester. 

His last moments were soothed by the devoted attentions of his 
now distracted widow, and by the presence of some of his distin- 
guished and faithful friends. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient humble Servant, 


WM. WAINWRIGHT. 
The Mayor, Liverpool. 


“ The energies of his powerful mind were not subdued by 
the agonizing sufferings of his closing hours, and the clearness 
and self-possession with which he performed the last duties of 
а man and a Christian excited the astonishment and admira- 
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tion of all who surrounded him at that awful period. Those 
who knew him most can best bear testimony to the perfect 
truth and sincerity of his dying declaration, ‘that he expired 
at peace with all mankind.’” 


Who was this illustrious person who thus lost his life on 
this auspicious occasion? Let “ Harmsworth’s Encyclopædia ” 
inform us: “ Huskisson, William (1770-1830), British states- 
man and inaugurator of free trade, was born at Birch Moreton 
Court, Warwickshire. Obtaining the friendship of Canning, 
he was appointed (1804) secretary of the Treasury. In 1814 
he was chief commissioner of Woods and Forests, and in 1823 
he succeeded Canning as M.P. for Liverpool. As President of 
the Board of Trade (1823-7), he was a strenuous advocate of 
free-trade principles, reducing many of the import duties. He 
became Colonial Secretary in 1827, but resigned in 1828. He 
met his death by accident at the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway.” 


To mark the spot of this, the first fatal accident on the 
line, and also to record the feelings of sympathy and respect 
for the illustrious statesman, the following tablet was erected 
by the railway company at their Parkside Station :— 


THIS TABLET, : 


A TRIBUTE OF PERSONAL RESPECT AND AFFECTION, 
HAS BEEN PLACED HERE 70 MARK THE SPOT WHERE ON THE 
15TH OF SEPTR., 1880, THE DAY OF THE OPENING OF THIS RAILROAD, 


THE RIGHT HON®4= WILLIAM HUSKISSON, M.P., 


SINGLED OUT BY THE DECREE OF AN INSCRUTABLE PROVIDENCE FROM 
THE MIDST OF THE DISTINGUISHED MULTITUDE THAT SURROUNDED HIM, 
IN THE FULL PRIDE OF HIS TALENTS AND THE PERFECTION OF HIS 
USEFULNESS, MET WITH THE ACCIDENT THAT OCCASIONED HIS DEATH ; 
WHICH DEPRIVED ENGLAND OF AN ILLUSTRIOUS STATESMAN, AND 
LIVERPOOL OF ITS MOST HONORED REPRESENTATIVE; WHICH CHANGED 
A MOMENT OF THE NOBLEST EXULTATION AND TRIUMPH THAT SCIENCE AND 
GENIUS HAD EVER ACHIEVED INTO ONE OF DESOLATION AND MOURNING ; 
AND STRIKING TERROR INTO THE HEARTS OF ASSEMBLED THOUSANDS, 
BROUGHT HOME TO EVERY BOSOM THE FORGOTTEN TRUTH THAT 
“IN THE MIDST OF LIFE WE ARE IN DEATH.” 


SS 
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Accident to an Hngine at the Sankey Embankment. 


“We mentioned that Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericsson’s 
engine, ‘The William the Fourth,’ had arrived on Wednesday, 
the 22nd Sept., at the Liverpool end of the line, and that we 
Witnessed its exercising there on the evening of the 23rd. 
Late in the night of the 24th, we received intelligence that 
this engine had, a few hours before, when on its way back to 
Manchester, slipped off the railway, and been all but precipi- 
tated over the high embankment which leads to the Sankey 
Viaduct. Feeling desirous of ascertaining on the spot, and as 
speedily as possible, all the circumstances of so remarkable an 


Embankment of the 
Sankey Viaduct. 


B shows a temporary rope lashed to the trunk of a tree, 
in order to secure the engine during the night. 


accident, we gladly availed ourselves of an offer of a seat in a 
horse-railway-car, which had heen engaged to take back assist- 
ance to the engine in jeopardy. We reached the scene of the 
accident about day-break ; and of that scene, as then presented 
to us, the engraved sketch will give a better idea than апу 
words can convey. We have seldom witnessed anything more 
fearful. But that the embankment on the left hand consisted 
of soft earth and sand, in which the engine at once embedded 
itself up to the nave of the off-wheel, it must have inevitably 
gone over, and, with all the persons in attendance upon it, 
been dashed to pieces! Had the ground been hard, or had the 
sleepers on which the rails are laid only protruded a foot or 
two farther, nothing could have averted such a catastrophe. 
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As it was, one person only was slightly wounded, and the 
engine not irreparably damaged. 


“The report of the engineer and other persons on the 
engine and accompanying tender was, that they believed the 
accident to have been occasioned by some obstruction thrown 
across the rails; but as it was dark at the time (about seven 
o’clock) they could not positively assert as much. Neither 
had they taken any pains to ascertain, on the instant, whether 
their suspicions were well-founded. Some men engaged in 
repairing this part of the railway had left off work shortly 
before, and it was supposed that some of their tools might 
have been left accidentally lying across one of the rails. On 
minutely surveying the ground, however—which it was ad- 
mitted remained in statu quo—we felt convinced there was no 
foundation for this supposition. The tools of the workmen 
were all laid out very carefully on the outside of the embank- 
ment, and there were no broken fragments or splinters to be 
seen anywhere within a hundred yards. What then had been 
the cause of the accident? Had it arisen from any deflection 
or irregularity in the rails? We took a bricklayer’s level, 
which we found among the tools, and applied it to the rails for 
the space of about ten yards іп the rear of the spot where the 
engine was lying. At the distance of ten yards the outside or 
left-hand rail was a quarter of an inch higher than the oppo- 
site rail; at nine yards nearly level with it; at eight vards and 
onwards to the engine, ал inch and а half lower. This sudden 
deflection at once accounted for the whole affair. The flange 
of the off-wheel having lost its hold of the rail, the engine, as 
a matter of course, slipped off; the tendency to do which was 
probably increased by the circumstance of the wheels of the 
tender (which was in advance of the engine) not being fixed 
to the axles, as is the case with Mr. Stephenson’s tenders, and 
ought, we think, to be the case with all carriages which have 
to travel on such unprotected embankments as those of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway.” — “Mechanics Magazine, 
October 2nd, 1830. 
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The Printing Works. 


Б following account of the origin of the famous firm of 
Messrs. McCorquodale & Co. appeared in a newspaper 
published in 1846: “The capacious building at Newton, оп 
the north side of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
known until recently as the ‘ Legh Arms Hotel,’ is being con- 
verted into a general printing office. A printing office in a 
village like Newton, however humble in pretension, a year 
ago would have been considered one of the greatest wonders 
of the age. Wonders do, however, occasionally appear, and 
one of the greatest we know of is the conversion, in such a 
place, of a building larger than the establishments of the 
metropolitan morning papers, or of the printers to Her 
Majesty, into a place for pressmen and printer’s devils. The 
fact, however, is that the London and North Western Railway 
Company, among other amalgamations and consolidations, 
have contracted with a practical person to undertake this 
department exclusively; and the house in question has been 
selected as the best adapted for the purpose, all things con- 
sidered, upon any portion of their lengthened territory.” * 
George McCorquodale, Esq., the head of the firm, was, we 
are told, originally of Liverpool, where his early aptitude for 
business was well known. He joined William Blacklock, Esq., 
in partnership in the contract for the railway company’s 
printing and stationery work, and soon the firm became 
known all over the kingdom. Seldom, perhaps, bas the truth 
of Shakespeare’s words— 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ”— 


been more apparent than when these gentlemen secured this 
contract for the railway company’s printing. They knew not 
only how to take the current when it served, but they had also 


* Being in a communicative mood, one day, Mr. McCorquodale 
pointed out to me the admirable position of The Works for dissemina- 
tion of its wares N., S., E., W. “Yes, for all but one part of them that 
loses a post from and to London,” said P. M. C. 
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the business ability and acumen to safely navigate their barque 
on its early voyages, in which less able captains would pro- 
bably have suffered shipwreck. The Conservative Hall,* built 
shortly after Newton was disfranchised, being on sale, was 
acquired by Mr. McCorquodale, to which was soon added the 
old Legh Arms Hotel, and, as the business increased, branches 
were established in London, Glasgow, Leeds, and other towns. 
We are informed that Mr. McCorquodale belonged to a good 
commercial stock, and had the example and support, in the 
outset of his career, of his cousins, the Cowans, who were 
paper-makers at Penicuik in Scotland, with whom he learned 
the business that brought him such repute and wealth. 

The “ Print-Works,” as the office was called locally, was 
brought prominently to our notice during our schoolboy days, 
when in the early hours of the morning of the 16th February, 
1865, the whole village was awakened from its slumber by the 
clanging of bells at the Works, the church, and the schools; 
by the cry of “Fire!” from a hundred throats, and by the 
tramping of many feet hurrying towards the scene of the con- 
flagration.t 

“Amidst the dreary stillness of that night, 
A shrieking shout disturbed the midnight air ; 
There then appeared a dark lugubrious light, 
Which soon assumed a conflagration’s glare; 
And then the sound of many hurried feet 
Of strong-voiced men came nigher and still nigher, 
Till as my heart did beat—did loudly beat— 


The harrowing sounds were heard—‘ Fire! fire! 
The Print-Works are on fire !’” 


So sang “ W. С.” in a poem of seven nine-line verses. The 


* From the stair-head I saw the last meeting, held under William 
Mercer, in the Hall; perhaps an informal meeting, for it was not more 
than one-third full. And I was standing in the Hall before the fire took 
place, when news of Cobden’s death arrived. 


t Arriving on the scene, I was about to rush up the stairs to secure 
my papers while there was yet time, but was prevented by Mr. McCor- 
quodale, who was walking up and down the terrace quite coolly, and 
who sent me on to stop the Warrington Fire Brigade, which came too 
late to be of service: and so the archives were lost—hence the value of 
“memories.” —P. М. С. 


THE LEGH ARMS HOTEL. 


THE SOUTH LANCASHIRE CONSERVATIVE HALL. 
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fire began in the hotel portion of the Works, and immediate 
steps were taken to cut off the communication between this 
and the machine department in the old Conservative Hall. 
This was ultimately effected by destroying the gangway con- 
necting the two establishments and by barricading the door- 
ways with reams of paper. The only machines destroyed were 
a few used in the envelope-making and paper-ruling rooms. 
The extensive stock of paper filling the other parts of the 
premises was completely destroyed, the building was gutted, 
and the walls were left roofless and ready to fall. However, 
rebuilding operations were immediately begun, the damage 
was repaired, and the Works were soon in full activity.* 


The year following the fire, our closer acquaintance with 
the firm began; and here, perhaps, we cannot do better than 
repeat what we told the children when, as correspondent and 
foundation-manager of St. Peter’s Schools, we were asked by 
the teachers to distribute the Sunday-school and “ Hugh 
McCorquodale Memorial” prizes :— 


The boys or girls who attend Sunday-school are more likely to 
get on well in the world than those who stay away and receive little 
or no religious instruction. Masters prefer to have boys recom- 
mended by their day-school or Sunday-school teachers rather than 
those who cannot get such recommendation. I will tell you a story 
to illustrate this, and also to mention a good turn that was once 
done me by the young Mr. McCorquodale whose name is in your 
prizes. When I had attained the manly age of fourteen, my parents 
thought it time I commenced to learn a trade. І heard there was a 
vacancy for an apprentice in the composing-room of the printing- 
office ; so, one morning, I went to McCorquodale’s Works to see if I 
could get a job. I mounted that long flight of stone steps to the 
clerks’ offices, opened the door, and walked in. Just as I entered, 
Mr. Hugh McCorquodale was passing, and, seeing me, said, “ Well, 
Lane, what do you want?” I said I wanted to be an apprentice in 
the composing-room. “Very well; come along with me!” He led 
me down some steps to a long narrow office, at one end of which 
sat a gray-headed old gentleman wearing a snuff-coloured wig. His 
surname was Barclay. He looked down on me, and said in a kind 
voice, “Well, my little mannie, what do you want?” “ Please, sir, 


* The exterior was the same, but the interior was remodelled; all the 
“apartments” had become “© rooms,” and yet were not roomy enough.— 


JP MEMO, 
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I want to be a compositor!’ “Oh! can you read?” Before I could 
answer, Mr. Hugh said, “ Oh, yes! he can read; I have heard him 
often at the Sunday-school.” “І should like to hear you read, my 


little mannie,” said Mr. Barclay, and he handed me a newspaper. І 
read part of the leading article, and he told me to start the next 
Monday morning at eight o’clock. 


This we did; and thus began our apprenticeship with the 
firm. Looking back now on those seven years as an appren- 
tice, and the two following years as a journeyman, we can 
truthfully say they were the happiest we have spent during a 
period of over forty in connection with “the art preservative 
of arts;” for we then became acquainted with a coterie of top- 
hatted, frock-coated gentlemen of the Press from Scotland, 
who introduced us to the works of Walter Scott, Robert 
Burns, Christopher North, the Ettrick Shepherd, Allan 
Ramsay, and other Scottish writers. 


First and foremost of these early printers, we must men- 
tion the reader, John Christie, M.A., M.D., а Greek, Latin, and 
French scholar, who tried to teach us French in the evenings 
when we were not working overtime—and almost succeeded. 
How well we remember those meetings around the kitchen- 
table in his dwelling in High-street, when we used to read 
aloud from ‘“Télémaque” and “Voltaires Letters” with a 
nasal twang that would have made a Frenchman envious! 
And how the old gentleman could recite! We once heard 
him give a portion of Milton’s “ Lycidas” in fine style, and 
when he came to the lines— 


“He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of some melodious tear ”— 


we were moved at the feeling he put into the words. 


We, too, owe him many thanks for a similar induction in (Ruddi- 
man’s) Latin, besides his assistance in our French correspondence; but 
he professed to know nothing of German, though he knewit. But his 
motto was ‘‘ Thorough,” and the firm was fortunate in securing his 
services, Surenne, the French grammarian and lexicographer, acknow- 
ledged his important services in the prefaces to his works.—P. M. C. 


Then there was William Drinnan, a man of rough exterior, 
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but endowed with fine poetic feeling and an ardent love for all 
that was good and noble in literature. He once showed us 
one of his poetic effusions, entitled “ Edina,” the perusal of 
which made us think highly of him ever after. He died full 
of years, and we followed his mortal remains to their resting- 
place in the Congregational churchyard in Crow Lane. 


He died in my house in Manchester, and was buried beside his wife 
in the only grave in the newer part of the churchyard.—P. M. C. 


And poor old Hugh Paton, who was lame, who professed 
to know every Scotsman who visited the Works; and in those 
days there were many. But one day a Scotsman called whose 
identity somewhat puzzled the old man. On the usual ques- 
tion being put, ‘‘ Well, Hugh, dae ye ken that yin?” he 
answered, ‘ Aw canna say that aw ken him; but my wife kens 
a felly that kens him!” He served the firm till he got too old 
for his job, and then was pensioned off and went to live with 
his daughter in Hulme Hall-road, Manchester, where we often 
visited him until he removed to Halifax, and we heard of him 


no more. 

He was one of the old school that came with Mr. Shaw, the first 
manager, with all the excellences of the craft and defects of the cult. I 
had little to do with “ The Penny,” except the advertisements, and in 
defence of them had a notable encounter with an advocate at Preston, 
where he promoted me to the judicial bench.—P. M. C. 

Thomas Barclay, the foreman of the Composing-room, we 
also knew for a few vears, and though we could not be on the 
same terms of intimacy with him as with the workmen, yet we 
always found him just in his dealings, and were indebted to 
him for many little kindnesses. We followed him to his last 


resting-place. 

He was employed on a newspaper, in Scotland, as editor of the 
“Notes and Queries” department, a position requiring in its holder a 
wide knowledge of current literature.—P. M. C. 


Henry Beaton was a gentleman in bearing and a scholar in 
attainments, and acted as “clicker,” and then as reader for 
some years. He became landlord of the ‘ Millstone,” after- 
wards of the “Legh Arms,” and finally removed to Leeds, 


where we lost sight of him. 
He was an agreeable man with much bonhomie.—P. M. C. 


/ 
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John Dick was the reader when we began our apprentice- 
ship. Не was very fond of the Lancashire dialect, and took 
“Ben Brierley’s Journal” for many years, even after his 
reading-boy had become reader in the office where it was 
printed. He did good service at the Congregational Chapel 
as choirmaster for a long period; now he is living in his 
native town of Paisley, enjoying a well-earned pension from 
an appreciative firm. 

He was a musical virtuoso, a composer, and spent all his spare time 
on music. He trained many choirs, and was for a long time a leader in 
musical society. He was also my very intimate friend.—P. M. C. 

William Ellam, the “clicker” of the Continental Guide, 
took us under his fraternal wing, and ‘‘clucked”’ to us at 
times out of his store of historical knowledge. Who so well 
knew the history of the Winwick-road and the Winwick 
Church and parish as he? Often has he told us of the inci- 
dents of the Past, and 


“How he made the walk to Winwick 
Subject of a lengthy letter 
To his friends who dwelt afar off.” 


Whilst courting a lady at Redclyffe, who became his wife, we 
saw him often at the lake, on which we have heard him sing 
“The Woodpecker” іп grand style. He was one of the famous 
quartet glee-party with John Dick, John Ball, and Abram 
Gleave, and George Armitage-Smith as accompanist. 

He was “our right-hand man,” and was specially well-informed and 
musical, having been educated at Stonyhurst College. He had a beau- 
tiful tenor voice, and sang all the Masses and operatic music for me to 
perfection. I was with him an hour before he died of bronchitis. He 
was buried at St. Mary’s, Crow Lane.—P. M. C. 

John Ball and Robert Palmer we knew—both warm sup- 
porters of the Liberal cause, who worked strenuously for the 
return of Mr. Gladstone, when he contested South-west Lan- 
cashire and defeated William John Legh, Esq. On behalf of 
the party, they presented Mr. Gladstone with a testimonial, in 
which they extolled his services in repealing the paper tax. 
Robert Palmer started a bank in the Town Hall, and John 
Ball was correspondent for the Warrington Guardian, and, 
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after he left the Works, was school-attendance officer for 
many years. They both did good work for the firm and were 
duly appreciated. The twain have long since departed, and 


we hope “have laid them down to pleasant dreams.” 

In the wild, nomadic state of society that existed when the army of 
printers came to Newton, John Ball figured prominently. Later he was 
an authority on cricket, “in the days of Grace.” He was a real good 
fellow, but excitable.—P, M. С. 

William Hill was also а “clicker ” in the Composing-room. 
He married the sister of one of the lady compositors who 
worked in the “Crystal Palace,” as the outbuildings with 
glass roofs were called, erected when the firm printed books 
for London publishers. He was very clever at repartee, and 
many a time have we been amused at his apt replies. A wag 
in the office, somewhat deficient in the pronunciation of 
even simple words, once addressed him thus: “ Well, Willy, 
are you having foal (fowl) for dinner to-day?” “No,” said 
Willy, “I'm having a little filly!” He was a cheerful soul, 
being seldom “out of sorts,” and, as a workman, could “make 
even” with any man. After our departure to “fresh woods 
and pastures new,” we saw but little of him, and our acquain- 
tance came to an end. 

He was accounted a bon vivant, and that may have occasioned the 
remark.—P. M. C. 

Robert Hindley as a later foreman, and James Fazakerley 
as “clicker” of the Penny Guide in succession to Hugh Paton, 
have both “moved to the pale realms of shade.” We worked 
amicably in the same “frame” with the former, and on the 
same “forme” with the latter, in the olden days. 

James Roughley, and afterwards Richard Boardman, were 
“clickers” of the large time-bills, the goods books, and the 
special notices. We saw the former, a few years ago, in the 
“ Barley Mow” at Warrington, where we had а good chat оп 
former times over our stone-gingers. The latter is still with 
us, and we hope he may long continue to draw his well- 
deserved allowance. 

Thomas Roughsege was “round the stone” when we left 
the Works. He had charge of the forme-room and the plate- 
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room, and, during his long stay with the firm, tramped a good 
many miles, with clock-like regularity, from and to his cottage 
opposite Jabez Fox’s at Wargrave. He, like so many of his 
companions, has departed to “ һе land where all things are 
forgotten.” 


Among the older “hands” should be included Hicklenton, who had 
charge of the Law Journal, for which Lord Brougham wrote in such a 
hand that H. got double pay for reading it, and often took counsel with 
us as to the meaning of some of his hieroglyphics.—Adam Syme went to 
manage the Liverpool shop, and then returned to continue his father’s 
business in Edinburgh.—Delittle went to York and began the business 
there that is now Delittle and Fenwick’s.—J. Campbell, a compeer of 
J. Dick, in 1855 went to be sub-editor of the Sunday Times, for five years 
having special charge of the “Answers to Correspondents” column : 
doing some dramatic notices: then occasional short notices for the 
News of the World (Liberal), where he met Mr. Knight, the eminent 
and well-known journalist and critic, who was chief on the Sunday 
Times, and who asked him to do some work for The People (Conserva- 
tive). Не was till 1881 printer of The Spectator and Statist.—P. М. С. 


Of our fellow-apprentices in the Case-room, seven have 


, 


laid aside their empty “ sticks,” which no longer respond to 
the click of the types as, letter by letter and space by space, 
their nimble fingers built up the pages of magazine, guide, or 
notice: William Blything (a quiet, God-fearing young fellow) 
departed, in early life, “{о where beyond these voices there is 
peace ;’”,—Hancock Johnson (a voracious reader of Fenimore 
Cooper, Captain Mayne Reid, and other writers of boy-fiction) 
died young, and is buried in our little cemetery, with the lean 
letters “ Н. J.” and the year 1870 on his gravestone ;— Thomas 
Hunt (a reliable and industrious workman) was transferred to 
one of the London offices of the firm, and died in the City a 
few years ago ;—Joseph Grace (a well-read compositor, a clever 
and voluminous letter-writer, and an intimate friend of ours) 
went to London and died there, and, whilst lying ill, was not 
forgotten by his Sunday-school teacher and pastor, the Rev. 
H. Monk, who wrote him cheering letters ;--Michael Denning 
(a protégé of the late Rev. Dean Lennon, and latterly a com- 
petent reader at the Works) died some years ago in Mercer- 
street ;—James Thomas Barr (an organist and devoted worker 
at the Brunswick Wesleyan Church) died while yet a young 


= 
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journeyman ; Gilbert Lennox (a diligent workman, son of the 
respected stereotyper) also died when quite a young man ;— 
and Thomas Egan (a compositor of no mean ability, brother 
of the late chief of the envelope-room) went to Manchester 
and died there. Of the living: John Hunt, the late foreman, 
after nearly half-a-century with the firm, has just been retired 
on a well-merited allowance;—Thomas Appleton (a long- 
service Volunteer and prominent Oddfellow) has risen, by 
steady application, to a position of trust in the firm ;—john 
Rimmer (another long-time Volunteer and a once “crack 
shot,” who can talk merrily of his experiences at Highfield 
Moss, Altcar, and Bisley) is “clicker” of the Continental 
Guide, and a worthy successor, in that capacity, to William 
Ellam of lang syne;—John Lyons (a fellow church-officer) is 
still in active service in the Case-room’; and two or three 
others have gone one knows not whither; but let us hope 
that “‘where’er they be, on land or sea,” they are doing well. 


Whilst we were at the Works, a voung fellow from the 
North was introduced, whose name we have forgotten. There 
was nothing very remarkable about him except that he was 
the only young Scotsman we have known to belie the poet’s 
words— 

“Тапа whose children claim they worship 
Every Scotian hill and rock ; 
But, of all the lads that leave thee, 


|2 


Deil a yin gangs ever bock! 


He grew tired of placid Newton, and one week-end packed up 
his traps and departed northwards. 


When it was thought that the Continental Guide would be removed | 
to one of the London houses of the firm, we had practical experience of 
the goodwill of all the Case-room hands, for they subscribed for and 
presented me with a marble timepiece on the eve of my departure. But, 
by some unforeseen concurrence of events, we received an order from 
Mr. McCorquodale’s son-in-law, Colonel Hamilton, to remain as we were. 
We (that is, the Guide) had been saved at the second fire, and had been 
trucked up and down to be printed at Manchester once or twice, now to 
remain in statu quo and no longer an unwelcome guest. Mr. McCorquo- 
dale asked me what I meant to do with all the presents. I said we might 
look upon them as a thanksgiving for staying to find them work.— 


ВМС: 
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In the Machine-room there were also good men who 
worked well for the firm in the early days, but who, since 
1866, have ‘‘fallen on sleep”: William Aitken, the foreman, 
and after him his son of the same name.—Angus McCormick, 
the pressman, and his sons Robert and William.—John 
Struthers and John Clemson, both of Golborne, the latter a 
clever arithmetician, who could do almost any sum. The 
former had charge of one of the old tumbler platen machines, 
which, with rhythmic swing and steady downward dip, printed 
from stereotyped plates Dr. Adam Clarke’s “ Bible Commen- 
tary,” ‘‘Magnall’s Questions,’ and other books for London 
publishers. Of this worthy a story was told that, one evening, 
when going home from work with a companion, a colony of 
rooks from Golborne Park flew over their heads. Said John 
to his chum, “ Bobby Nicholson has a name for every one о” 
thoose rooks!” “Oh, hi!” said his chum, “whatever does 
Һе caw em?” ‘‘Whoy,” said John with a chuckle, “he caws 
’em aw Crows!” And for the rest of the journey home nought 
was heard save the cawing of Pearson’s rooks in Golborne’s 
leafy dale.— Alexander Galloway (a later foreman) and Samuel 
Rimmer (a gallant hussar in the local troop in his younger 


“ 


days).—Peter Percival (a “ crack shot” in the Volunteers, а 
one-time warden and for many years a church-officer at St. 
Peter’s) and William Aitken, of Crow Lane, who was our 
faithful friend and counsellor when we worked together in 
Manchester. He became foreman in the machine-room at the 
firm’s office in Leeds, in which town he died, and where we 
attended his funeral.—James Gibson, the pressman, and James 
Pendlebury, a pressman also, who accidentally lost his life 
through some outbuildings falling upon him; a good-hearted 
fellow whom we often helped in pulling proofs of “Тһе 
Penny.” —Richard Carr and Thomas Dudgeon were of the old 
school. The former emigrated to Australia, returned after 
some years, and then went back again; the latter is with us, 
plying the trade of an “Old Mortality” with the gravestones, 
and rare good jobs he makes of them.—Henry Shaw, who 
came to the Works in the early ’fifties, is still with us, though 
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gently “ wearin’ awa to the land о’ the 1еа1”—Мїсһае1 Kean, 
the veteran pressman, who, during his tenure of office, has 
given many “а long pull and a strong pull” in his masters’ 
service, is as voluble as ever, and can tell the history of the 
old town better than апу other man. 

Many and varied were our experiences with all these men, extending 
over a period of quarter of a century. Some were grave, some gay, and 
as we only met at the month’s end in the way of business, we did not 
trespass so much on their time and attention, though everybody knew 
every other body at Church, Chapel, or in the Volunteers. And, day іп 
and day out, we saw them at work or on the way to it. Moreover, we 
had a Fire Brigade of our own, well manned and well horsed, till one 
unlucky night it was called out, and, in bringing it down “the brow” in 
the darkness, ran the pole of it into one of Mr. McCorquodale’s horses 
that had, in an equal hurry, been brought to “horse” it. As the horse 
was worth £80, the brigade was discontinued. I was leaving my office 
one night, and at the foot of the brow saw the fire-engine setting off. 
One of my Volunteer friends said, “Come with us, Р. M. ;” so, being 
young and nimble, up I got, and away we went at a gallop, like a Roman 
chariot and horses. Arrived at the top of the road past Golborne Park, 
the captain stopped to reconnoitre, and, having swept the horizon, said, 
“ І see nothing but the Coke Furnace at Astley! Get back, and go home, 
and say nothing!” But Richard Carr had, with “ seven-league strides,” 
gone to Astley, enquiring by the way for the fire, and so the story got 
wind at once of being on the alert, too alert!—P. M. C. 


In the Binding department many changes have occurred. 
Henry Guy, who lived in the old black-timbered house that 
stood opposite the Stocks, and who was foreman, has long 
since passed hence.—‘‘ Old Hill,” as he was familiarly called, 
who exerted himself so much in converting the “ pinfold,” 
near the Tea-well in Southworth-road, into a gymnasium for 
the young folks at the Works, was one day found drowned in 
the lake.— Patrick Grace, who presided over the binders’ store- 
room, after long and faithful service, has gone home.—Richard 
Briggs and John Dwyer, both of Mill Lane, emigrated to 
America and died across the water.—Ellis Hill and John 
Hewitt, both of Lowton, left the Works in our time for posi- 
tions in Leeds and York. Ellis used to recite “The Light 
Brigade” very dramatically, with sword-slashes to the right of 
him and bayonet-thrusts to the left of him. He was a Volun- 
teer.—-Fergus Dobbie followed Mr. Guy, and “shuffling off this 
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mortal coil,” was succeeded by John Crouchley, a member 
of the choir and once a warden at St. Peter’s, now super- 
annuated, but still hale and hearty and as nimble as a young 
man at his favourite game of bowls.—Joseph Naylor was the 
head finisher, and accomplished some good work for the firm. 
He is'no longer with us.—John Devereux, a Mason (both 
fraternally and monumentally), we knew most intimately 
through frequent strolls by the lake-side on Sunday mornings 
before church-time, and by sitting at his side on the wardens’ 
bench beneath the old gallery in the auld kirk. He knew how 
to discourse on subjects grave and gay, showing he had dealt 
with the inside of books other than those entrusted to his 
craftsmanship. We followed him to the grave and performed 
a like duty to the memory of his respected widow. 


In the Ruling department, George Stead Wood was fore- 
` тап during the nine years we were at the Works and for 
many years afterwards. He was one of the first to start at the 
place when it was opened in 1846, and died recently at a 
green old age. Henry Kitchen, the penmaker, an inventive 
genius, was also in the same room during our time. 


I was often in the Binders’ room, and knew Mr. Guy at business, at 
Chapel, and at Mutual Improvement Society. He was a very well-read, 
thoughtful man, and agreeable.—Thomas Hill, binder in vellum, was the 
original hand on Bradshaw’s and the Glance Guide, and related to me 
the whole history of its inception and completion by Gadsby and adop- 
tion by Bradshaw.—Patrick Grace was a very intelligent and cheerful 
man, and I often saw him.—Ellis Hill was of about my own age, and we 
often met.—Mr. Dobbie was of a different temperament, and I did not 
invade his province very much, though he could be most agreeable.— 
Messrs. Briggs, Devereux, Naylor, and Hewitt, I often spoke to, as also 
George Houghton, a finisher; and, of course, his brother Henry, while 
he was a ruler, as well as Mr. G. S. Wood, Mr. Kitchen, and also Mr. 
Dwyer; and, before “the strike,” the female compositors іп the “Crystal 
Palace,” and many of the mothers of the present Newtonians, whom we 
knew in the days of our youth, and recollection of whom raises up 
pleasant memories of well-spent time past. In the earlier time we knew 
all the young women in the Packing department, and later the prin- 
cipals in the Envelope department under Samuel Atkins and James 
Egan. The superannuation scheme came into operation after I left the 
Works, after twenty-six years’ service with “nickle naething.”—P. М. С. 


In the Foundry were Gilbert Lennox and Peter Heaton. 
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The latter did good work with the molten metal, and died not 
very long ago; the former is still amongst us, and can talk 
most interestingly of the olden days. 

In the Joiners’ shop was Samuel Schofield, a man of wise 
saws and dispenser of good advice to all who would take it. 
He has long since ceased to use the chisel, saw, and plane he 
once used so dexterously. 

Richard Walmsley presided over the Mechanics’ shop in 
our day. He afterwards went to the ‘‘ Legh Arms,” and was 
followed at the Works by Alexander Chisholm, who, after 
long service, is retired on his well-earned superannuation. 


РД 


At the Boilers, and in the Engine-house, worked John 
Pennington, a short thick-set man, who kept up the steam to 
run the mighty engine that worked the machines in the many 
departments. And in the Gas-house worked his son Jack 
making light by which we could see to set up pearl type 
without the aid of incandescent mantles, and also, at one 
time, supplying the town with the same excellent illuminant; 
and this achieved by a one-armed, Captain Cuttle kind of a 
man with a wonderful facility for narrating ghost stories and 
Baron Munchhausen tales of thrilling adventures. Surely the 
times have changed and we with them! 

In the south-west corner of the Machine-room, to the right 
of the stairs, were the lithographers, Peter Haselden, William 
Nuttall, and Thomas Burgess. The first two were transferred 
to the Leeds office, and did some fine colour-work under 
better and more up-to-date conditions than those they left 
behind. On their departure, the lithographic printing was 
discontinued at Newton, orders being afterwards executed at 
the firm’s other branch establishments. In course of time 
they became pensioners, Nuttall- taking up travelling for an 
ink firm, and calling upon us a few times before he took his 
last journey to his long home. Thomas Burgess stayed at 
Newton and got other employment. 

From the lithographers’ corner was the entrance into a 
passage leading to the Roller-casting room, in which, in his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up to his biceps, worked a stout gentleman 
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with the nickname “ Killo.” His duty was to clothe roller- 
stocks with what a lad who was showing a party through the 
Works is said to have named “an imposition о’ traycle an’ 
glue!” Beyond this room were cellars in which the paper 
was stacked in reams ready to be taken out, unfolded, and 
damped before printing, as was the vogue in the days of 
folded paper and machines with soft-packed cylinders. 
Upstairs, in the same room as Thomas Barclay, was Enoch 
Monks, the timekeeper, a person known to every man and 
woman and boy and girl in the Works, for it was his duty 
to call on them daily with the question, “ How many hours 
yesterday?” Не has long since “crossed the bar.” 


A man of method and of mind, though few knew it, and careful.— 
BM С. 


In the Offices were John Adams, Thomas Griffith, Duncan 
Bryce, James Glover, and Thomas Mayor, and, at a desk near 
the main entrance door, was Robert McHardy. ‘The first is 
dead, and we followed him to his grave in the Congregational 
churchyard ;—the second was a good-looking, gentlemanly 


” 


young fellow who wrote some “In Memoriam” verses on the 
death of Hugh McCorquodale, and kindly gave us a copy ;— 
the other two drifted beyond our ken ;—Thomas Mayor was a 
singer in the choir and afterwards a sidesman at St. Peter’s, 
and a wearer of the busbv, the scarlet coat, and the pipe- 
сІауеа belt; he is now on the firm’s pension list, and, on his 
visits from Liverpool to Newton, never fails to attend the 
services of the church he once attended so regularly ;—the 
last, still hale and hearty, is living in Wargrave-road. 


Robert McHardy was an Aberdonian tradesman, but, losing his right 
arm from the effects, we think, of “ putting” the stone in the Highland 
games, he obtained a situation at the Works. He learned to write with 
his left hand with the indomitable courage of his race. Associated with 
him was Robert Nicholson, a sturdy old porter who often jeopardized 
his life carrying parcels across the railwav.—P. М. С. 

In the Counting-house was David Davidson, a Scotsman of 
gentlemanly bearing, who did good work as cashier to the 
firm. Не is now sleeping beneath the clover-sod in our local 
Pére-la-Chaise. 


Where we buried him, having been introduced by him to the firm, 
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along with Mr. Hilton, a question of patronage that remains unsettled to 
this day. Peace be to their ashes! They were well-meaning friends.— 
PNM CE: 


The manager during our stay was George Hilton, from 
whom we got a fly-sheet of notepaper adorned with his cal- 
ligraphy that would have proved valuable to us when out of 
work; but we never required it, for to be able to say опе had 
served one’s time at McCorquodale’s was ап open-sesame to 
any establishment wanting a workman in those days. As 
manager, Mr. Hilton was strictly impartial, he could rebuke 
as well as praise, and his word was as good as his bond. He 
was one of the earlv Volunteers, was a warden at St. Peter’s, 
and an overseer of the poor. His simple epitaph might be, 
“He lived respected and died regretted.’—Of Mr. Hilton’s 
successors in the management, we need only draw attention 
to the fact that one has become a director of the firm, and 
the other has held the position jointly with and separately 
from his brother to the satisfaction of the shareholders of the 
company ; whilst in civic and religious affairs they have ever 
been prominently identified. 


The messenger to the Liverpool shop at the beginning of 
our time was James Brandwood. He was the author of a little 
book entitled “ A Straight Tip for the Million at Long Odds,” 
in which he detailed his vouthful experiences as a jockey. 
Leaving the Works, he started business in Manchester as a 
provider of bookbinders’ requisites, and called on us once or 
twice with his wares. He died in Manchester a few years ago, 


In the Stationery department was Mr. Crawford, who had been 
traveller for the Cowaus, with a nominal employment under the firm of 
McCorquodale & Co. He was a most superior man, the inventor of 
coloured paper, and that should secure his memory from oblivion.— 
Another James Pendlebury (alias Lord Bacon) was a prominent official 
in the office in my early days, and went to the London offices. He 
was given the sobriquet when messenger because of his fondness for 
bacon.—Duncan Bryce was “a lively chick.’’—William Turton was а 
very intimate friend, and went to Liverpool and London. He was a 
native of Golborne Dale.—George Heaton served his time at the Works, 
and, returning to Bolton, set up there; and there I once met him.— 
Another intimate was Chesney, from Liverpool, and who learned the 
business.—P. M. C. 
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On the landing, at the top of the first flight of stairs, was 
the Continental Guide office, presided over by our collaborator. 
In our ’prentice days it was our business to take the guide 
proofs thither to be revised, and there we loved to listen to 
the interesting discourses of one who, at the time, we never 
dreamed would one day join us in telling the story of our little 
town. But what the “ whirligig of Time” will effect, who can 
foretell ? 


Charles Darkin presided over the ‘“‘ Continental ” from its fifty-first 
issue, and Robert Noble was his colleague. То these was added Thomas 
Fairclough after Mr. Noble’s departure for the North, where he went 
into business on his own account. Mr. Darkin returned to London to 
become an official at Cassell, Petter, and Galpin’s. Mr. Fairclough went 
back to the Case-room after a year or so, when Mr. Horrige, a protégé of 
Mr. McCorquodale, presided for less than a twelvemonth, at which time 
the writer, having served five уеагѕ, assumed the office, and held it for 
twenty-one years, when he resigned, having done all the work single- 
handed for the first fifteen years of that term. Subsequently he made 
“The Manchester A В С Railway Guide” for Mr. John Heywood, of 
Deansgate, and some eighteen or nineteen years afterwards was engaged 
in reconstructing the Time-table book of Messrs. Henry Gaze and Sons, 
when the firm failed, and his career as a guide-book corrector came to 
an end, his A В С book being resuscitated by a Mr. Ackerman while he 
was in London. Mr. Campbell was next-door neighbour (in High-street) 
to Mr. William Shaw, the first manager, before he went to London, and 
knew many of the first workmen and all the officials somewhat familiarly 
even as a junior before coming to the Works; and subsequently he knew 
more intimately those that remained or came after his departure. Mr. 
W. T. Blacklock was, of course, his chief patron, friend, and benefactor, 
and with him died his hope of further promotion in that sphere.— 
J. H. Profit was with him the last seven years, entered the Civil Service 
by taking the first place in the kingdom, and is now Surveyor, Account- 
ant-General’s Office, London.—P. М. С. 


In the Envelope department were Samuel Atkins and 
James Egan, with whom we came in little contact, partly 
because they worked up in the clouds at the top of the 
building, and partly because we had seldom occasion to con- 
sult them on any business connected with the place. They 
both served well their day and generation, and now their 
places know them no more. 


Of the forewomen at the Works during our time, Mrs. 
Cameron of the Binding-room, and Miss Emma Duxbury of 
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the Envelope-room, come to mind as capable managers. With 
their subordinates we had little to do beyond being the boyish 
bearer of billets-doux from their admirers in the Case-room ; 
but, in whatsoever capacity employed, the firm has had reason 
to be proud in the past, and must be fully cognizant in the 
present, of the respectability and circumspection of its lady 
employees. 

Nor in this list of brief biographies should we forget to 
mention James Adshead of the Waste-paper department—a 
very necessary adjunct to every large printing office. Like 
the boy at dinner-time, James was always present performing 
his duty in a quiet, methodical fashion, and was little affected 
by the chaff of those who thought themselves possessed of 
more wit than he. He has long ago been laid to rest, and the 
department has considerably extended its bounds since his 
departure. 

In succession to this band of early printers, the firm has 
never lacked able men and women to carry on its important 
work, neither has it failed to acknowledge the claims of its 
younger men to advancement; and so the prosperity of the 
place has been maintained, and we trust will long continue. 


In the third year of our apprenticeship an event occurred 
in Newton that made a profound impression on the inhabi- 
tants—the death of Mr. Hugh McCorquodale, upon the 31st 
January, 1868, in his twenty-third year. Only two years pre- 
viously great rejoicings had been witnessed at his coming of 
age, festivities on a large scale had taken place at the Works, 
with presentations from the employees and addresses of con- 
gratulation by the different heads of the departments, and an 
announcement had been made by his father that his eldest 
son Hugh had become a partner in the firm.* And now the 
alarming news went through the Works that he was stricken 
with rheumatism of the heart and was not likely to recover ; 
and then, a little later, that he had passed away. We well 
remember the consternation this event produced both in the 


* We were sent for to witness the Deed, and signed after W. T. Blacklock 
and George McCorquodale.—P. M. C. 
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Works and in the village—that he, a young man of fine 
physique and foremost in every sport in the place, should be 
struck down so prematurely! He was a regular communicant 
at St. Peter’s, a Sunday-school teacher, an intimate friend of 
our late Vicar, a captain of the Volunteers, the captain of the 
rowing-team at the lake, and was generally associated with 
every movement for the enlightenment and recreation of the 
youth of the neighbourhood. We followed him to his grave, 
now lying under the east window of St. Peter’s Church, and 
the following Sunday listened to two sermons--one in the 
morning by the Rev. Thomas Whitley (vicar), and the other 
in the evening by the Rev. Herbert Monk (curate), in which 
they enumerated his virtues and also spoke comforting words 
to the bereaved members of the family. 


>) 


Before we were “out of our time,” another fire occurred at 
the Works (April 7th, 1871)—this time in the old Conservative 
Hall, which was used as the machine-room. Some twenty 
machines and several presses, with the shafting and gearing, 
were destroyed. We distinctly recollect the apprehension 
that was aroused at the thought of the fire spreading to the 
Case-room, where the standing formes were kept, and the 
rush which was made to remove them to the adjacent yard. 
This catastrophe was happily averted, and after a time we 
were ordered to discontinue the carrying-out, as there was no 
longer any likelihood of the flames spreading in that direction. 

Since then the Printing-office has risen like the phcenix 
from its ashes, and corrugated-iron structures now cover the 
Green as completely as it was formerly covered by the curving 
shoots of the bramble-bush and the spreading leaves of the 
luxuriant dock. The allied businesses of type-casting and 
ink-making have been added, up-to-date American machinery 
has been installed, and, in addition to its reputation for high- 
class railway and commercial printing, the firm has become 
noted for its three-colour reproductions of celebrated paintings 
and its admirable issues of the railway company’s official hand- 
books. 


That the establishment of the Printing Works in Newton 
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had а refining effect upon the inhabitants was soon apparent, 
for prior to the coming of the gentlemen from “‘ayont the 
Tweed,” the vernacular was very generally spoken, and a 
stranger entering the town by the post road from Warrington, 
and asking the name of the place from a portly dame standing 
with arms akimbo at the door of one of those two whitewashed 
cottages which stood with their backdoors near the brook, 
would probably have received this answer: “ Whoy, it’s 
Nee-ow-ton, God bless yo!” Even in our day, the dialect, 
with its picturesque words and idiomatic phrases, was spoken 
by the poorer people, but gradually gave way to more modern 
forms of expression and a purer pronunciation. And this 
reminds us of a story told us by our friend Joseph Grace, who 
was secretary to the Working-men’s Club. He was instructed 
by his committee to call upon the wealthy people of the dis- 
trict to try to induce them to become presidential subscribers 
to the club’s funds. This duty took him to Golborne Hall, the 
then residence of John Pearson, Esq., once Mayor of Liverpool 
and High Sheriff of Lancashire in 1875. Mr. Pearson naturally 
wanted to know all about the club and its members, and asked 
the question, “Who are the men who belong to this club?” 
Joseph replied, “ Well, the more intellectual of them are the 
printers from McCorquodale’s works!” Mr. Pearson smiled, 
put his hand in his pocket, and gave the first of his annual 


subscriptions to the club. 

Matthew Birkhead was the stationer, and came, among the very first 
artizans, from Kendal in Westmorland. Не was a paper-maker and 
did excellent service for many years. He married a daughter of Peers 
Leather, confectioner, etc., and continued the business in Newton and 
afterwards adjoining the Post Office in Harlestown: a useful, public- 
spirited man.—P. M. C. 

And now we cannot leave this (to us) congenial subject 
without expressing the hope that nothing has been written to 
hurt the feelings of any of the relatives of the afore-mentioned 
‚ good men and true, for whom we felt a great regard, and to 
whom we were indebted for many pleasant hours during the 
time we had the pleasure of their association in pursuit of the 


Noble Art. 
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The Old “begh Arms” and tbe South 
Lbaneashire Conservative Hall. 


HE old “Legh Arms” was built during the construction 

of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, which was 
opened in 1830. It must have proved somewhat of a white 
elephant, for in 1854 it was leased by the lord of the manor to 
the firm of McCorquodale & Co., who eight vears previously 
had acquired the adjoining hall. Until the building of the 
hall, the hotel was the chief rendezvous of the Conservative 
Party after the disfranchisement of the borough in 1832, and 
in 1833 a meeting was held in it, attended by the principal and 
most influential members of the Party, who established the 
famous South Lancashire Conservative Association. In 1835 
an important meeting of the Party was held in the hotel, and 
the sum of £1,300 was subscribed towards the building of the 
hall as a central meeting-place for the whole of the South 
Lancashire Division. The hall was completed in the same 
year, and at its opening a bazaar was held in it in aid of the 
enlargement of St. Peter’s Church. Eleven years afterwards 
it passed into hands of the proprietors of the Printing Works. 


The vast hotel, with its dark, dank cellars, has always kept 
green in our memory, for in schoolboy days we followed an 
exploring party of bigger lads, headed by Tommy Singleton 
with a candle, through the long tunnel that ran under it to 
the Green beyond, and into the cellars, upon the walls of 
which hung rusty chains, in which (so the big lads averred) 
prisoners used to be fastened. We entered one of these damp 
chambers and clanked the chains, and thence climbed through 
a hole in the wall into another room of musty smell. When 
the last lad had got through, Tommy blew out the candle, 
and, whilst in the blackest darkness, uncanny sounds arose 
which left us trembling in our shoes. After a while Tommy 
lit up, the lads scrambled through the hole into the other 
room, and emerged into the tunnel, where we quietly left the 
exploring party for the safer daylight. When the station was 
altered, the entrance to this tunnel was filled up, and the long 
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flight of stone steps, leading from the Mill Lane side to the 
platform above, was removed to give place to the new station 
and the paved ascent as we now see them. 


“The Tap” of the old “Legh Arms” was kept running some time 
after the hotel was given up by Mr. Clarke in 1854. And I remember it 
when it was still an hotel with its pillared portico and right and left 
lodges and the semicircular balustrade that led to the front door, with 
the caves and caverns. I think the lodge nearest to the present ticket- 
office was used as а booking-office while the station-house was building. 
On the opposite side of the line (to Liverpool) the only waiting-room was 
a little whitewashed porter’s room, and the first booking-office was of 
equally diminutive proportions.—P. M. C. 


The Water Tower. 


“ England, amongst all nations, is most full 
Of hills, wells, bridges, churches, women, wool.”’ 

HUS sang an old seventeenth-century poet who once visited 
Newton in the Willows. Whether he discovered many 
wells in the little town doth not appear, but fifty years ago, 
from the “ Millstone” to the “ Oak Tree,” there were forty to 
be found. Then there came a time when, in order to get water 
from the railway company, and to make every householder 
pay for a supply, the water in the wells was condemned by the 
authority as unfit to drink, and orders were issued for all the 
wells to be covered over or filled up. In those early days, the 
best water was obtained from the Tea-well in Southworth- 
road, and the lads and lasses were wont to go to that well in 
the evening to fetch water for the next day’s use. The lasses 
would carry their buckets in the approved fashion—by their 
sides; the lads would carry theirs by swinging them from 
right to left before them as they walked, and that so adroitly 
as to spill but little water in the process. Some of the lasses 
would receive gallant offers from their young admirers to 
carry their buckets for them, which, as sensible girls, they 

allowed the young fellows todo. But now 


“A change came o’er the spirit of their dreams,” 
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and all this water-carrying and sentimentality was stopped. 
Arrangements were made with the railway company to supply 
the township from their well at Parkside, water-pipes were 
laid along the streets and into the houses, and a charge was 
made for the water previously got free for the carrying. After 
a while, our representatives apparently got tired of paying 
the railway company .for water, and determined that the rate- 
payers should have waterworks of their own. With this 
end in view, experts from Manchester, Liverpool, and St. 
Helens were consulted and they visited the district, the 
present site was chosen, boreholes were made, and in due time 
(September, тооо) the water was being pumped into large 
tanks built into the ground, and thence through the pipes to 
supply the town. But it was soon found that, whilst the nearer 
part of the township had an abundance, the farther removed 
and higher part had a scarcity. To remedy this, an elevated 
tank was considered, specifications and estimates for three 
different structures (brick, steel, and ferro-concrete) were 
obtained, the latter being chosen on account of its apparently 
superior strength and also of its cheapness compared with the 
other two. Up tothe 31st March, 1904, the railway company 
and Messrs. Gillespie and Mason helped to supply the needs 
of the district; but since that time the waterworks have 
supplied all our requirements, and, in addition, are partly 
supplying those of the adjacent parish of Lowton. What the 
entire scheme has cost the ratepayers, we have not been able 
to ascertain, and perhaps, in Council money matters, 


“ Where ignorance is bliss, 
"Т were folly to be wise; ”’ 
but whether the erection of the tower and the construction of 
the works were excessively costly or otherwise, we are pleased 
to know that the experiment has proved entirely successful, 
and that, whilst in seasons of drought other places have 
suffered from a scarcity of water, our township has been 
blessed with an abundant supply. The tower, which is a very 
massive structure, rises to a height of 117 feet; the summit is 
gained by a spiral staircase of 124 steps, and therefrom а 
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delightful and wide-spread prospect greets the eye. It was 
our fortune to ascend to this coign of vantage on the night of 
King George’s coronation-day, and to view the many bonfires 
dotted over the adjoining townships in celebration of that 
event. The tower in its elevated position is a conspicuous 
and somewhat novel object in the landscape, and creates a 
certain amount of speculation in the mind of the stranger who 
views it for the first time. It has consequently been variously 
designated as a white elephant, a band-stand, a new kind of 
pit-head gearing, and an astronomical observatory. 


When a general supply of water was advocated in Newton, no fewer 
than half the private wells were stopped, some of them producing very 
good water ; for I drew from two dozen of them to satisfy a longing that 
my grandmother, like David the king, had, and the only one preferred, 
the Tea-well in Southworth-road, was saved, and still affords delicious 
water from the red rock. At the other end of the town, a new Congre- 
gational Church was built, as was supposed, on the same strata; and so 
it was, all but the left-hand corner near the apse, where, in digging the 
foundation, a spring was uncovered, which cost two hundred pounds to 
stop, though it still percolates and is usable, being perfectly sweet and 
good, notwithstanding that it is in a churchyard. But then the new 
churchyard is, except for three graves, empty, though it adjoins an older 
one with a chapel between (superseded by the public cemetery). A 
survey shows that there is a break in the strata, the spring (like all the 
others in the town) being on the clayey ground on the edge of the sand- 
stone, while the graveyard is on the sandstone. And, as a proof of the 
absorbent nature of this particular stone, I may say that I was present at 
the burial of a relative aged twenty-one, and thirty-four years after of 
her mother in the same grave, and yet not a vestige was found except 
the boards of the coffin, which were of unusual thickness, though the 
sandy soil gave off a strong sepulchral smell. The body had returned, 
as the Scriptures say it will return, “to the dust from whence it came, 
and the spirit to God who gave it.” In 1848 my brother and I found 
water at ѕоше cottages, not far off, at six feet deep, erected a pump, and 
used it till suppressed; and no doubt it contained sewage; for, by a 
wonderful oversight of the local authorities at that time, the outlet of 
the public sewer ran under those cottages. As much as £80,000 was said 
to have been spent, in an adjoining township, in sinking a new coalpit 
near the Common, when water broke in and flooded the mine to within 
a few yards of the surface. It was abandoned, and the water offered at a 
small cost to the more populous neighbouring town; but they declined 
to use it unless the quality of it could be guaranteed, which apparently 
the proprietors of it would not or could not do; and the town spent a 
mint of money in getting water, in another direction, off the red sand- 
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stone. And very good water it is, though not better than that of York, 
for we came from the one to the other. Now, as I write, a scheme has 
been projected, for the same reason, to bring water from the Wolds to 
Howden, with a reservoir on or near the Carr at Everingham, estimated 
to cost £60,000 (perhaps £100,000). These Wold hills have been cele- 
brated, since the time of the Romans, for pure water, as witness the 
name Pocklington—P%-culum (bibo, to drink); but more likely Celtic 
Pétaim (І drink), with ing (a stir, move) and tonn (quick), i.e., “ quick- 
moving waters” (springs). 

Scientific research has proved that, when a diseased beast is buried, 
it is necessary to take the utmost precaution to use chemicals to prevent 
the germs of disease re-appearing in the herbage, which they assuredly 
will if not prevented in every direction.—P. M. C. 


The Brook. 


, 


Муз л. in “А Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” in 
happy mood, has sung—- 


“I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows.” 


We also, in happy mood, can sing-— 


J know a bank where rhododendrons blow, 
Reflected in the willowed brook below— 

A pleasing sight to passers to and_fro ; 

"Т is there the bee pursues its honey-quest, 

"Г is there the throstle loves to build its nest, 

And fills the air with music from its breast ; 
Adown a bowery course, with drowsy sound, 

In small cascades, the plashing waters bound— 
Below the perch, the roach, and bream are found. 


Our friend Charley Wilson was fishing one evening at this 
point, and soon landed a fine roach. He unhooked it, threw 
it well behind him into the grass, and continued his fishing ; 
but, although he often changed his bait and flung his line 
hither and thither, he caught no more, and did not receive 
even the encouragement of “a glorious nibble.” He therefore 
packed up his tackle and prepared to go home. Walking to 
the spot where he had thrown his catch, he was surprised to 
find it had vanished. He sought carefully, and at length 
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perceived a silver glimmer in the grass at a little distance, 
which, upon closer scrutiny, proved to be the tip of the tail of 
his fish in the entrance to а rat-hole ; from which incident we 
infer that a rat is not averse to a fish-course in its menu, and 
that—a fish in creel’s worth two in the grass. 


Before the lake was made, old Newtonians tell us that, 
midway between the embankment and the bridge, there were 
stepping-stones over the brook, which was shallow at this 
spot, and that the drivers of carts would splash with them 
through the stream and drive up the road which came out 
near “The Willows” gates, rather than go round by the 
bridge and up what was then called Bridge-street. They also 


tell us that 
Under the spreading willow-trees 


The village smithy stood, 


which was a lock-up shop owned by one Bradshaw, and was 
situated on the brook side of the road nearly opposite the Tea- 
well. Of course, as the brook filled up the stepping-stones 
became submerged, and the village swain lost the opportunity 
of continuing his gallantry in helping his lady-love over the 
stream. Our ancients further inform us that the County 
Bridge was in its present position before they were born. In 
our day the railings were placed on the bridge to prevent 
youthful village Blondins from walking across to the danger 
of a ducking in the brook. That there was a bridge in Newton 
so long ago as the commencement of the seventeenth century 
is attested by the subjoined extract from “The Manuscripts 
of Lord Kenyon,” published by The Historical Manuscripts 
Commission :— 


1633. Aug. 13. Wigan. Sir Peter Leighe, who is at Haidock, 
desires copies or notes of the orders made at the Sessions, for 
building bridges, for two or three years last past, since the building 
of Newton Bridge. 


I was both in and about the smithy like every other village urchin, 
and with other lads explored the whole valley up and down many a time, 
though the lower portion, near the Slopes, was a tangle of brushwood, 
where we went a-nutting, before it was enclosed and Mr. Birley’s house 
was built. Of course, when the embankment was made, there was а 
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popular outcry that the appearance of the whole valley would be spoiled. 
But first the embankment burst, owing to an unusual rainy season, and 
before the earthwork had time to settle, which by some was said to 
“serye them right” for destroying several very pleasant walks, notably 
one to Castle Hill.—P. M. C. 


The bake. 
E 


фо sixty years ago, a pretty vale 
(Now hidden ‘neath the waters of the lake) 

` Extended, іп a winding course, from where 
The railway arches span the road and brook, 
To Castle Hill, and thence, diverging, ran 
Eastwards to Golborne Dale, and westwards joined 
The little sylvan valley of the Dene. 
Adown each vale a rippling streamlet flowed, 
Which, at the hill commingling, journeyed on 
’*Twixt flowery banks, and murmured past the spot 
Where now the strong embankment separates 
The winding lake and willow-shaded brook, 
Until it reached the now dismantled mill, 
And, through the mill-race rushing, turned the wheel 
That ground the miller’s corn. Thence issuing, 
The stream meandered on to Red Bank farm, 
Where Cromwell’s army put the Scots to flight 
What time the Civil Wars made streams of blood 
To flow throughout the land; then glided on, 
Past sainted Oswald’s favoured seat, to lose 
At length its waters in the Mersey’s tide. 


Along this pretty vale (so ancients tell) 
The villagers, on summer eves, would stroll 
To Castle Hill, and there, beneath the oaks, 
Would sit and listen to the throstle’s lay 
Or trill of lark ascending to the skies ; 
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And also there the country swain would make 
His loving plaint to maiden at his side. 


But soon a change came o’er this lovely scene— 
Full many a load of boulders, wood, and clay 
Was tumbled in the vale, and slowly rose 
The strong embankment now with trees and shrubs 
And many-coloured rhododendrons crowned. 
The noise of woodman’s axe and falling trees 
Resounded through the dell; the willows tall 
(Which gave the little town its pretty name) 
Were felled ; the stream o’erflowed its banks and clomb 
The valley’s sides; and, lo! the lake was made. 
But, ere the embankment settled firm and strong, 
Torrential rains descended, and the lake, 
In swollen pride, high o’er the outlets dashed, 
Ploughing a channel through the quaking dam ; 
Whilst apprehension filled the little town ! 
Then suddenly the rainy torrent ceased, 
The lake subsided, and the breach was closed. 


Then with the finny tribe the lake was stocked— 
The dace with silvery scales, the prickly perch, 
The greedy pike, the ample-sided bream, 

The gaily-speckled trout, the slippery eel, 
And little rounded gudgeon found a home 
Within its waters, and fast multiplied. 

The lake became well known for miles around, 
And many a goodly catch of fish repaid 

The angler’s silent watch and patient skill. 


The banks were pleasantly diversified 
With leas and little woods, in which the oak, 
The beech, the sycamore, the birch, the ash, 
The willow, rowan, thorn, and cherry-tree 
In season flourished. Scattered here and there, 
The modest primrose nestled near the fern, 
Whence dewy eyes of violets shyly peeped ; 
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And hyacinths an azure carpet spread 

Beneath the beech’s verdant canopy ; 

The foxglove reared its stately stem aloft 
Bedecked with drooping bells of pinky hue ; 
And hawthorn white its fragrance shed around ; 


While from the edge, the bramble’s spreading shoots, 


With snowy bloom arrayed, o’erhung the stream, 
To change in time to luscious jetty fruit. 


All in the trees the feathered songsters sang— 
The mellow-throated blackbird poured its lay ; 
The speckled-breasted throstle loudly piped ; 
The linnet and the chaffinch gaily chirped ; 
The robin and the sparrow swelled the choir, 
And murmuring bees the harmony enhanced. 
From intervening meadows larks arose, 

Their throats aquiver with sweet melody ; 
And, hidden in the beeches of the park, 

A colony of rooks did loudly caw; 

The kingfisher, with undulating flight, 
Skimmed o’er the placid surface of the mere; 
The dusky martin made its summer home 
Within the sandy burrows of the delf; 

The swallow sought the shady nooks where flies 
And gnats did most abound, and filled its crop 
For callow offspring ’neath the cottage eaves. 
From ’mong the rushes by the water-side, 

The water-hen forsook her reedy nest, 

And, with her brood of little fluffy chicks 
Disporting in her wake, she fearfully 

Set out upon her journey down the mere. 

In unfrequented nook, the heron stood, 

All silent and alert, ready to strike 

The finny prey that rashly ventured near. 

The swans, with archéd wings, sailed proudly o’er 
The rippled deep, their stately, snowy forms 
Reflected in the limpid wave; and ducks, 
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With sallow broods surrounded, sought the reeds 
And water-flags in quest of insect food. 

From ferny covert near the hill, the cluck 

Of startled pheasant smote the ear, and soon, 

On whirring wings, she sped across the mere, 
Fast followed by her brighter-plumaged mate, 

To disappear among the bracken green ; 

While from her burrow nigh the spreading thorn, 
Whose snowy blossoms scent the morning breeze, 
The timid, weasel-fearing rabbit stole 

To feed upon the fragrant clover-buds 

Or gambol with her young on daisied lea; 

And ’neath the jutting margins of the lake, 

The water-rat all unmolested roamed 

In search of fish or angler’s fallen bait. 


Soon pleasure-boats were placed upon the lake, 
And parsons with their Sunday-schools and choirs 
Came picnicking from all the country round, 

And sweetly sang their choruses and hymns; 
And many a pleasant afternoon was spent 
By friends on visit to the villagers, 

Which brought no little trade into the town. 


Such were the sights and sounds on Newton Lake, 
On summer days, some fifty years ago; 
And then, on winter days, when Boreas 
With icy breath had frozen all the lake, 
How gaily rang the voices of the lads 
And lasses as they skimmed the slippery floor! 


п. 


Апа now, my fair one, come along with me, 
And let us step into this little boat, 
And, while you take the tiller-lines and steer, 
ГІ take the oars and row you round the lake, 
And tell you stories of my youthful days, 
When with my mates I strayed along its banks, 
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Across its surface sped with sail and oar, 
Or bathed and angled in its waters deep. 


Now, as we leave the little stage behind, 
And point the prow towards the willowed brook, 
We’ll notice on your right the meadow green. 
"Т was here the little fleet of boats was kept 
Upturned in winter. In the centre grew 
A sturdy oak, round which a rope was lashed 
That held a block to draw the boats ashore. 
One autumn day four lads were busy there 
Hauling the boats up high upon the bank, 
And as they hauled the rope broke suddenly, 
Precipitating two into the lake, 
Whence they emerged, all dripping and subdued, l 
To scamper home and change their wet attire. 


A little further on, and we have gained 
The overflow —a well both wide and deep— 
Down which, in time of flood, the water falls 
And rushes through a tunnel, underneath 
The strong embankment, to the brook beyond. 
Upon the northern side two shafts appear, 
With winding apparatus at the top 
To raise an iron cover at their base 
Апа liberate the water from below. 
From these two upright shafts, some years ago, 
A sloping bridge extended to the bank, 
O’er which, when floods prevailed, the keeper walked, 
With iron key, to raise the heavy door. 
The bridge is gone, the heavy door is jammed 
And rusted in the grooves, and so the lake, 
From month to month, a higher level keeps 
And cannot be reduced as heretofore. 
Once, in the rainy season, when the lake 
Was pouring deeply o’er the outlet’s brim, 
Two lads had ventured near, when suddenly 
The current drew full half the boat across 
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The yawning gulf. In fear they climbed the bow 
And scrambled on the bridge; then, landing, ran 
To tell the keeper of the accident. 

He, in a larger boat, with man and rope 

Drew near, and fastening the rope astern 

The imperilled craft, with strenuous oar pulled back 
The boat that, left, might soon have toppled o’er. 


With lingering oar, now glide we by the dam, 
And drink the breeze so redolent of bloom 
Of white and crimson hawthorn and of shrub. 

{ Soon we have reached the feeder of the mill— 
A narrow tunnel running through the dam, 
The mouth concealéd by a heavy door 
Set in a wooden frame, with winding gear 
To lift or drop to suit the miller’s need. 


Hard by a passage led into the road, 
Where trippers often landed from the boats 
To gain the station by a shorter route. 

And here my theme demands a sadder note 

To claim your tender-hearted sympathy, 

For near a love-lorn maiden drowned herself. 

Ah me! ’t is two and forty years ago 

The deed was done that moved the town to tears! 
Not far removed a village damsel dwelt 

In service with a kind old widower 

And maiden relative. She happy seemed 

Until she met a youth, who courted her 

And her affections won. But she was told 

That he was false and wooed another maid; 

And this so preyed upon poor Lizzies mind, 

She sought to end her broken-hearted life. 

She first a letter to her mistress wrote, 

In which she told her grief and her intent, 

And one to him whom she so dearly loved, 

And then, in darkness, plunged into the lake. 
The brook was vainly dragged, and then the mere 
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Was tried, and hereabouts the maid was found 
With clenchéd hands and high uplifted arms, 
As though her latest act was that of prayer. 
With decent care, she in a cart was laid 

And slowly taken to her childhood’s home ; 
And, as the silent form was borne within, 
What words can tell the parents’ agony ! 


Come, dry your tears, and let us onward move 
To other scenes! Upon the bank, above 
This tiny bay, the little son of him 
Who built the stately mansion on the cliff 
Was one day fishing in the lake for pike, 
And, as he drew the spinning bait ashore, 
A sturdy fish from out his lair rushed up 
And seized it. Then the fight began. The pike, 
Well hooked and smarting, darted to and fro, 
While gaily spun the reel till all the line 
Was out and taut. The lad held bravely on, 
But for a while the fish did stronger prove, 
And pulled him from the bank into the lake. 
At length the fish’s efforts ceased, and then 
The lad, with rod o’er shoulder, dragged the pike 
Behind him up the field into the house, 
Where he received the praise that was his due. 


A few yards onward, where the sloping cliff 
Dips to the level of the flowery mead, 
Once stood a donkey-house —used years ago 
By two young fellows as a dressing-room ! 
You smile! But listen to the story first! 
Two worthy scions of a noble race 
Oft hither came to sail a little boat 
Equipped with canvas, and a heavy stone 
As ballast underneath the middle thwart. 
And what more joyous, healthy sport than this-— 
To scud before the wind with bellied sail 
On even keel; or, tacking oft, to skim 
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The lake with starboard or with larboard list ! 
From Castle Hill they sped before the gale, 
And, passing Redclyffe, tried to tack across, 
When suddenly a stormy gust o’erturned 

The little craft and tossed them overboard. 

The heavy ballast sank the little boat ; 

But the young fellows quickly swam ashore, 
And rushed into the donkey-house, and turned 
The shaggy tenant out. Their sorry plight 
Was told unto the lady of the house, 

Who sent her husband’s long-discarded clothes ; 
And there they doffed the wet and donned the dry. 
With grappling-irons the little boat was raised, 
And, after, ploughed the lake for many years. 


Yet other scenes demand our notice here: 
See where the sandy soil above the cliff 
Is thickly honeycombed with tiny holes! 
And see the martins darting in and out 
In loving tendance on their progeny! 
Now let us rest betwixt these little isles, 
Whereon the ducks did nest and hatch their broods, 
And view the quarry whence, methinks, was hewn 
The stone to build the chapel that once stood 
Where stands our noble church upon the hill. 
The chapel then the name of “ Кокейеп ” bore— 
That 15, “а rocky valley filled with trees,” 
Which fittingly described the ancient vill 
Built on the borders of the rocky dene. 
When I was young, this stony delf was kept 
A trim parterre, with flowers of many hues— 
The haunt of bird and bee and buttertly. 
And when, in ’prentice days, I studied French 
At evenings with a local dominie, 
In reading “ Télémaque”’ by Fénélon, 
I pictured in my mind this fairy scene 
As beautiful Calypso’s island grot ! 
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A few more strokes, and presently we reach 
A spot where, when the lake was drained to build 
The archway o’er the brook at Golborne Dale, 
We youngsters found a spacious mussel-bed ; 
And much we wondered whence these mussels came, 
And why so many in the lake were found. 


Now, let me pull across this narrow creek, 
And skirt the bank of leafy willow-trees ; 
And soon we round a shallow point whereon 
A parson with some ladies ran his boat, 
And knew not how to float her off again. 
With oar in hand, he stepped into the bow 
And pushed with all his might, without avail. 
At length he called for help, and then was told 
To get into the stern, which done, the boat, 
With lightened prow, slipped off the shallow point— 
Which long thereafter bore his name of ‘‘ Brown.” 


Along this bank, how oft, in schoolboy days, 
With silent oar I’ve rowed thee, Doctor Leete,—- 
Thou ruthless slayer of the greedy pike! 

With memory’s eye I see thee now, erect, 

Alert, with rod in hand, ready to strike 

Did but the tip of tail or fin appear. 

I see the fish’s splash as, pricked, he darts 

From right to left, then downward plunges ; 

And hear the music of the spinning reel 

As, yard by yard, the line unwinding speeds! 
Thou lett’st him run his reckless, mad career, 
Knowing full well his struggles soon will cease. 

I hear thy voice, “ Unship your oars and lay 
Them in the boat; stand ready with the net!” 
With tightened line thou drawest him to the boat, 
And soon the great twelve-pounder lies full length 
Beneath the thwart. “ Put back to land!” thou sayest: 


“Апа I will pack him up, and send him off 


To Disley as a present to the Squire!” 
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We gain the field betwixt the little woods, 
Directly opposite the southern end 
Of that small wood which runs to Castle Hill. 
How often we have rested on this bank, 
In swimming over from the other side, 
Before we crossed again to dress ourselves ! 
In fancy I can see their faces now— 
The faces of my mates of long ago. 
Where are those happy lads whom once I knew ?-- 
A few are settled in Canadian wilds ; 
And some departed to the larger towns 
To win their way to fame and opulence ; 
Whilst two or three have joined the vagrant train 
And wander seeking work from town to town ; 
A few are sleeping in the church’s shade, 
And others drifted far beyond the ken 
Of anxious friend or grieving relative. 
Such changes Time hath wrought with those I knew. 


The noisy plash of oars hath frighted now 
The water-kingfisher with vest of blue. 
Quick! note his waving flight as on he wings 
To settle in yon hyacinthine bloom ! 
He sallies forth alone, perchance to lure 
Us from the spot where, on her tunnelled nest, 
His duller-vested mate serenely sits. 


We pass along this wooded slope, and soon 
We gain the eastern turn to Golborne Dale. 
Ha! what is this dense mass that blocks our way? 
This pleasant reach of water once was clear 
Of all this filthy mass of mud and weeds ; 

But let us disembark, and stroll along 

The southern bank as far as Golborne Bridge, 
And I will tell you how the lake was spoiled. 
The time the lake was made, a limpid brook 
(Yclept “ The Millingford”) meandering flowed 
From north-of Ashton, past the Golborne mills, 
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Under the railway arch, into the lake. 

The brooklet’s bed was deeper then than now, 
And often I have pushed my boat beneath 

The arch, emerging at the Golborne side. 

The brook was stocked with fish, and many a creel 
Was filled therefrom in olden days; but now 

The water of the brook is foul and black, 

In which swims nought but fever-spreading rat. 
First boiling water from the Golborne mills, 

At intervals, was turned into the brook, 

Which killed the fish full halfway down the reach. 
Yes, bream and dace and perch and little pike, 

In dozens, I have seen, parboiled, upturned, 

And floating there—to be devoured by rats ! 

This flushing of the brook brought down the mud 
And sediment into the lake; then mills 

And works along the brook contributed, 
Unchecked, their refuse to the muddied stream ; 
Then, thirty years or more ago, a cry 

Against the lake’s pollution roused to action 

Our board of Makerfield Commissioners. 
Forthwith a deputation was arranged 

‘To sail the lake from end to end, and sniff 

The water here and there, and samples take 

For test by chemical analysis ; 

And then the matter slept, to be aroused, 

From time to time, to fall asleep again ! 


Retrace we now this path along the bank, 
And note, with gladdened eye, yon noble beech 
With boughs depending o’er the sullied stream. 
Think you, my dear, that Nature e’er designed 
Those beautiful light-green serrated leaves 
Should shade the waters of a sewage-farm ? 

Ah no! The stream was once so pure and clear 
That you could see the pebbles in its bed. 

I still remember well, one summer noon, 
Repairing here to angle for the perch, 
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And, such the clearness of the stream, I saw 
The fishes ope their mouths to seize the worm! 
And note that cutting in the stony bank, 

Just large enough to hold a boat for two; 

"Т was called “The Lovers’ Nook”; and I have seen 
Some charming pictures in that little spot, 

The while the laughing ripples lapped the boat ; 
But now the slimy waters cannot lap, 

Or sing their erstwhile pleasing melody 

To happy lovers іп the shady nook ! 

Anear this nook was once a fencéd pool, 
Wherein, in summer-time, the farmer washed 
His fleecy flock ere they were sheared for wool ; 
To-day no farmer comes to wash his sheep— 
The fence is vanished and the pool is dry. 


Give me your hand, and let us re-embark, 
And I will row along this northern bank. 
Here note the little passage through the trees, 
With steps to mount into the field above. 
A stage was here, to which was locked a boat 
Belonging to the tenant at the hall. 
Above the steps was erst a pebbled road 
Which crossed the valley, either side the stream, 
And pointed towards the early British town 
Of Lowton in the east. A little on 
We pass the boat-house built into the lake, 
And row beneath the pretty bridge which leads 
To Golborne Hall. Still on we glide along 
These tall ancestral trees, wherein the rooks 
Have made their dwellings long еге we were born.. 
And view with pride this pretty sylvan scene 
Which stretches hence unto the dam above! 
We reach the brook that runs from out the dam 
And empties in the lake. Those bulrushes 
And waterflags have been the nesting-place 
Of swans for many years, yet, strange to say, 
No cygnets have been seen upon the lake! 
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Oh! mark, my dear, as round we turn our craft, 
That lovely bank of hyacinths in bloom, 

Beside that gnarléd oak which hath withstood 
The stormy blasts of nigh a century. 

There have I found the cowslip and the primrose, 
When, as a boy, I roamed these fields among. 


We pass beneath the bridge, and stay a while 
At Castle Hill, on which one tree is seen, 
Where formerly ten venerable oaks 
Twined mighty branches round its verdant crest. 
The hill has lost its past rotundity, 

For seventy years ago its grassy sides 

Were tunnelled, and straight downward from the crest 
A shaft was sunk into the level mead ; 

And there the miners found a chamber small, 
Half-circular in form, wherein were laid, 

On little tiers of oak, the calcined bones 

Of one deemed worthy honoured sepulture. 

"Т is said a ghostlv lady clad in white, 

At midnight’s witching hour or twilight gray, 
Was seen to flit all silently around 

The barrow old; but since the sacred spot 

Was desecrated by the pick and spade, 

Her nightly flittings round the hill have ceased. 
Beneath the hill, where late a withered oak 
O’erhung the lake, a rocky cave was scooped, 
Which bore the name of Robin Hood, the bold. 


With sturdy pull and feathered oars, we glide 
Beside this sloping bank of rugged oaks, 
Whose withered limbs proclaim their hoary age. 
The hedge that fenced it from the level field 
Has been removed. How often I have scanned 
This hedge in search of nests, and from the bank 
Have culled the wilding flowers that grew below ! 
We skim along the dipping meadow land 
And reach the little creek of rushes tall— 
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The home of amber-headed dragon-flies. 

A copious stream of water from the drains 
Of many fields here flowed into the lake, 
At which the fishes found a feeding-place— 
A spot well known to village fishermen. 


A few more yards, and we have gained the place 
From which we started just an hour ago; 
And, as I help you land, may I express 
My thanks for your delightful company, 
And hope my musings have not failed to please ! 


I once or twice explored the whole watercourse from the point 
where the three parishes of Haydock, Golborne, and Newton-le-Willows 
meet, near the outlet of the Dean Dam, and where there is or was a 
freshet or well near to the Rocky Dean and the old Dean School, down 
to the Golborne Dale Bridge, and often went through the tunnel under 
the railway in a boat with William Hicklenton, when we were both ser- 
geants in the 73rd Volunteers, out of which we went to the Rifle Range, 
which we had both assisted to make, and notably the earthwork at the 
top of the ravine—a work that employed the whole company but a very 
short time. I remember that I was looked upon as an expert because I 
had a very sharp-edged spade and could fill a barrow in a very few 
minutes. After this the range on the Moss was opened, and the other 
discontinued because there were complaints of stray shots on the Queen’s 
highway. Exactly opposite to the Castle Hill were some cottages, but I 
have no distinct recollection of them, though I have of the well that 
stood in the brook, and into which I fell when skating after it became a 
lake ; indeed, there were several wells along the head of the lake, giving 
evidence that at some remote period this dell or dale might have been 
more populous than it was within the memory of man. Mr. B. B. Glover 
once told me that the oldest name for this settlement known on the 
Estate Plans was Rocky Dean. Well, Denn (or “deighn,” as it is pro- 
nounced) was the Anglo-Saxon for “a valley ” or “ hollow,” and furnishes 
a reason for the newer ог `` Newton,” which is the Danonorm пате. — 
(See Rask’s “Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” Thorpe’s edition.) “Some say 
that dene or denne, whereof dena commeth, is properly a valley or dale. 
Dena silvæ and the like, as drofden, or drufden, or druden, signifieth а 
thicket of wood in a valley ; for druf, or dru, signifieth a thicket of wood, 
and is often mentioned in Domesday. And sometimes dena or denna sig- 
nifieth, as villa or denn, a towne.” —(See Coke upon Littleton ‘‘ Institutes 
of the Laws of England, 1794.”) I have always thought that, in the 
earliest period, ‘‘Rokeden” was the “old town” as distinct from the 
“Newtown,” and may have extended all along the Dean and Lady Hill 
valley, as well as downward to the Mill and up the Dale. Newton in 
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Latin is de novê villa, in French la newve ville. Alfred’s purpose in founding 
the monastery of Hyde (ооо), first called New Minster, was carried into 
effect by King Edward’s charter of A.D. got, and a second, the year of his 
accession, A.D. 903, so that the adjective “new” as part of a name is at 
least a thousand years old in English history. Alfred died А.р. got. 
“Their fortresses or towns consisted in the natural defence of impene- 
trable forests.”—Czes. Bel. Gal. VI. I have always been of opinion that 
old St. Peter’s Church was built of stone from the dell near Castle Hill, 
for before the mere was formed there was quite a quarry hole there.— 
PMC 


Chureh Street. 


VIJ EEN, in May, 1898, H.R.H. Albert Edward, Prince of 

Wales, passed through Newton on his way to Garswood, 
as the guest of the late Lord Gerard, we were standing on the 
County Bridge within a few feet of the carriage in which the 
Prince was seated with two ladies, and, in noting the pleasure 
depicted in his noble countenance, we have wondered how 
much of that pleasure was due to the pretty sight that greeted 
his eyes at this entrance to our little town. On his right was 
the brook “with its vista of bloom,” and the fine mansion of 
Redclyffe reflected in its waters; on his left the other half of 
the brook and the tall trees on the railway embankment; and, 
on either hand as he sped up the street, the blossoming fruit- 
trees of “The Willows” and “ Brookside” gardens. Further 
on he would notice the outline of our noble church through 
the leafy branches of the tall ancestral trees which flank its 
southern side, and, across the road, the symmetrical form of 
the chestnut-trees before “Ivy Bank.” Surely all the pleasure 
beaming in his royal eye was not occasioned by the presence of 
his pretty companions, but a portion of it was due to the charm 
of his sylvan surroundings ! 


Our friend, Mr. Campbell, tells us that before the mansion, 
“ Brookside,” was built by Mr. Birley, and the grounds enclosed 
by the walls in Church-street, Willow-road, and Park-road, 
there was a small farmhouse near “Ivy Bank” and the garden 
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with the mulberry-trees. This farmhouse was occupied, and 
the land down to the railway embankment was farmed, by 
Edward Ball, the father of the Edward Ball who followed 
Thomas Boardman at Newton Hall. This later Edward was 
the last to uphold the pagan institution of “Тһе Horse’s 
Head,” and, at the White Lion Inn, Mr. Campbell “saw him 
impersonate the character of this Bacchic hero, whose origin is 
lost in the mist of ages.” We also well remember witnessing 
the unwieldy gambols of this man with the horse’s head, and 
hearing the oft-repeated refrain commencing “ Poor owd horse! 
Gee-whoa!”’ and, in our researches, we think we have discovered 
its origin to be the Hobby-horse of the old Morris-dance, for, 
in a book which was printed by McCorquodale & Co., entitled 
“Sports and Pastimes of the English People,” by Strutt, we 
find the following :— 


MORRIS-DANCE.—The Morris-dance was sometimes performed 
by itself, but was much more frequently joined to processions and 
pageants, and especially to those appropriated for the celebration of 
the May games. On these occasions the Hobby-horse, or a Dragon 
with Robin Hood, the Maid Marian, and other characters, supposed 
to have been the companions of that famous outlaw, made a part of 
the dance. 

The Hobby-horse, which seems latterly to have been almost 
inseparable from the Morris-dance, was a compound figure; the 
resemblance of the head and tail of a horse, with a light wooden 
frame for a body, was attached to the person who was to perform 
the double character, covered with trappings reaching to the ground, 
so as to conceal the feet of the actor, and prevent its being seen that 
the supposed horse had none. Thus equipped he was to prance 
about, imitating the curvetings and motions of a horse, as we may 
gather from the following speech in an old tragedy called “The 
Vow-breaker ; or, Fair Maid of Clifton,” by William Sampson, 1636: 
“Have I not practised my reines, my careers, my prankers, my 
ambles, and Canterbury paces—and shall the mayor put me, besides, 
the hobby-horse? I have borrowed the fore-horse bells, his plumes, 
and branries; пау, I have had the mane new shorn and frizzled.— 
Am I not going to buy ribbons and toys of sweet Ursula for the 
Marian—-and shall І not place the hobby-horse? Provide thou the 
dragon, and let me alone for the hobby-horse.”’ 


From the beginning of the nineteenth century down to the 
opening of the new schools, the upper part of Church-street 
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was the Latin Quarter of our little town, for no fewer than four 
academies or schools were situated there. The house now 
occupied by Mr. C. H. Clark was a private school, the master 
being Mr. William Higginson. То this school went our old 
friend and townsman, Mr. Michael Kean. Opposite stood the 
old free school, of which the Rev. John Sedgwick, M.A., was 
master, and, in addition, the curate of St. Peter’s. He reigned 
from 1813 down to the time of the demolition of the school, 
and, as curate of the church under the Rev. Peter Legh, his 
signature appears in the registers with great frequency and 
regularity for many years. Afterwards the old Cockpit was 
converted into a boys’ school, with the Rev. R. M. Evanson, 
B.A., holding the dual position of master and of curate. Then 
followed Mr. George Armitage as master in 1847, who remained 
there until 1860, when he removed with his scholars to the 
newly-erected St. Peter’s Schools. Directly opposite to the 
Stocks was an infants’ school kept by Miss Betty Fazakerley, 
and, in the present Vicarage building, was a young ladies’ 
academy presided over by Mrs. Mary Shearson, to whom a 
mural tablet is erected in Poets’ Corner of our Church. Behind 
the Church was the Parsonage, which was taken and enlarged 
by Mr. McCorquodale and renamed “The Willows,” and, since 
his departure, has been divided into two residences, at present 
occupied by the brothers Colonel and Mr. F. J. Wood. Many 
years later “The Alders,” at the corner of Willow-road, was 
built by Mr. Ward as a young gentlemen’s private school, and 
was so used until his sudden and lamented death. In the large 
house adjoining the old “ Horse and Jockey” was a boarding 
and day-school for girls under the presidency of the Misses 
Pennington, which has been ably continued, under the name of 
“ Kirkfield,” by the Misses Hartley and Peck. 


When I went to school in Newton-le-Willows, my teacher was the 
Rev. Robert М. Evanson, B.A. of Cambridge, who, in addition to being 
curate of St. Peter’s Church, was grammar-school master under the Dean 
School Trust ; but the school in the Dean being too small, and the old 
free school built by the lord of the manor having been pulled down, he 
kept school in the disused Cockpit, a very interesting thing to know in 
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these days. (The old free school stood exactly where “ Тһе Willows” 
carriage-drive begins; for, although the house was removed before my 
time, the rock on which it stood was removed within my recollection.) 
I went to both Sunday and day-school in the old Cockpit, to which was 
added the upper part of a house that was appareutly attached to it. I 
have before me now, and іп good condition, a New Testament that my 
teacher gave me on my birthday, 28th May, 1846. When in school the 
boys spoke good enough English, and I remember this gentleman taking 
me frequently between his knees and causing me to read aloud for the 
general edification, and perhaps to listen to the same accent with which 
the poet Robert Burns spoke. But І ultimately got both dialects as if by 
instinct.—Mr. Higginson afterwards kept school in a large room behind 
the “ Напа and Banner,” and there I profited by his instruction for two 
years, having as compeers the sons of prominent Newtonians. When he 
removed to Ashton, I followed him for the benefit of his tuition for other 
two winter seasons, and сап hardly speak too highly of him as a teacher 
and friend of youth. Не reformed my calligraphy that I afterwards 
practised on, as it seemed, miles of tile-shelves, and, as it happened, 
eminently fitted me for my after occupation. Не also taught me mental 
arithmetic, presently useful ; and he taught me that “to be good is to be 
happy ” іп a mnemonic, “Toby good is Toby happy ” !—P. М. С. 


The Cockpit. 


є} OCK-FIGHTING was common among the ancient Greeks and 
— Romans, and it was heard of in England as far back as 
the twelfth century, when it was looked upon more as a game 
for children than as worthy of the attention of sportsmen. The 
amusement first became fashionable in the reign of the third 
Edward, but, owing to the amount of gambling which it occa- 
sioned, the sport was prohibited in 1366. It was afterwards 
revived, to be finally prohibited in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, under a penalty of £5 for every offence. In the reign 
of George IV., artificial spurs, made of steel or silver, came 
into use; these were long curved blades or spikes, bound to 
the shank, which considerably shortened the battle. The best- 
known cockpits in London were situated near Pall Mall, the 
Haymarket, and Covent Garden. There were four in Liver- 
pool, three in Leeds, and four in Manchester. There was also 
one at Winwick, and another in our own little borough. 
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In early days Lancashire was much noted for cock-fighting. 
The thirteenth Earl of Derby had a breed of cocks that was 
famous throughout the county, and it is recorded of him that 
he was so extremely fond of the sport as to have cocks fighting 
` on his counterpane when he was ill in bed. The training of 
the birds was carried out with great care; they had their wings 
and tails trimmed, and were made to spar daily, pads like small 
boxing-gloves being tied to their heels, in order that they 
should not mark each other. There is an account of а cock- 
fight at Newton on the 14th June, 1753, when Mr. Peter Legh 
fought Mr. Basil Eccleston a main of cocks, which was won by 
Mr. Legh by one battle; and in the Sporting Magazne of 1825 
another fight is recorded :— 

The Newton Races were well attended this year (1825). The 
main of cocks (11 battles for то guineas each, and тоо guineas the 
main) remains undecided, from a dispute that arose during the ninth 
battle, each side having previously won four. One of the cocks was 
killed, and, while counting him out, the other ran away. Each 
party claiming, and neither giving way, the main was not proceeded 
with. 

After the departure of Mr. Armitage with his scholars to 
the newly-erected St. Peter’s National Schools, the schoolroom 
was utilised as a drill-shed for the 49th Lancashire Rifle Volun- 
teers, under the captaincy of Mr. J. H. Birley, the dwelling- 
house being occupied by the Sergeant-Instructer. From that 
time to the removal of. the Territorials to their premises in 
Park-road, the Cockpit building was used by “ Birley’s” com- 
pany, later known as “G” Company of the First Battalion of 
the Prince of Wales’s Volunteers (South Lancashire Regi- 
ment). The place is now used by the St. Peter’s Church Lads’ 
Brigade. 


The cockpit was simply an inverted cone in shape, the dozen or so 
of steps all round reminding me of the peg-top I used to spin, and was 
capable of holding several hundred people. The arena at the bottom 
was, perhaps, six feet in diameter (filled by a large iron stove when I 
knew it); and as I saw it day in and day out (Sunday and all), I can by 
an effort remember it now. It was cruel sport; but the birds themselves 
are cruel by nature, or, at any rate, combative, for I had a prize dandy- 
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cock given me once that was a perfect terror to а геа] game-cock that 
belonged to a neighbour of mine, and used to make him run like a hare! 
But astonishing things happen in the course of time, and, with the dis- 
franchisement of the borough in 1832, the cock-fighting ceased ; for in 
1846 it was a tradition that old Lord Derby used to come out from 
Knowsley Park, near Prescot, to fight a main with old Colonel Legh ; 
and, if it is true that the better the day the better the deed, all this was 
done оп a Sunday! On the opening of the new St. Peter's Schools, the 
building was turned into a drill-shed for the Newton Volunteers, of 
which there were two companies in the village, and I was in the first, 
the 73rd L.R.V. (one of the two regiments of the Black Watch, 42nd), so 
called, I suppose, on account of so many of the Volunteers being Scotch- 
men.—P. M. C. 


The Stocks. 
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HE stocks were an apparatus of wood, much used in former 
times for the punishment of petty offenders. The culprit 

was placed on a bench with his ankles fastened in holes under 
a movable board, and allowed to remain there for an hour or 
two. The period of the first introduction of the stocks in 
England is uncertain, but in the second Statute of Labourers, 
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25 Edward III. (1352), provision is made for applying the 
stocks to unruly artificers. Combined with the stocks was 
often a whipping-post for the flagellation of vagrants. A few 
years ago the compiler of this book saw, in good state of 
preservation, in the little old-world village of Brading in the 
Isle of Wight, both the stocks and whipping-post, and also, set 
in the pavement in the centre of the main street, the bull-ring, 
to which the bull was fastened by the nose in the cruel pastime 
of bull-baiting. The stocks were likewise used in early days 
for the punishment of dishonest bakers, who for the first 
offence were borne through the town with a four-pound loaf 
hung from their necks, and afterwards placed therein, for at 
least an hour and a half, in a spot where the passers-by could 
harangue them on their evil ways. There is an amusing case 
of this punishment in “ King Lear,” act ii., scenes 2 and 4, in 
which the Earl of Kent is put in the stocks, which apparently 
were movable :— 


Duke of Cornwall.— Fetch forth the stocks ; 
As I have life and honour, there shall he sit till noon. 


Earl of Gloster.—Let me beseech your grace not to do so: 
His fault is much, and the good king his master 
Will check him for ’t : your purposed low correction 
Is such, as basest and condemnedst wretches, 
For pilferings and most common trespasses, 
Are punish’d with: the king must take it ill, 
That he’s so slightly valued in his messenger, 
Should have him thus restrained. 


Regan, daughter of Lear.— Put in his legs! 
Fool.—Ha! ha! look! he wears cruel garters! Horses are 
tied by the head, dogs and bears by the neck, monkeys by the 


loins, and men by the legs: when a man is over-lusty at legs, 
then he wears wooden nether-stocks. 


By 21 James I. (1623), drunkards, if they were able to pay, 
were fined five shillings to the use of the poor of the parish 
where the offence of drunkenness was committed ; if not able, 
then, after conviction thereof, they had to sit six hours in the 
stocks. Anciently churchwardens were the sole overseers of 
the poor, and the five-shilling fine was paid over to them. In 
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the Wardens’ Account Book of St. Peter’s Church this entry 
appears in 1850 :— 


To cash received from Constabulary Inspector for 3 fines, 15s. 


Although we have been unable to discover the date of the 
introduction of the stocks into Newton, yet we are more 
fortunate in knowing the period of their discontinuance as a 
mode of punishment for drunkenness; for one summer after- 
noon in 1859, on leaving the Cockpit School, we saw a portly 
gentleman sitting with his back to the churchyard wall and 
his feet protruding through the holes in the boards between 
the two upright stone stumps now standing there. Lad-like, 
we clustered round him and chaffed him unmercifully. It 
appears he had been put in for drunkenness and brawling, 
апа, whilst Newton’s single constable was away attending to 
his duties in other parts of the township, the prisoner’s friends 
supplied him with more drink, so that, at the end of his term ` 
of incarceration, he was taken out more drunken than when 
he was putin. This state of things no doubt brought about 
the discontinuance of this style of punishing drunkards, and 
the magistrate’s fine of five shillings and costs was substituted. 
We have often been asked for the name of this portly New- 
tonian, but we have always declined to give it, 

“ For in these days 
Of libel suits, and forced apologies 


For telling truth, one surely needs to be 
Most circumspect in all one says and does.” 


The accompanying sketch by a local artist is not a bad repre- 
sentation of the stocks and the last man who was in them, and, 
for the information of the curious, we may state that he lived 
in a cottage hard by, from the windows of which he could 
daily contemplate the scene of his punishment. 


H. H. was an accomplished mechanic and clock-mender, and his 
vocation took him into places where liquid in lieu of solid payment was 
given, and so the habit grew with what it fedon. He was the prodigal 
son of a good family, and the disgrace of being put in the stocks was 
more felt by his family than by himself. The newly-appointed inspector 
of police had perhaps more zeal than discretion in this matter, and could 
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easily have got the fine of a crown instead of exacting the punishment 
that the law demands for being drunk either on or off licensed premises. 
“King Edgar permitting many of the Danes to inhabit here (who first 
brought into this realm excessive drinking,—from whence excessive 
drinking in England comes) was in the end constrained to make a law 
against this excess. William of Malmesbury, comparing Englishmen 
and Normans together, saith that, in his time, the English manner was 
to sit bibulating whole hours after dinner, and that the Norman fashion 
was to walk the streets with great troops, with idle and loose serving- 
men following them, both which were causes of many disorders and 
outrages. If the excess of drinking extend to the loathsome and odious 
vice of drunkenness, it is punishable by act of parliament; and, to say 
the truth, the ancient Britons were free from this crime. But it is pro- 
vided by act of parliament that the grace of hospitality shall not be 
withdrawn from the needy.” —“ Institutes of the Laws of England,” 1809. 
Chapter xcvi. The stocks still remain in York, at Holy Trinity Church, 
Micklegate, just inside the churchyard gate, proving that the punish- 
ment was a church discipline under the head of “ Diet.”—P. М. С. 


St. Peter’s Сђиређ. 


эр seven hundred years ago (1242), Sir Robert 
Banastre, the fourth baron of Newton, erected a 
small chapel, supposed to have been known by the name 
of Rokeden, and to have been situated on the site of the 
present church; and forty-two years afterwards, on the plea 
of the inconvenient distance of Newton from the mother 
church at Winwick, he obtained from the prior of St. Oswald’s, 
at Nostell in Yorkshire, to which place Winwick then 
belonged, a licence for a chantry to this chapel, “saving all 
the rights of the mother church, and empowering the vicar of 
the same, for the time being, to suspend the chaplain of 
Rokeden if he should withhold the accustomed rights and 
obventions. For this privilege Sir Robert gave to God and 
St. Oswald an annuity of xiid. towards procuring wax for the 
light of St. Mary the Virgin in the mother church of Win- 
wick.” At the same time he appointed a chantry priest and 
endowed the chantry with lands in the lordship of Newton. 
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And thus the spiritual needs of our forefathers were more 
conveniently supplied, and the stillness of the sacred spot was 
henceforth broken at intervals by the voice of a priest in 
solemn chant for the repose of the souls of the dead.* 


In 1405, Sir Robert Langton, to whose family the barony 
had descended from the Banastres, obtained from the Bishop 
of Lichfield a renewal and confirmation of this privilege of a 
chapel, and further consent to have divine offices celebrated 
therein, without burden upon the mother church.t 


In 1433, Sir John Stanley, of Lathom, purchased the living 
of Winwick from the prior and canons of Nostell, and from 
that time the Newton chapel and chantry came under the 
jurisdiction of the Vicar of Winwick. 


On the suppression of the lesser monasteries and chantries 
in 1553, the chantry services at this little chapel were discon- 
tinued, and the endowment, estimated at £3 1s. 7d., became 
the nucleus of the present endowment of St. Peter’s Church, 
and is still paid yearly by the Duchy of Lancaster to the 
Vicar of the parish. In the year 1612, Richard Blackburne, 
Esq., the builder of Newton Hall іп 1634, helped to increase 
this endowment by giving a donation of £20 a year, after- 
wards compounded for £200, towards the better support of 
the minister. Тһе tithes then amounted to £60 a year. 


In 1650, this ancient chapel, which was joined to the court- 
house, and had a door opening into it, was returned by the 
Parliamentary Commissioners as fit to be made a parish of 


* Although in 1066 “the church of the manor” was at Wigan, there 
may have been a domestic chapel at the royal manor house at Newton, 
and the chapel of Rokeden does not appear to have superseded the sup- 
posed necessity of having this domestic chapel, as an episcopal licence 
for that purpose was obtained in 1367. Тһе site of the baronial mansion 
was on the same eminence where the church now stands, and in the 
reign of Edward III. Sir Robert de Langton obtained a licence to em- 
battle it. 

t John Burghill (1398-1414), a barefooted Black Friar, who gained a 
reputation for asceticism, and left his worldly goods to the Church, was 
the Bishop of Lichfield referred to here. 
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itself. In 1680, the chapel was stated to be small and ruinous ; 
and, three or four years later, Richard Legh, Esq., M.P., of 
Lyme and Haydock, the first baron of Newton of that name, 
and eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Legh, rector of Sefton and 
Walton, who had acquired Newton by purchase from the 
Fleetwoods, erected a larger chapel on the same site, and 
afterwards contributed £20 per annum, and collected sub- 
scriptions from others, for the better endowment of the living. 
The chapel remained unconsecrated until 1735, and a refer- 
ence to the consecration appears in the Church Registers as 
follows :— 


Mrs. Esther Naylor, relict of the Rev. Philip Naylor, Curate at 
the consecration of Newton Chapel, buried Dec. 23rd, 1788. 


At this time there were four chapels in the parish of Win- 
wick—Newton, Ashton, Lowton, and Culcheth (Newchurch) ; 
and the fees for marriages, deaths, etc., were paid over to the 
Rector of Winwick. Extracts from the registers of Newton 
Chapel, which date from the year 1730 :—* 


Edward Dickton and Esther Young, both of Newton, married 
May 6th, old stile, 1752, pr. Bannes. Fees paid to Winwick. Pr. 
Win. Bennet, Curate. 


Feb. roth, 1767, settled to Dec. 14th, 1766, for the use of the Rev. 
John Stanley, Rector of Winwick—by John Bankes. 


March roth, 1767, settled to Dec. 14th, 1766, for William Donba- 
vand, Clark of Winwick Church, by John Bankes. 


In 1818-1819, the chapel was enlarged, and the old wooden 
market-cross, on which were cut the arms of the Legh family 
(“out of a ducal coronet a ram’s head, holding an elm sprig 
in its mouth”), was taken down and replaced by the obelisk 
(the Egyptian symbol of the supreme God), which was brought 
from Disley, and is now on the Market-place at Earlestown. 
About this time the chapel-yard, which was open to the street, 
was enlarged by Thomas Legh, Esq., who also erected the 
stone wall and iron palisades which now enclose it. 

* The first entry іп the oldest register is: “ Eliz. Proston, a poor 


woman, was interred at Newton Chapell in ye yard nigh ye wall, ye 24 
January, 1730.” 
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In 1834, the chapel was again enlarged, at a cost of about 
£1,500, contributed by subscription, and re-opened in Novem- 
ber, 1835. Its architecture is described as being of the pointed 
style (Mediæval Gothic). It was built of red sandstone, and 
consisted of a nave, with small chancel, and a bell turret at 
the western end. The value of the living was then estimated 
at £114. In connection with this enlargement a framed board, 
with the following notice painted on it, was erected in the 
church :— 


This Church was enlarged in the year 1835, by which means 400 
additional sittings were obtained, and in consequence of a grant 
from the Incorporated Society for promoting the enlargement, 
building, and repairing churches and chapels, 264 of that number 
are hereby declared to be free and unappropriated for ever, in addi- 
tion to 400 sittings formerly provided, 132 of which are free. 


Signed—PETER LEGH, Minister. 
ыы с } Churchwardens. 
This board was taken down on the building of the present 
nave. In this year the South Lancashire Conservative Hall 
(now the machine department of Messrs. McCorquodale’s 
works) was built, and at its opening a bazaar was held therein 
in aid of the enlargement of the church. 


In 1841, the Rev. James John Hornby, rector of Winwick, 
finding that the population of the four chapelries under his 
jurisdiction had so increased that his four curates were no 
longer able satisfactorily to perform their work, resolved to 
put into execution a scheme for making these chapelries 
separate and distinct. With this desirable object in view, and 
with the consent of the patron and the bishop, an Act of 
Parliament was obtained, under which Croft, Newton (War- 
grave), and Culcheth (Newchurch) were raised to the dignity 
of rectories. This act was supplemented by a second, which 
came into force at the beginning of the year 1845, the terms 
of which, so far as they affect St. Peter’s, being as follow :— 

That it was expedient that such parts of the said parish of Win- 


wick as were comprised in the several towns or townships of Croft- 
with-Southworth, Newton-in-Mackerfield, and Culcheth, should be 
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divided in three distinct and separate parishes for all ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

Having taken into consideration all the circumstances attending 
the newly-formed parish of Newton-in-Mackerfield, it appeared to 
vour Majesty’s said Commissioners expedient that a particular 
district should be assigned to the Chapel of St. Peter-at-Newton, 
situated in the newly-formed parish of Newton-in-Mackerfield, and 
that such district should be named the chapelry district of St. Peter, 
Newton-in-Mackerfield, with boundaries as described in such repre- 
sentation, and that banns of marriage should be published, and that 
marriages, baptisms, churchings, and burials should be solemnized 
and performed in the said Chapel of St. Peter, and that the fees 
arising therefrom should be received by, and belong to, the minister 
thereof. 

Hitherto the endowment of St. Peter’s was received by the 
incumbent appointed by the patron of the living, and the fees 
were paid over to the Rector of Winwick, one of whose curates 
assisted in the work of the parish. The population of Newton 
at this time was 3,126. Extract from Registers :-— 

These Registers were transferred into the books at Winwick 
Church up to December 31st, 1844, when this Church became 
distinct. 

The chapel was then renamed “The Newton and District 
Church of St. Peter.” Mr. Peter Fairclough informs us that, 
at this time, a board was to be seen in the gallery at the west 
end of the church, on one side of which was painted the figure 
of King David with his harp, and on the other were displayed 
the numbers of the psalms and hymns to be sung during 
the day. 


In 1855, the church was closed for repairs (the providing 
of pews, etc.), and the room used as a Sunday-school for girls 
(the Assembly-room, now the Town Hall) was temporarily 
licensed for Divine Service. Extracts from Wardens’ Book :— 


1855-6. By cash paid for licensing schoolroom for Divine Service 
during alterations and repairs, £1 IIs. 6d. 

By cash paid Mr. Thomas Stone for repairing roof of Church 
and pointing ridging stones, etc., with cement, altering flue of 
Vestry chimney, and sundry repairs after fire, £4 14s. 


In 1865, the Rev. Herbert Monk was appointed curate 
under the Rev. Thomas Whitley, and in that year a movement 
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was made for replacing the old church Буа new and enlarged 
one on ground then vacant near Lord Newton’s estate offices. 
“The movement, having been stimulated by offers of substan- 
tial help from the patron of the living, and from the head of 
the largest firm, culminated in a public meeting called to 
consider the question on the second day of August in that 
year; but the meeting led to no further results, and the sub- 
ject Slept.” 


In 1874, the movement for a new church was again aroused, 
and, to meet a promise consequent thereon, plans were duly 
prepared for a chancel and organ chamber to be added to the 
old church, but difficulties arose, and the Vicar (the Rev. H. 
Monk) had the mortification of having to release the sub- 
scribers of their promises to contribute a sum amounting 
to £1,000. 

The condition of the fabric—which a few years previously 
called forth from the architect of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England the remark that “the church only 
needed four new walls and a roof’’—was now reported upon 
by another architect, when the belfry was pronounced so 
insecure that the Vicar, at his own expense and on his own 
responsibility, had an iron band placed round it; and even 
then the architect declared that he could not guarantee its 
stability for many years. 


In 1881—notwithstanding the previous strengthening of 
the belfry by an iron band—so unanimous an opinion was 
given by many practical men of its perilous condition that 
the wardens had no other option than to discontinue the 
ringing of the bell. The Diocesan Architect and Surveyor 
was thereupon called in to report on the matter, and in doing 
so submitted a design for a new belfry, and expressed an 
opinion that, if the structure was not taken down forthwith, 
the next storm might bring it down; also that the west wall 
would not bear the vibration of the bell, and that he would 
not incur the responsibility of placing any additional weight 


upon the roof. 
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At the Easter Vestry of the same year, a lengthy discussion 
took place concerning the dangerous condition of the bell 
turret. Several proposals were made, but for some cause or 
other fell through, until at length it was moved, seconded, 
and carried unanimously “That a professional opinion be 
obtained from Mr. Pierpoint, of Warrington, to ascertain 
whether a belfry can in any way be erected conformably with 
the safety of the church, and the opinion be submitted to an 
adjourned meeting to be held in a fortnight.” А sub-com- 
mittee was also appointed to meet Mr. Pierpoint. 


At the adjourned meeting a report and designs were sub- 
mitted, in which the architect proposed to spring an arch 
between the north and south pinnacles, and so to add to the 
thickness and strength of the west wall, and the belfry turret 
to be built on the apex of the arch—the alterations to cost 
about £300. Thereupon a resolution was moved and seconded 
to the effect “That the design recommended by the architect, 
with an alteration in the position of the clock, be adopted,” 
which was carried unanimously. 


The following month a faculty was obtained, at the Chan- 
cellor’s Court in Liverpool, permitting the proposed repairs in 
the fabric of the church. The whole matter then resolved itself 
into a question of ways and means, the expense, including 
architect’s fees, etc., being estimated at between £400 and 
£500, of which amount half had been already subscribed. 


The above and other extensive alterations (consisting of 
the new bell turret, a new pine ceiling, beautifying of the inte- 
rior, cleaning and repairing of the organ, and asphalting of the 
walks) were carried out during the years 1884-7. In a letter 
from a parishioner to a distant friend, dated 31st October, 
1885, some of these alterations are described :— 


If you were to visit the little church you have so often attended, 
you would note a marked improvement. It has now a new polished- 
pine ceiling ; several patent ventilators have been inserted in the 
walls; the interior has been repainted; the old standards of the 
Wigan Local Militia—cobwebs also—have been removed; and the 
words over the chancel (“ The Lord is in His holy temple, let all the 
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earth keep silence before Him ”) have been obliterated, giving place 
to “О come, let us worship, and fall down, and kneel before the 
Lord our Maker.” Both texts are very appropriate, but, as an old 
Newtonian, I prefer the former. It put one in mind of the good old 
parson who sleeps beneath the chancel (the Rev. Peter Legh) and of 
the days when it was placed there. 


At a meeting of the congregation held on Friday, July 10th, 
1891, Messrs. Demaine and Brierley, of 22, Micklegate, York, 
and Westminster, were appointed architects, and a building 
committee was empowered to carry out a long-contemplated 
extension of the church eastward of the present nave. In 
accordance with their instructions, the architects prepared 
drawings, in the perpendicular style of architecture, which 
showed that a sufficiently handsome and commodious new 
church could be erected on the present convenient and com- 
manding site whenever the nave should become no longer 
serviceable and must be rebuilt. 


Meanwhile, all that was intended was to erect a new 
chancel, organ chamber, vestry, and south choir aisle, and 
then to remove the east wall of the church, when the entire 
existing nave would be available for the accommodation of 
worshippers. 


The full estimated cost of the completion of this extension 
of the church, including the architect’s commission, was 
£2,500, towards which the sum of £1,706 (with an additional 
£100 as soon as £2,000 was reached) was already promised 
before the issue of the appeal. 


The following year the old chancel was taken down, the 
beautifully-coloured east window, in memory of the Rev. Peter 
Legh, representing St. Peter holding “the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven” (St. Matthew xvi. 19), the memorial window to the 
Barrow family of Newton, and another to the Houghton family 
of Lowton, were removed, the fine organ given to the church 
in memory of Louisa Kate, first wife of George McCorquodale, 
D.L., was taken to pieces and stored, and the ground was 
cleared for building. 
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The foundation-stone of the extension (chancel, organ- 
chamber, south choir aisle, vestry and meeting chamber) was 
laid оп May roth, 1892, by George McCorquodale, D.L., in the 
presence of the Bishop of the diocese (Dr. Ryle) and a large 
concourse of people. Before the stone-laying the Sunday- 
school children paraded the streets, and a service was held in 
the church. Afterwards the clergy, choir, and building com- 
mittee, followed by the congregation, proceeded to the site, 
which was encircled by a detachment of local volunteers. 
A few hymns were sung, and then the Vicar (the Rev. H. 
Monk) requested Mr. McCorquodale to lay the stone, which 
was done with the usual ceremony. 

The Bishop, in the course of his address, referring to St. 
Peter’s, said :— 

The church would be very much improved with the addition of 
the chancel. He expressed a hope that it would often be filled with 
spiritual communicants. He believed that many had been turned 
away in the past owing to the insufficiency of accommodation, and 
he hoped that the present extension would meet requirements. 
Although bricks and mortar did not make Christians, yet he thought 
that if they built churches in which to worship God, they ought to 
erect the finest edifices. He expressed an opinion that a tower to 
the church would be a desirable addition, and in conclusion said he 
always felt a deep interest in Newton, for in the days gone by, when 
the only building of any importance was the Railway Hotel, all 


church movements of any importance were discussed there.—Larles- 
town and Newton Examiner. | 


The foundation-stone is lettered as under :— 
SOUTH SIDE. 
This . Stone. was. laid. by 
George. MMScCorquodale . D.L. 
on. the .10. dap. of. May. A.D. . 1892. 
EAST SIDE. 
gu. tbe. Mame. of. the 
oly. Trinity . and. іп 
the . Faith. of. Jesus. Christ. 
NORTH SIDE. 
Yberbert. Monk. M.A. . Vicar. 


W.. b.. hindlep ү Church= 
Robert. Stuart wardens. 
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The building was forthwith begun, the contract being let 
to Mr. Winnard, of Wigan, and the architects being Messrs. 
Demaine and Brierley, of York and Westminster. The altera- 
tions took about eighteen months to complete, at a cost of 
43,600. The organ, having been thoroughly overhauled, was 
erected in the north choir aisle. 


On September 29th, 1893, the chancel was consecrated by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Royston, Assistant Bishop of Liverpool. 
The Bishop, attended by his Secretary (Mr. Farmer), Canons 
Penrhyn and Willis, and the Rev. H. Monk. were received by 
the Churchwardens, Messrs. W. H. Hindley and Robert Stuart, 
and, after the petition had been read by the Secretary, the 
Bishop proceeded with the ceremony, repeating alternately 
with the clergy the 24th Psalm. At the conclusion the 
Bishop delivered a short address, and a collection was made 
in aid of the building fund, realizing £31 65. 3d. 


On the 16th of July, 1895, George McCorquodale, D.E., 
died, and shortly afterwards it was announced that his children 
had decided to rebuild the nave of the church to the glory of 
God and in loving memory of their father. 


The demolition of the old nave was commenced in January, 
1897, and the building of the new was completed in April, 
1898, the work being undertaken by Mr. Winnard, of Wigan, 
from the plans of Messrs. Demaine and Brierley, of York. 
During the rebuilding, the services were held in the Town 
Hall, which had been temporarily licensed for the purpose. 
The tablets which adorned the walls of the old nave were 
cemented into the walls in the space between the organ and 
the vestry; the gallery at the west end, in which the old 
organ stood, was taken down, the two banners of the Wigan 
Local Militia were removed, and chairs were provided in 
place of the old pews. At the first choir practice after the 
screen was removed from before the chancel, the Vicar, who 
was standing on the steps with his choir around him, admiring 
the new nave, exclaimed, ‘‘ How beautiful! I never expected 
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to see this during my lifetime!” It was indeed a gratifying 
consummation to his long and untiring efforts ! 


The church was re-opened on Sunday, April 24th, 1898, 
and the formal re-opening took place on the following Tues- 
day by Dr. Ryle, Bishop of Liverpool, who also preached the 
sermon. In the course of his remarks, the Bishop said “ the 
church was a credit to those who built it and to the satis- 
faction of all connected with it.” The church was opened 
free from debt, and the collection realized over £62. On the 
inside southern wall this notice is inscribed :—- 


To the glory of God 
апо in loving Memory 
of George MMcCorquodale 
Horn 10th May, 1817 
Died 16th Fuly, 1895 
The Wave of this Church 
bas been erected by 
bis children. 


On Sunday, November 6th, 1898, the Rev. Herbert Monk 
died at the age of sixty-three, and in his will bequeathed the 
sum of £3,000 towards the cost of erecting a tower to the 
church. 


On Wednesday, the 25th January, 1899, the Rev. James 
Ryder was inducted to the living of St. Peter’s by the Ven- 
erable Archdeacon Madden. ‘The Archdeacon, taking the 
hand of the Vicar-elect, laid it on the key of the church in 
the church door and formally inducted him. The new Vicar 
then entered the church and tolled the bell. Then, preceded 
by the Wardens and Choir, the Archdeacon and Vicar walked 
up the centre aisle of the church, the latter kneeling at the 
altar rails. The Archdeacon commended the congregation to 
spend a few moments in silent prayer. He afterwards con- 
ducted the Vicar to his seat by the choir on the south side of 
the chancel, the ceremony closing by the singing of the hymn, 
“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire.” 
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On Tuesday, November 7th, 1899, the foundation-stone of 
the tower was laid by Mrs. Charles Smith, sister of the late 
Rev. Herbert Monk, in the presence of a large gathering of 
parishioners and friends. The proceedings began with the 
singing of a hymn and psalm, after which Mrs. Smith was 
presented by the churchwardens, Messrs. James Liptrott and 
W. Н. Hindley, with a silver trowel. The lady then laid the 
stone, repeating the sentence, “In the faith of Jesus Christ, 
we place this foundation-stone in the name of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost.” А short service, 
conducted’ by the Rev. James Ryder, was then held in the 
church. А collection was taken amounting to £10 35. 2d. 
The inscription on the tower is as follows :— 


Со the Glory of God 
gn the Mame of the Holy Trinity 
and in the Faith of 
Jesus Christ 
This Tower is built in Memory of 
herbert Monk, W.H. 
28 pears Vicar of this Parish.* 


On Saturday, April 20th, тоот, the completed tower was 
dedicated by Dr. Chavasse (Bishop of Liverpool), the total 
cost being £3,815. 


The fabric of the church (chancel, nave, and tower) being 
now completed, the Vicar, the Rev. James Ryder, set about 
procuring donors for a peal of eight bells, which was success- 
fully accomplished by September 7th of the same year, when 
the Bishop of Liverpool attended at the church to dedicate 
them. They were rung both before and after the service, 
and also during the reading of the dedicatory prayers, by the 
ringers of St. James’s Church, Poolstock. The bells, which 


* There is a slight inaccuracy here. Mr. Monk was appointed Vicar 
in December, 1871, and died in November, 1898, a period of 26 years 
тт months. He came to St. Peter’s as Curate in 1865. 
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are of good tone, attuned to the key of E flat, bear these 
inscriptions :— 
No. 1 BELL. 
Donors—THE SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto Ме.” 
+ 
No. 2 BELL. 
Donor -THOMAS J. GILLESPIE, J.P., 1884. 
“ Ring in the nobler modes of Jife.”’ 
ab 
NO: 3 BELL 
To the Memory of 
MAJOR В. КЕТЕ, 
2па Dragoon Guards, 
By his Daughter, 
CLARA VERONA WOOD, 
The Willows, 
1901. 
“ Ring out the thousand wars of old.” 
ab 
No. 4 BELL. 
Donor—LIEUT.-COLONEL RICHARD PILKINGTON, V.D., M.P., 
Rainford Hall, Lancashire. 
“ Ring in the love of Truth and Right.” 
ats 
No. 5 BELL. 
Donors—THE CHOIR, SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
AND MEN’S BIBLE CLASS. 
“ Ring out the grief that saps the mind.” 
ab 
No. 6 BELL. 
In Memoriam. 
THOMAS AIREY, OF WIGAN, OBIIT 1900. 
DoONOR—HIS SON GEORGE, 
Sandfield Hall, Lowton, Lancashire. 
“ For those that here we see no more.” 
ate 
No. 7 BELL. 
Donors—THHK FREEMASONS OF THE 
PROVINCE OF WEST LANCASHIRE. 
“The Symbols of our Order are 
The Compass, Level, and the Square, 
Which teach us to be just and fair— 
And that ’s the drift of Masonry.” 
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No. 8 BELL. 
Donors—THE CONGREGATION. 
“With loving voice I call to church and prayer, 
And bid the living for the grave ргераге.” 
S. PETRUS. 
Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam. 
Anno Domini 1901. 
JAMES RYDER, Vicar. 


JAMES LIPTROTT, 


\ 
WILLIAM HENRY Hinprxy, / C2¥rchwardens. 


The diameter, weight, and note of each bell are as follow:-— 


с. ‚ Ibs. 

No. 1 Bell—Dia., 2ft. Şin. Weight, 5 б 15 Note, Treble Е flat. 

No. 2 Bell— , 2ft. бна. a E 3S DD. 

No. з Bell— ,, 2ft. Sin. A OP МЕ) (с 

No. 4 Bell— „ 2ft. гіп. © ‚э ТС? eb flat. 

No. 5 Bell— „ 3ft. ain. eo HO KE wl ; A flat. 

No. 6 Bell— , 3ft. 5in. Fe [о КОШО С 

No. 7 Bell— , 3ft. gğin. O e ls 

No. 8 Bell— ,, 4ft. 34in. з MS „ Tenor E flat. 
go 211 


The bells were supplied by Messrs. John Taylor and Co., 
the celebrated bell founders of Loughborough, and cost, with 
lettering, £841 2s. 6d., less an allowance of £33 2s. 6d. for 
the old bell. There is also a chiming apparatus given to the 
church by Colonel and the late Mrs. Wood. 


On April 17th, 18th, and 19th, 1902, а grand scenic bazaar, 
representing Pekin, was held in the National Schools, to raise 
money to clear off the deficit on the cost of the bells, and to 
provide funds for the enlargement of the organ. The bazaar 
was opened on the first day by the Right Honourable Lady 
Gerard, of Garswood Hall; on the second day by Mrs. Airey, 
of Sandfield Hall, Lowton; and on the third day by W. 
Holland-Owen, Esq., of Claremont, Rainhill. It proved most 
successful, many willing workers providing articles for sale, 
and the parishioners buying freely, with the result that a sum 
of about £600 in sales and donations was realized. With this 
amount the debt on the bells was liquidated and a handsome 
sum was left for the enlargement of the organ. 
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Description of the Completed Church. 


The church is situate at the east end of High-street, on 
elevated ground, in what we believe to have been the centre 
of the ancient Rokeden settlement, and on the site of the 
chapel and chantry erected by Robert Banastre in the reign of 
the first Edward. It is in the perpendicular style of architec- 
ture, with chancel, north and south chapels, north vestry and 
meeting chamber, nave and aisles, north and south porches at 
the west end, and a handsome tower. In the lofty chancel, 
which is as high as the nave, are five windows—the large 
seven-light east window and a pair of two-light windows in 
both north and south walls. The chancel is oak-panelled to 
the height of the chapiters of the pillars, and behind the choir 
seats is carved arched woodwork strengthened with iron rods. 
The front choir stalls are neatly carved, as are also the 
adjoining clergy stalls. Behind the wood communion-table 
is an alabaster reredos, and above it an exquisitely-carved 
triptych extending the full width of the window. On the 
south side is a recessed seat for the clergy, with a carved 
oaken canopy. The rails enclosing the space before the 
communion-table are of eighteenth-century ironwork taken 
from the old chancel. At the bases of the semicircular stone- 
work of the east window, and at the inner ends of the north 
and south arches, are sculptured heads representing four of 
the fathers of the Christian Church—SS. Augustine, Ambrose, 
Athanasius, and Chrysostom. Over the little archway entrance 
on the north side, in carved woodwork, are two angels holding 
a scroll inscribed, “ Give thanks unto God. Praise His holy 
Name.” On the south-side entrance is a similar carving with 
the words, “Search the Scriptures. Pray without ceasing.” 
The roof of the chancel and nave is supported by fourteen 
curved rafters springing from the north and south walls, with 
a little shield bearing an ecclesiastical emblem at the base of 
each, and the ceiling is panelled in an agreeable pattern. In 
the clerestory above the roofs of the north and south aisles are 
ten two-light windows on either side. In the north aisle are 
four three-light windows, in the south aisle five, and one in 
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the east wall; and high up in the west wall, on either side of 
the central aisle, are two six-light windows. Five graceful 
arches of veined stone, on either side of the middle aisle, span 
the length from the altar rails to the tower, supported by twelve 
massive octagonal stone pillars, between four of which arches, 
on each side, hang four brass twelve-light gasaliers. In the 
north chapel is the organ, and on the walls between the organ 
and vestry are the tablets taken from the walls of the old nave 
before its demolition. As before stated, the architects for the 
chancel and nave were Messrs. Demaine and Brierley, of York 
and Westminster, and the builder was Mr. Winnard, of Wigan, 
upon whose ability and workmanship the well-proportioned 
structure reflects the greatest credit. 

The tower is a very massive square structure in the thir- 
teenth-century style of Gothic architecture, 77 feet high, with 
north and south entrance porches, and a front entrance under 
the handsome window originally in the west wall of the new 
nave, and now filled with stained glass in memory of the late 
Vicar. The porches are 22 feet long, outwardly adorned with 
niches under carved canopies, and inwardly embellished with 
pitch-pine ceilings and elegant lamps. Underneath is a stair- 
case of eleven steps leading to a fire-proof room. The outside 
doors are substantially made, the carving of the traceries and 
panels being exceedingly well executed; and the inner doors, 
of choice design, are glazed to match the windows in the 
church. The inside of the tower is 20 feet square, and will 
seat about eighty persons. The ceiling is of pitch-pine with 
moulded ribs on stone corbels with carved angel figures, and 
from its centre hangs a beautiful brass gasalier. A staircase 
of forty-two steps leads to the bell-ringers’ chamber, over 
which are the eight bells already described. Under the slate 
louvres of the belfry is a four-faced clock given by the Rate- 
payers, and also maintained and illuminated at night at their 
expense. From the bell chamber the roof and battlements 
are gained by ascending a ladder placed perpendicularly 
against the wall, on the top of which roof is a flag-staff 30 feet 
high. Outside, above the louvres, on the four sides, are carved 
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stone representations of the four living creatures seen by 
Ezekiel (Ezek. i. 10) and by St. John (Rev. iv. 7), supposed to 
be emblems of the four Evangelists: North—the Eagle, repre- 
senting St. John with his heavenly flight of language ; South— 
the Lion, St. Matthew, as setting forth the royal character 
and kingdom of Christ; East—the Man, St. Mark, as setting 
forth Christ in His human character; and West—the Ox, St. 
Luke, as setting forth the atonement and sacrifice of Christ. 
The tower is composed of stone from the Woodside Quarry, 
near Winwick, with bands of Aughton stone. The contractor 
was the late Mr. Peter Tickle, of St. Helens, and the architect 
Мг. А. №. Smith, of Ridgefield, Manchester, both of whom 
had reason to be proud of this addition to and completion of 
our handsome church. The building is seated with chairs, 
providing accommodation for an ordinary congregation of 600 
persons, but on special occasions room has been found for 
тоо more. 


Mural Tablets. 


In Poets’ Corner (the space between the organ and the 
vestry), the following memorials of our “mute, inglorious 
Miltons” and our inarticulate, unlaurelled Hemanses are to 
be found :— 


Near Sacred to the Memory of 
This Stone MARY, 
Awaiting Daughter of the late 
The Resurrection COLONEL LEGH 
f E Ж 
х үш Of Lyme Hall, Cheshire, 
HEMO ае Died 31st of March, 1845. Æt. 48. 
of *“ He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
EMILY EAST, unto the Lord.” 
The Beloved Wife of 596 
PETER LEGH, М.А., Deposited near this the Remains 
Minister of Newton-in-Makerfield, of SUSANNA SOPHIA, wife of 
Who died August 20th, 1840, EDWARD LIONEL WOLLEY, Esq., 


7 Aged 20 years. of the 11th Regiment of Foot, 
‘“ As for man, his days аге as grass; asa Й > 

дот of the field, so he flourisheth; for Died 29th April, 1858, 

the wind passeth over it. and it is gone; 
and the place thereof shall know it no Aged 26 Jere 


more; but the mercy of the Lord is from thir i 
everlasting to everlasting upon them that q чш оош 


fear Him.” “My hope is in God.” 
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In Memory of 
HENRY CRITCHLEY, Eso., 
Of the Heyes, Haydock, 
And of Macclesfield, 
And of ELLEN his Wife. 
He died April 15th, 1847, 
Aged 78 years. 

She died October roth, 1846, 
Aged 73 years. 

Their remains are laid 
in this Chapel-yard. 
eos 
This Tablet 
Erected by Public Subscription 
to the Memory of 
GEORGE HOUGHTON, 
Who died March 15th, 1858, 
Aged 68 years, 

Is intended 
By the Inhabitants of Newton 
To record their sense 
of the very creditable manner 
in which he performed his duties 
as Clerk of this Chapel 
for more than thirty years. 
GE 
In Memory of 
EMMA JAMES, 

The Beloved Wife of 
JOHN WILSON 
of Newton, 

Who departed this life 
T5th February, 1846, 
Aged 36 years. 


““Апа now shall the dust retnrn to 
the earth, 
Thy spirit to God who gave it, 
Yet affection shall tenderly cherish 
thy worth, 
And memory deeply engrave it.” 


Since the above, 
JOHN WILSON, 
Who was suddenly taken 
From this life on the 
8th day of May, 1851, 
Aged 56 years. 


“In the midst of life we are in death.’’ 
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Sacred 
To the Memory of 
MARY, Relict of 
The late JOHN SHEARSON 
of Newton in the Willows. 
Her good and useful life was 
closed on earth on the 4th day 
of January, 1829, 
At the age of 58 years. 


With feelings of the warmest 
duty and tenderest affection this 
tribute of filial respect is erected 
by her children, to whom she was 
the best of mothers; 


карда 


To the Memory of 
THOMAS WRAY 
Of the City of Dublin, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, 

Who departed this life at Newton, 
The 26th day of April, 1858, 
Aged 60 years. 

This Tablet was erected 
By his Sister CATHERINE F. VERO 
and his Niece FRANCES MITCHELL 
as a Small Tribute of Affection 
to his memory, 

Whose death was most sudden. 


“Reader, Watch, therefore, for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein the 
Son of Man cometh.” 


he 


In Memory of 
WILLIAM CLARKE 
of Newton, 
Who died 15th January, 1857, 
Aged 65 years. 
Also MARY his Wife, 
Who died Ist August, 1859, 
Aged 68 years. 


“Iam the Light of the World. He that 
followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” 
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EMILY EAST LECH, the wife of the Rev Peter Legh, M.A., who 
died at the early age of 20 years, was a daughter of Colonel Raitt, estate 
agent for Thomas Legh, Esq. She died shortly after marriage, to the 
profound grief of the bereaved husband and the Legh family, as well as 
of a large circle of friends. Her body was interred in the family vault 
underneath the chancel of the church, in which, twenty-seven years 
afterwards, her husband’s remains were deposited. 

Mary LEGH was the daughter of Colonel Legh and sister of the 
Rev. Peter Legh. To her munificence the people of Newton are indebted 
for the excellent National Schools erected in 1860. She left a sum of 
£800 towards the building of the schools, which sum was augmented by 
a grant from the National Society and by subscriptions from the parish- 
ioners of St. Peter's and their friends. She sleeps in the family vault 
with her brother and his wife. 


SUSANNA SOPHIA WOLLEY was a daughter of the aforementioned 
Colonel Raitt and sister of Emily East Legh. 


Mrs. Mary SHEARSON kept the young ladies’ boarding-school in 
the Mansion House, now the Vicarage. She was followed at the school 
by Mrs. Frances Barrow. 


WILLIAM CLARKE lived at the Tan House Farm, now called Holly 
House Farm, where horses used to be trained for the races at Newton 
Common and elsewhere. 


Attached to the north wall of the nave is asmall gun-metal 
plate with this inscription :— 


Be thou faithful unto death, 


To THE MEMORY OF 
HUGH STEWART McCORQUODALE, 
LIEUTENANT 
THORNEYCROF?’S MOUNTED INFANTRY, 
Born 18 AUGUST, 1875, 
Son OF GEORGE McCoRQUODALE 
AND HIS WIFE EMILY. 
HE FELL GALLANTLY FIGHTING FOR 
HIS QUEEN AND COUNTRY 
AT SPION Kop, NATAL, 
ON 24TH JANUARY, 1900. 


Requiescat in pace. 
and 3 will give thee а crown of life. 


One morning in the last week of January, 1900, on taking 
up our newspaper, we were painfully surprised to read, in 
General Buller’s list of the casualties at Spion Kop, the name 
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Н. S. McCorquodale; and a few weeks later, іп a letter from 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the war correspondent of the Morning 
Post, the following account appeared : — 


I will only relate one other incident, a miserable one; the day 
before the attack on Spion Kop I had chanced to ride across the 
pontoon bridge. І heard my name called and saw the cheery face of 
a boy I had known at Harrow, a smart, clean-looking young gentle- 
man, quite the rough material for irregular horse. He had just 
arrived, had pushed his way to the front, hoped, so he said, “to get 
a job.” This morning they told me that an unauthorized Press 
correspondent had been found among the killed on the summit; at 
least they thought at first it was a Press correspondent, for no one 
seemed to know him. А man had been found leaning forward on 
his rifle—dead. A broken pair of field glasses shattered by the same 
shell that had killed their owner bore the name “ McCorquodale.” 
The name and the face flew together in my mind. It was the last 
joined subaltern of Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry—joined in the 
evening—shot at dawn. Poor, gallant young Englishman! he had 
soon “got his job.” The great sacrifice had been required of the 
Queen’s latest recruit. 


A memorial service was held in the church on February 
tst, 1900, when a large number of parishioners and friends, 
and a detachment of the 6th V.B.K.L.R., of which our young 
townsman was an officer, attended to pay their last tribute of 
respect and affection. The Vicar, the Rev. James Ryder, in 
his sermon, made sympathetic reference to the sad event and 
paid a fitting tribute to the memory of the dead. 


On the south wall of the nave is affixed another memorial 
to Newtonians who nobly died for their Queen and country in 


the disastrous Boer War :— 
In MEMORY OF 
SERGEANTS 5. SWANN AND A. OUBRIDGE 
AND TROOPERS В. COLLINGE AND W. A. FROST, 
BEING MEMBERS OF “С” SQUADRON 
LANCASHIRE HUSSARS IMPERIAL YEOMANRY, 
WHO LOST THEIR LIVES 
WHILE ON ACTIVE SERVICE IN THE BOER WAR. 
1899-1902. 
This brass was affixed 
by the non-commissioned officers 


and men 
ores" Squadron, LAY. 
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The tablet was unveiled by Captain Withington, of Cul- 
cheth Hall, on Sunday, the 3rd July, 1904, the occasion of the 
annual parade of the local auxiliary forces. It was covered 
with the Union Jack surmounted by two crossed flags, before 
which the officers of “С” squadron formed an archway with 
crossed swords. After the dedicatory prayer by the Vicar, 
Captain Withington, in performing the ceremony, said, “ To 
the glory of God and in the name of the Holy Trinity, and ` 
in memory of Sergeants S. Swann and A. Oubridge and 
Troopers R. Collinge and W. A. Frost, who died in the South 
African War, this tablet is erected, and which I, Thomas 
Ellames Withington, do now unveil. Amen.” Was it not of 
such as these the poet Collins wrote his patriot verses ? — 

How sleep the Brave, who sink to rest 
By all their Country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 


She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes—a pilgrim grey— 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell—a weeping hermit—there! 


Memorial Windows. 


At the consecration of the chancel on September 29th, 1893, 
the following three memorial windows were unveiled :— 


The “ Wood” Window.—A three-light window in the east 
wall of the south chapel, dedicated to the glory of God and in 
memory of Elizabeth Wood, by her two sons, representing 

St. Andrew | St. Peter | St. James 


with the Greek letters “ Alpha” and “Omega” and the text, 
“Their sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the 
ends of the world.” 


The “ Birley ” Window.—A three-light window in the south 
wall of the south chapel, in memory of Joseph Hornby Birley, 
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Frances, his wife, and Joseph Wilfrid, their younger son, repre- 
senting 6, Pbilip | Bartholomew | S. Thomas 

with the text, “These are they which came out of great tribu- 
lation.” 


The “ Rigby” Window.—A small light in the vestry, to 
the memory of Elizabeth Rigby, born 1844, died 1893, repre- 
senting Martha. 


In February of 1894 was erected— 

The “Pearson” Window.—A two-light window in the 
south wall of the chancel, in loving memory of John Pearson, 
of Golborne Park, High Sheriff of the County, 1875. Born 
1824; died 1887. The figures represent 


St. Jude, | St. James, 
Apostle. Minor Apostle. 


Above them is the text, “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


At the re-opening of the church after rebuilding of the 
nave as a memorial of George McCorquodale, D.L., in April, 
1898, the following was in position :— 

The “ Howard ” Window.—In the clerestory of the chancel, 
a one-light window in memory of Thomas Howard, born 28th 
December, 1851, died 17th March, 1897, representing 

©, Michael. 


On May 6th, 1898, was issued an appeal to test the feasi- 
bility of obtaining by public subscription the sum of £600 to 
enable the seven-light east window to be filled with stained 
glass, as at once a token of the inhabitants’ appreciation of the 
gift of Mr. McCorquodale’s surviving children, and of the 
loving regard in which the memory of their father was’ held. 
It was proposed to invite Messrs. Shrigley and Hunt, of Lan- 
caster, who had supplied the aforementioned five memorial 
windows, to prepare a design, conformably with the projected 
scheme, having in the three central lights the subject of our 
Blessed Lord’s Ascension, and in the two side lights, right and 
left thereof, representations of the four Evangelists. 

The appeal received a liberal response, and the following 
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year (May 26th, 1899) this window and the one in the north 
aisle, both to George McCorquodale, D.L., the window to 
Harriet Bromehead Watkins in the chancel, and the two-light 
window to George Armitage in the clerestory, were unveiled. 


The “McCorquodale” Windows.—The seven-light east 
window, in memory of George McCorquodale. The gift of 
parishioners and friends, 1899. In the seven lights are pour- 


trayed 
The Ascending 


St. Mattbew | St. Mark | Christ | St. Duke | St. Jobn 


The three central lights are occupied by the ascending Saviour 
and the group of Apostles standing “gazing up into heaven.” 
Above them, in white robes, are two angels with musical 
instruments, and scrolls bearing the verses— 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors; and the King of glory shall come in. 


Who is the King of glory? The Lord of hosts, Не is the King of 
glory. 

At the foot are the figures of David, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. In 
the centre group of tracery openings are representations of 
Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Job, Solomon, David, Isaiah, Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, Malachi, Habakkuk, Micah, Hosea, Joel, and Daniel. 
On the right and left are four angels with scrolls inscribed 
with these lines of Hymn 147 :— 


Hail the day that sees Him rise 

To His throne above the skies ; 
Christ, the Lamb for sinners given, 
Enters now the highest Heaven. 


There for Him high triumph waits, 

Lift your heads, eternal gates ; 

He hath conquered death and sin, 

‘Take the King of glory in. 
Below the pedestals on which the Evangelists stand are their 
symbols—St. Matthew, an angel; St. Mark, a lion; St. Luke, 
an ox; St. John, an eagle. At the base of the window are these 
sentences from the “Те Deum ”:— 


When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst 
open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers, 
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A three-light window in the north aisle, near the organ, 
dedicated to the glory of God and in loving memory of George 
McCorquodale, who fell asleep July 16th, 1895, in his 79th 
year. This window is dedicated by his wife Emily. In the 
lights are represented 

seremiab | Jsaiab | L3ckiel 


holding scrolls: Jeremiah, “I will raise unto David a righteous 
Branch, and a king shall reign and prosper ;” Isaiah, “ Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising ;” Ezekiel, “I will set up one shepherd over them, and 
he shall feed ет.” In the small top lights are shields bearing 
the arms of McCorquodale. 


The “Mrs. Watkins” Window.—A two-light window on 
the north side of the chancel, dedicated to the glory of God 
and to the memory of Harriet Bromehead Watkins, the wife of 
John Webb Watkins, M.D., of this place. This window is 
dedicated by her friends, 1899. In the two lights are represen- 


tations of 
Saint Titus | Saint Timothy 


and above appears the beatitude, “ Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” 


The “Armitage” Window.—A two-light window in the 
clerestory, in memory of George Armitage, Master of the Dean 
School, 1847-1875. Placed by his nephew, George Armitage- 
Smith, 1899. The figures represent 


Robert Grostete, | Jobn de Wychelitte, 
Bishop of Lincoln, 1324=1384. 
1175=1253. 


The “Rev. Н. Monk” Window.—Shortly after the comple- 
tion of the tower, an appeal was issued to the parishioners by 
the Rev. James Ryder, Vicar; Messrs. James Liptrott and 
W. Н. Hindley, Wardens, and Mr. Joseph L. Wood, Treasurer, 
as follows :— 

The completion of St. Peter’s Church Tower, built by the muni- 


ficence of the late Vicar, the Rev. Н. Monk, М.А., affords a fitting 
opportunity to place stained glass in the handsome west window of 
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the tower, as a memorial to one who devoted so many years of his 
life to the church and welfare of the parish. 


The stained-glass window will cost £315, and as it is most 
desirable the memorial should be thoroughly representative in its 
character, it is hoped that not only the parishioners, but also the 
many old friends of the late Vicar, will help forward the movement 
by contributing to the fund. 


Many parishioners and friends responded to this appeal 
with donations ranging from 25 guineas to one shilling. The 
work was put in hand and completed by February, 1902, the 
cost, including copper bars and gun-metal tablet, being £342. 


The dedication and unveiling of the window to the glory 
of God and in memory of the late Vicar, the Rev. Herbert 
Monk, M.A., was performed оп the 16th February, 1902. The 
dedicatory prayer, by the Rev. James Ryder, was as follows :-— 

Almighty God, Who hast called us out of darkness into Thy 
marvellous light, mercifully accept our service, and graciously 
receive at our hands this Window, which we offer and dedicate to 
beautify the place of Thy sanctuary, in memory of Thy servant 

Herbert, and in honour of Him, the brightness of Thy glory, 

Whom Thou hast given to be a light to lighten the Gentiles, even 


Jesus Christ our Lord, Who with Thee and the Holy Ghost ever 
liveth One God, world without end. Amen. 


The unveiling was performed by John Webb Watkins, 
M.D., the late Vicar’s intimate friend, in these words :— 
To the glory of God, in the Name of the Holy Trinity, and in 


the Faith of Jesus Christ, and in memory of Thy servant Herbert, 
for 28 years Vicar of this Parish, this Window is now unveiled. 


This beautiful five-light window pourtrays the figures of 
Asaph | Solomon | David | L3ra | Webemtab 
with bis barp 
They were selected by the late Vicar as representing those 
who specially sought to “worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness,” in the beautifying of the temple and of its services. 
At the base of the window are St. Paul’s words: “If our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” Above the figures is a band of angels holding a 
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scroll with the inscription, “ Give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto His name; worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness”’ ; 
and surmounting these are figures of angels bearing musical 
instruments. The window is most exquisitely designed and 
richly coloured. On the wall below is this inscription :— 
THE ABOVE WINDOW IS ERECTED TO THE GLORY ОЕ Gop 
AND IN MEMORY OF HERBERT MONK, M.A., 
WHO WAS FOR 28 YEARS VICAR OF THIS PARISH, 
IN WHICH HE DILIGENTLY AND FAITHFULLY WORKED 
TILL HE WAS SUDDENLY CALLED HENCE, Nov. бтн, 1898. 
HE TOOK A KEEN AND UNTIRING INTEREST IN THE 


REBUILDING AND BEAUTIFYING OF THE CHURCH, 
AND THROUGH HIS LIBERALITY THIS TOWER IS BUILT. 


The Vicar (the Rev. James Ryder) in his sermon said : — 


He had never had the pleasure of knowing their late Vicar, but 
he did know some of his most intimate friends, and he had gathered 
from what they had said to him from time to time that he was 
kindly, gentle, generous, gentlemanly, and dignified. If that were 
so, and he doubted it not, they had as their pastor a most worthy 
mau. But he could say that he did know this much, looking at that 
beautiful church, that splendid edifice, that stately tower—he did 
know that they were evidences sufficient for them to realize that he 
loved his church. 


The “Юг. Watkins” Window.—John Webb Watkins, M.D., 
died on January 30th, 1903, and two years afterwards a com- 
mittee was formed, chiefly through the good offices of Mr. 
Richard Barton, to receive subscriptions towards filling with 
stained glass the two-light window adjoining that dedicated 
to the memory of his wife. The appeal met with a hearty 
response from the congregation in sums ranging from £10 to 
Is. 6d., the work was put іп hand, and on April 15th, 1906, 
the window was dedicated by the Vicar. In the two lights are 
pourtrayed the figures of 

St. Barnabas | St, Paul 


The window is dedicated to the glory of God and in memory 
of John Webb Watkins, M.D., of Newton-le-Willows, and is 
erected by parishioners and friends, 1905. Above the Apostles 
is the quotation from the “ Benedicite,” “ All ye servants of 
the Lord, bless ye the Lord.” The window cost £63. 
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These eleven windows have been designed, executed, and 
placed in position by the celebrated firm of Shrigley and 
Hunt, of Lancaster and London, whose artistic skill in the 
delineation of the subjects and the harmonizing of the colours 
is frequent cause of admiring comment amongst the parish- 
ioners and visitors to the church. 


ELIZABETH WOOD, the mother of Colonel J. L. Wood, of The Priory, 
and Mr. F. J. Wood, of The Willows, dwelt with her two sons at Oak 
Bank in our younger days, and still lives in our memory as a much- 
respected and generous-hearted lady. 


JOSEPH HORNBY BIRLEY, a parishioner for 27 years, died on the 5th 
October, 1881, and was buried, in the small cemetery belonging to the 
church, with every mark of respect, sorrow, and sympathy. He was the 
son of Mr. Hugh Birley, of Peterloo, Manchester, and was brother of Mr. 
Hugh Birley, the one-time Conservative M.P. for Manchester. In the 
early ‘fifties he came to Newton and built the Brookside mansion, where 
he resided until the day of his death. In the various capacities of captain 
of the 49th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, of partner in the Sankey Sugar 
Company, of Justice of the Peace, of Improvement Commissioner, and of 
Churchwarden, he won the goodwill and respect of all with whom he 
саше in contact. Не was buried by the Rev. Herbert Monk, with whom 
he had been on terms of the closest intimacy for many years, and by his 
death the church lost one of its most generous supporters. 


FRANCES BIRLEY, wife of the above Joseph Hornby Birley, died 
rather suddenly on May goth, 1891. Аз a district visitor she endeared 
herself to all classes, and her good пате still lives in the memories of 
the older members of the congregation of the church she attended so 
regularly and devotedly for nearly forty years. She left a family of two 
sons and one daughter to mourn their loss. 


JOSEPH WILFRID, younger son of the above, soon after his mother’s 
death and the giving up of the Brookside mansion, set sail for California 
with the intention of embarking in the business of fruit-farming, but 
died of fever shortly after landing there. He was a sidesman for some 
years and Vicar’s warden for a few months. It was our pleasure to sit 
next to him in the wardens’ pew in church and to be associated with 
him in church work in the parish, and thus we grew to admire him for 
his gentlemanly and unassuming ways, and it was with a pang of regret 
we heard of his departure and afterwards of the news of his death in a 
distant land. 


ELIZABETH RIGBY was the wife of the sexton of the church, and 
died very suddenly and unexpectedly while the chancel was in building. 
The Vicar, choir, church officers, and a few friends subscribed for this 
small-light window to be filled with stained glass in her memory. 
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JOHN PEARSON, who died on June 2nd, 1887, was a thoroughly prac- 
tical engineer and a shrewd and honourable man of business, and joined 
Mr. Knowles, who was a practical collier, in working several coal mines 
in the South Lancashire coalfield. With the extensive knowledge of Mr. 
Knowles, at one time M.P. for Wigan, and the great commercial expe- 
rience of Мт. Pearson judiciously combined, the business was a great 
success. They took an interest in the Dallam Forge Company, and 
eventually the two firms amalgamated with the Warrington Wire and 
Iron Company under the title of “ Pearson and Knowles.” Mr. Pearson 
was for a time chairman of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany. Не was elected on the Liverpool Corporation for Everton Ward 
in 1866, and became Mayor іп 1871-72. In March, 1872, he attended the 
thanksgiving services in St. Paul’s in connection with the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales; he gave a banquet to Mr. H. M. Stanley, the dis- 
coverer of Livingstone, and a reception to the Queen of the Netherlands. 
In 1875 he was appointed High Sheriff of Lancashire, and he in turn 
appointed the Rev. H. Monk his chaplain. He resided for many years 
at Golborne Park, and died there. He was a liberal supporter of the 
church, whose services he frequently attended, and took part in many 
movements for the good of the church and parish. 


THOMAS HOWARD died on March 17th, 1897, aged 45 years, апа was 
buried with military honours in the Newton-in-Makerfield Cemetery. 
Seldom have the inhabitants of our little town seen a more numerously- 
attended funeral and witnessed a more impressive service than those 
which took place on that bright Saturday afternoon when his body was 
borne to the grave. He was a native of Newton, the foreman of Lord 
Newton’s estate yard, a quartermaster-sergeant of the local уеошапгу 
troop, a Freemason, an Oddfellow, and a member of our church choir. 
The day after the funeral, the Rev. H. Monk, in the course of his sermon, 
said: “ They had had the subject of death and resurrection lately before 
their minds by reason of several persons being called from among them 
to their last account. It was only on the first day of Lent that he was 
called upon to bury Thomas Henry Pearson, and about a week after he 
was present at the funeral of Major Relf, who had borne an honoured 
name for many years in an official capacity, and on Saturday they laid to 
rest, with military honours, Thomas Howard, who had served for twenty- 
eight years in the same troop, and had been for many years a member of 
the choir, so long as his health permitted. Those who lived to mourn 
his loss might be comforted by the words of his text, ‘Wherefore he 
saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 


shall give thee light.’” 


GEORGE McCorQUODALE, D.L., died on the 16th July, 1895, at his 
Welsh residence, Gadlys, Llandegfan, near Menai Bridge, in his 79th 
year. Hecame to Newton in 1846, and, in connection with the London 
and North Western Railway Company, founded the large printing and 
stationery business which prospered so much in later years and prospers 
still. He was a Justice of the Peace, a member of the local Board of 
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Commissioners, a Colonel of the Press Guards, and finally (in 1882) 
Sheriff for the County of Lancaster. He afterwards filled a similar 
position for the County of Anglesey. Не was twice married, and left a 
widow, five sons, and seven daughters to mourn him. The building of 
the chancel of the church was largely due to his generosity, and the 
nave was erected to his memory by his sons and daughters. 


HARRIET BROMEHEAD WATKINS, the wife of J. W. Watkins, M.D., 
died on March 5th, 1896, in her 64th year. She was much respected by 
her neighbours for her unassuming kindliness, and, in thinking of her, 
the last five verses of the last chapter of The Proverbs have ever seemed 
to us a fitting description of the deceased lady, whom we knew for many 
years. 


GEORGE ARMITAGE died on the 5th October, 1875. He was master 
of the Dean School from 1847 to the date of his death. In Newton he 
began his useful career in the old Cockpit School, whence he removed 
to the National Schools in 1860, and, on the departure to the metropolis 
of his nephew, George Armitage-Smith (now Dr. Armitage-Smith, Prin- 
cipal of the Birkbeck College, London), he left the Nationai Schools and 
started a small private school in Rob Lane, still retaining the mastership 
of the Dean School. He was choirmaster at the church for a long period, 
and in the early days taught many of the old Newtonians music gratui- 
tously. So long ago as 1858, the choir of St. Peter’s were noted for their 
effective rendering of church music, and, at asupper given to them in 
August of that year, Mr. Armitage was highly complimented on the 
efficiency to which his choir had attained. Four years later (June, 1862) 
the St. Peter’s Choral Class and a large circle of friends presented him 
with a handsome watch-chain as a testimony of their esteem and to 
mark their appreciation of his endeavour to cherish the love of music 
among the inhabitants of Newton. He was an earnest Churchman, and 
the older parishioners still speak in loving terms of his abundant labours 

or their welfare and intellectual entertainment. 


HERBERT Monk, M.A., died on Sunday, 6th November, 1898, in his 
63rd year. Не was born at Levenshulme in 1835, his father being at one 
time Recorder of Manchester. He was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, from which he obtained his M.A. degree in 1864. His first curacy 
was at Holy Trinity Church, West Cowes, Isle of Wight (1861-4), and 
whilst there he had the honour of preaching to Royalty. In 1865 he 
became Curate here under the Rev. Thomas Whitley, and on the latter’s 
removal in December, 1871, Mr. Monk was preferred to the living. In 
1875 he was chaplain to Mr. John Pearson, High Sheriff of Lancashire, 
and again in 1882 to Mr. George McCorquodale. Whilst Curate he lived 
at Red Bank Farm, whence he removed to the Vicarage in Crow Lane 
on his preferment to the living. He was never married. Of a verv 
generous and sympathetic disposition, he was greatly beloved by his 
parishioners, and to his exertions is mainly due the erection of the beau- 
tiful church we now possess, the tower of which was built with money 
bequeathed by him. 
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JOHN WEBB WATKINS, M.D., who died on January 30th, 1903, was 
born at Towcester, Northamptonshire, in May, 1833. He came to Newton 
in 1857, at once took a prominent part in movements for the town’s 
spiritual and secular improvement, and soon was the best-known man in 
the neighbourhood. His activities embraced the following varied posi- 
tions and objects: Medical Officer and Public Vaccinator for the Newton 
District of the Warrington Union; Medical Officer of the Newton-in- 
Makerfield Urban Sanitary District; Certifying Factory Surgeon for 
the Newton District; Medical Officer of the Liverpool Farm School; 
one of the Founders of the Newton-le-Willows Cricket Club; Honorary 
Surgeon to the 49th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers; Correspondent and 
‘Treasurer of St. Peter’s National Schools; Clerk and Treasurer of the 
Dean School (Exhibition) Charity ; Honorary Secretary to the Warring- 
ton Training College; Member of Committee of the Clergy Daughters’ 
School at Warrington ; Treasurer and Member of the Liverpool Diocesan 
Finance Association for the Rural Deanery of Winwick ; Representative 
to the House of Laymen at York; Warden and Chorister of St. Peter’s 
Church ; and, next to the Vicar; he was the leading spirit in all church 
and school matters in the parish. He was buried in the Newton-in- 
Makerfield Cemetery with every mark of respect and esteem. He left a 
family of five sons and three daughters. 


Gifts to the Church. 


THE COMMUNION PLATE was given by William Brotherton, 
Esq., of Hey, a descendant of the Thomas Brotherton, Esq., 
who was M.P. for Newton during the years 1695-1701. The 
plate, which consists of two patens, two chalices, and two 
flagons, is adorned with the crest of the Brothertons (which 
is identical with that of the Duke of Norfolk) and is thus 
inscribed :— The Gift of 

Wm. Brotherton, late of Hey, 

in the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
Esq., by his Will, dated За May, 1759, 

for the Use of the Chapel of 

Newton in the said County. 
When, during our wardenship, the church and contents were 
revalued for insurance against fire, this plate, which is of 
enchased silver and very elegant design, was estimated as 


worth £500. 
THE BIBLE.—In the year 1835, an interesting event took 


place at Cambridge, of which the introductory pages of the 
Bible in the church bear record, viz., the special printing of 
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the Holy Scriptures on vellum for His Majesty King William 
IV. The following is a transcript of the aforesaid pages :— 


The following is a fac-simile of the Preliminary Inscription in 
the vellum copy of this edition of the Holy Scriptures, specially 
printed for the use of His Majesty King William the Fourth. 


In consequence of a Communication most graciously made by 
His Majesty King William the Fourth to the Marquess Camden, 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge; the Syndics of the Pitt 
Press, anxious to testify their dutiful obedience to His Majesty’s 
Wishes, undertook the Publication of this Impression of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


The printing of the first eight pages of this the only Copy upon 
vellum, now humbly tendered by the University for His Majesty’s 
Acceptance, took place at the Public Commencement of the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, before a numerous 
Assemblage of the distinguished Personages, who upon that occa- 
sion honoured the University with their presence. 


The pages to which reference has just been made were struck 


off by 
The Most honourable the Chancellor 
of the University, 


this Grace the ‘thigh Steward 
of the University, 


bis Royal highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, 


bis Royal Highness Prince 
George of Cambridge, 


this Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 


bis Grace the Duke of Wellington, 


The Right Thonourable the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Cambridge, 
& 


The Vice Chancellor of the University. 


With the view of preserving a Memorial of this interesting trans- 
action, the Names and Seals of those who took part in the printing 
of this portion of His Majesty’s Copy have, by His Majesty’s Com- 
mand, been affixed hereto. 


Camden, Chancellor 
Northumberland, High Steward 
Ernest 


George 


Wellington 
Hardwicke 


( 

( 

( 

( 
W. Cantuar (SEAL 

( 

( 
William French, Vice-Chancellor ( 
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This Bible, which is dated 1837, came into the possession 
of the church during the incumbency of the Rev. Peter Legh, 
and it would be interesting to know how and from whom this 
copy was obtained. 

During the Rev. Peter Legh’s incumbency, the Rev. W. D. Veitch, 
chaplain to the Bishop of Jerusalem, officiated as locum tenens, and I 
remember seeing him go from his residence in High Street (now Wood 
Legh) to the church, in his robes, with a large Bible borne before him 
on a cushion by the church clerk. Perhaps that was this copy of the 
Bible.—P. M. С. 

THE OLD BANNERS.-—-On July тоїһ, 1862, an interesting 
ceremony took place, viz., the presentation to the church of 
the colours of the old Newton Volunteers. These two colours, 
which belonged to the Newton Volunteers of 1790—when that 
corps formed part of the Wigan Local Militia—were conveyed 
from Hermitage Green, the residence of the late Colonel 
Claughton, where they had remained since the disembodiment 
of the regiment, and deposited with great ceremony in the 
church. The two companies of Newton Volunteers (the 49th 
and 73rd), to which was confided the honour of bearing the 
flags, assembled at Newton, where they were met by a detach- 
ment of the oth Lancashire from Warrington, and proceeded 
to Hermitage Green. There Mrs. Claughton and a number of 
ladies and gentlemen received them, amongst whom were the 
Right Rev. Dr. Claughton, Bishop of Colombo; the Rev. Т. L. 
Claughton, Rector of Kidderminster; the Rev. F. G. Hop- 
wood, Rector of Winwick; the Rev. Peter Legh (chaplain to 
the 73rd L.R.V.), the Rev. 5. В. Baird (chaplain to the agth 
L.R.V.), Gilbert Greenall, Esq., M.P., Mr. Whittington, and 
others. The 49th was commanded by Captain Birley, and the 
73rd by Lieut. Tayleur. Major Greenall was in command of 
the Warrington Corps. The Volunteers having formed three 
sides of a square in a field fronting Mrs. Claughton’s resi- 
dence, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Colombo, the Rev. T. L. 
Claughton, the Misses Dorah and Emma Claughton, and other 
friends and members of the family advanced to the front. The 
colours, which were of silk and іп a capital state of preserva- 
tion, were carried by the Drill-Sergeants of the 49th and 73rd 
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companies. One was the Union Jack and the other had a dark 
blue ground with the inscription, ‘‘ Wigan Local Militia,” in 
the centre, enclosed in a tastefully-painted wreath. The 
Bishop delivered the following address :— 


Gentlemen, —These colours formerly belonged to the old Newton 
Volunteers, when that corps was absorbed in the Wigan Local Militia. 
They were deposited with my father, as colonel of the regiment, 
when that service ceased. It has long been the wish of your revered 
chaplain that they should be placed in the church at Newton, to 
keep alive in the hearts of the present and future generation the 
spirit of their forefathers. But he could not endure that they should 
be carried to their new resting-place by other than military hands. 
I have the greatest pleasure in committing them to vour care, the 
children of those whose fathers served under them. Gentlemen, I 
would not have you suppose that we are insensible to the benefit we 
derive from your services. The overweening ambition of Napoleon 
gave rise to the first volunteer movement in England. The restless- 
ness and political embarrassment of the present ruler of France gave 
rise to the second. We believe both to have been of inestimable 
service to this great country. While her fleets are riding in the 
Channel, and her regular troops are dispersed to their stations in all 
quarters of the world, we look to you gentlemen to defend our 
hearths and homes. With the deepest reverence for my father’s 
memory, and in the presence of my mother who looks upon this 
assembly from her window, though she is unable by reason of her 
age and infirmity to take part in these proceedings, I present to you 
these colours.— Warrington Guardian. 


The Misses Claughton then handed the flags to Ensigns 
Stephenson and Hilton, who received them on bended knees. 
Then the Volunteers wheeled into line and marched through 
Winwick back to Newton, the band of the oth Lancashire 
playing the National Anthem and other appropriate airs. On 
their arrival at the church, the Volunteers occupied the seats 
on the ground floor, the gallery being well filled with ladies 
and gentlemen. The Bishop again addressed the Volunteers. 

On the taking down of the old nave of the church at the 
beginning of 1897, these two banners were furled and put 
away out of sight and almost out of mind for fifteen years, to 
be again unfurled and placed in the church, on the walls of 
the south aisle of which they were seen in position on Sunday, 
June 16th, 1912, by the compiler of this book, who had wit- 
nessed the ceremony of their presentation just fifty years ago. 
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The Right Rev. Dr. CLAUGHTON, Bishop of Colombo, who presented 
the colours, was born at Haydock Lodge on January Sth, 1814, and was 
baptized in Newton Chapel on the 16th September of that year. He was 
the son of Thomas Claughton, Esq., who was М.Р. for Newton during 
the years 1818-25. His early education was received at the Winwick 
Grammar School, which formerly was one of the chief feeders of the 
universities. From Winwick he proceeded to Brasenose College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1835, and M.A. in 1838. His first cure was at 
Elton, in Huntingdonshire, in 1845, at which place he is credited with 
having introduced harvest festivals which soon becaine so popular. He 
was appointed the first Bishop of St. Helena in 1859, and, just before 
leaving England to take up his duties on the island, we heard him 
preach in the church on the occasion of the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the National Schools. Whilst Bishop of St. Helena, he took 
part at the Cape Synod in the condemnation of Bishop Colenso. He was 
translated to the see of Colombo the same vear as the presentation of 
the colours to the church, and held the position eight years. Returning 
to England, he was appointed Archdeacon of London, and in 1875 was 
made Chaplain-General of the Forces. He died in London on the 11th 
August, 1884, leaving a widow and four sons, and was buried at Elton. 
He was the author of several theological works, was biographically des- 
cribed as of a lovable disposition, and, as clergyman, author, and prelate, 
was withal a man of whom Newtonians may well be proud. 


The Rev. THOMAS LEGH CLAUGHTON, Rector of Kidderminster, was 
the elder brother of Piers Calveley Claughton, the Bishop of Colombo, 
and was born at Haydock Lodge on the 6th November, 1808. The mother 
of these two dignitaries was the daughter of Thomas Peter Legh, Esq., 
better known as “Colonel” Legh, and was sister of the Rev. Peter Legh. 
The subject of our sketch was educated at Winwick, Rugby, and Trinity 
College, Oxford, and graduated B.A. in 1831, and became M.A. in 1833. 
In 1835 he was public examiner, and afterwards select preacher, to the 
University. From 1852 to 1857 he held the office of professor of poetry 
at Oxford, and wrote a fine inaugural ode on the installation of Lord 
Derby as Chancellor of the University in 1853. Не was tutor to Lord 
Ward (afterwards Earl of Dudley), and was presented by him to the 
important vicarage of Kidderminster, where he remained twenty-six 
years. On Sunday, August 2nd, 1863, he preached the annual sermons 
at St. Peter’s in behalf of the National and Sunday Schools, when the 
collections at both services amounted to £20 16s. 8d. In 1867 he was 
made Bishop of Rochester on the recommendation of Lord Derby, and, 
on the creation of the new diocese of St. Albans by separation from 
Rochester, he became Bishop of the new see. He died on the 25th July, 
1892, leaving five sons and four daughters. His wife was the Hon. Julia 
Susanna Ward, daughter of the tenth Lord Ward, and his son, Sir Gilbert 
H. Claughton, is now chairman of the London and North Western 
Railway Company. As preachers, the brothers were very popular in this 
neighbourhood, and a Mr. Byrom, writing to the Liverpool Courier in 1869, 
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speaks in highly appreciative terms of their discourses at Winwick 
Church in the morning and afternoon of Sunday, April 18th, of that year: 
*‘ Оп the Sunday to which I would now draw attention, there was a noble 
gathering in the venerable church. The occasion was only the usual 
Sabbath service, vet it was a time of singular interest, and, it might 
almost be said, perfectly unique in its incidental peculiarities and ad- 
juncts. For where or how seldom is it recorded that two brothers, both 
clergymen, yea, more, both dignitaries, bishops of our Church, had met 
together on one day, and both preached in the same church, and before 
a congregation many of whom had noted them going out and coming in 
from their youth in a career of academic learning and ecclesiastical 
honour of no ordinary character? In the morning the Right Rev. 
Thomas Legh Claughton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester, the elder 
brother, preached. In the afternoon the Right Rev. Piers Calveley 
Claughton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Colombo, preached. To institute com- 
parisons between the two sermons would be invidious; and if I were 
asked which I loved best, I should pleasantly reply, ‘I loved both best,’ 
for the discourses were truly admirable.” 


The Drill-Sergeant of the 73rd had seen service in the field in India, 
and so was entitled to carry our colours to the church; but our Colour- 
Sergeant was Henry Houghton. It was a case of seignores priores.— 
Ensign Hilton was an excellent officer, and began his useful service by 
drilling us on the Bowling Green behind the old Legh Arms Hotel.— 
Lieutenant Tayleur was a fine young gentleman of much promise till the 
deplorable accident on the railway, near the Vulcan Foundry, cut short 
his career as a Volunteer. Poor Mr. Tayleur, whom I often met on his 
spring crutches, was a victim of inipulse—jumping off a train when in 
motion !—Our chaplain, the Rev. Peter Legh, was an heroic civilian, a 
born soldier, and at one time in the Army. About this time he took the 
73rd to Disley, where he made a patriotic speech that may be found in 
the Manchester Courier, for the drill-sergeant and I dictated the tech- 
nical details of a sham fight there to its reporter. The only occasions 
when these companies were battalioned together were at Warrington 
and at a review of 10,000 on Newton Common, and with field artillery at 
Aintree. From the outset, the uniforms were different, and were paid for 
by the men, only the rifles, which were muzzle-loaders, being supplied 
by Government, and were under the care of the drill-sergeant, and were 
returned to the armoury after practices. The corps saw the banners at 
least once a year on the occasion of the annual Church Parade, at which 
the Legh, Gerard, and Skelmersdale yeomanry troops were represented, 
reinforced by their excellent band from Ashton under the very able con- 
ductorship of Bandmaster Batley (a smart, good-looking young fellow 
when first I knew him over forty yearsago, but now, I am told, mellowed 
into a venerable, gentlemanly figure), and when the crowd of sightseers, 
like asin York on Military Sunday, grew from a mere handful to a great 
multitude. Following the precedent of the Army, these parades began 
with the origin of the Volunteers, when the Rev. Peter Legh was chap- 
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lain of the 73rd, and his curate, the Rev. S. B. Baird, was chaplain of the 
49th, and both officiated. I was only slightly acquainted with the latter 
gentleman, but what little intercourse I had with him in the Sunday- 
school led me to think there was some tension, and that he expected the 
succession which he did not get. The presentation of the colours at 
Hermitage Green was a picturesque scene that memory revives after a 
lapse of half a century, but cannot, without the aid of the pictorial art, 
adequately convey to the reader of these pages.—P. M. C. 


THE CARVED EAGLE LECTERN, recently removed to the 
south aisle to find place for the new brass one, was given to 
the church by the Birley family at the beginning of the Rev. 
H. Monk’s vicariate, and is still in a good state of preser- 
vation. Е 


THE ORGAN was given to the church in memory of Louisa 
Kate, the first wife of George McCorquodale, Esq. She died 
at The Willows on Sunday, the 13th February, 1870, in her 
48th year. On the following Sunday her funeral sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Thomas Whitley, from the text, Rev. 
хіу. 13, in which he referred to the “strictly religious obser- 
vances and Christian duties practised by the one so suddenly 
taken from amongst them,” and testified to the ‘‘ homely and 
praiseworthy manner in which she had discharged her duties 
as a wife, a mother, a mistress, and a friend to the needy.” 
The organ bears this inscription :— 


ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 


LOUISA KATE McCORQUODALE 
By HER HUSBAND AND CHILDREN. 


It was first erected at the east end of the south side of the old 
church, and, before the rebuilding of the chancel, was taken 
to pieces and stored. On the completion of the chancel, it 
was re-erected in its present position, after having been 
thoroughly overhauled and cleaned, and a new “Voix Cêleste” 
stop, costing £23, added at the Rev. H. Monk’s expense. In 
1906, estimates were obtained for its rebuilding and enlarge- 
ment, but the wardens finding little prospect of sufficient 
money being obtained, the work was not undertaken. Some 
three years later, the subject of rebuilding and enlarging 
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was revived by Colonel Wood, who, acting as honorary trea- 
surer to the committee formed for the purpose, obtained many 
subscriptions ranging from 25 guineas to one shilling and 
amounting to £175 7s. 6d., which sum with the balance from 
the old organ fund of £79 18s. 3d., special offertories, etc., 
made a total of £286 16s. The work was undertaken by 
Messrs. Rushworth and Dreaper, of the Cathedral Organ 
Works, Liverpool, the action throughout being their latest 
tubular pneumatic, with new key-desk. A choir organ of five 
stops was added; all the old stops were revoiced; the reeds 
on the most modern principles. The specification was as 


follows :— 

Swell, CC to A. Great, CC to A. 
1. Violin Diapason 8 feet. т. Bourdon 16 feet. 
2. Lieblich Gedact О ога 2. Open Diapason I. Sa 
3. Salicional 8 ,, 3. Open Diapason П. Ө ; 
4. Vox Angelica Smee. 4. Hohl Flute З 
5. Salicet 4 5 5. Principal As 
6. Echo Cornet III. various. | 6. Flauto Traverso Hee 
7. Cornopean 8 feet. | 7. Mixture II. various. 
8. Oboe E 

Choir, CC to A. 
1. Gamba 8 feet. Pedal, CCC to F. 
2. Dulciana Sie т. Contra Bass 16 feet. 
3. Clarabella б, 2. Sub Bass ТО 
4. Harmonic Flute 4 5 3. Violoncello Se: 
5. Clarinet 8 > 4. Flute Bass Se 

Couplers. 

г. Swell Sub-octave. 
2. Swell Octave. Accessories, 
3. Swell to Great. 2 Compo. Pedals to the Swell 
4. Swell to Choir. 3 ys y Great 
5. Swell to Pedal. 6 Pistons governing the Sub and 
6. Great to Pedal. Octave Couplers and the Swell 
7. Choir to Pedal. Tremulant. 
8. Tremulant to Swell. Balanced Swell Pedal. 


The opening took place on February 7th, 1910, with an 
organ recital given by Dr. Arthur W. Pollitt, organist of St. 
Mary’s Church for the Blind, Liverpool. Since the opening, 
a trumpet stop has been added to the organ at the cost of the 
late Mrs. J. L. Wood. 
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Оп the leaflet announcing the ceremony of the consecra- 
tion of the chancel in September of 1893, the following gifts 
were acknowledged :— 


SIX FEET OF ADDITIONAL LAND along the Eastern Boun- 
dary of the Churchyard, by Mr. McCorquodale. 


AN ALTAR TABLE and RkE-TABLE, by Mr. Norman McCor- 
quodale. 


ALTAR CANDLESTICKS, by Mrs. McCorquodale, as a memo- 
rial of her father, and an ALTAR Cross, as a thank-offering 
by Mr. McCorquodale’s married daughters. 


THE REREDOS and Cross in the south chapel were given 
by the Rev. H. Monk, and are thus inscribed :— 
IAM DEG. 
THIS CROSS AND REREDOS WERE 
PRESENTED TO THIS CHURCH OF ST. PETER 
BY THE VICAR, HERBERT MONK, M.A., 
IN AFFECTIONATE REMEMBRANCE OF HIS MOTHER, 
HARRIET MONK, WHO FELL ASLEEP SEPTEMBER 251TH, 1874. 


THE Two TABLES OF THE COMMANDMENTS now in the south 
chapel were placed on either side of the east window in the 
old chancel about forty years ago, the church-text lettering 
and illuminated initials being the handiwork of Mr. H. B. 
Bare, an architect who lived in Newton and was for a time a 
member of the church choir. 


THE LITANY-STOOL was the gift of Dr. J. W. Watkins. 


THE DEBT of £36 6s. 1d. on the chancel at its completion 
was kindly paid off by Drs. J. W. ара Н. Е. Watkins and the 
two Misses Watkins. 

THE CLOCK іп the west wall of the new nave of the church, 
before the tower was added, was modernized and fixed, at a 
cost of £425, by the generosity of J. Е. Pardey, Esq. ‘This 
clock was shortly afterwards sold for £15, being superseded 
by the four-faced clock given by the Ratepayers. 


THE FLAG-STAFF and FLAG on the tower were given by 
Colonel and the late Mrs. Wood. 
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THE Font was thoroughly cleaned and the new stone 
foundation and steps were added at the expense of Mrs. 
Т J. Gillespie. 


THE PuLpit was the gift of the late Mary Letitia Airey, 
the wife of George Airey, Esq., of Sandfield Hall, Lowton, a 
lady noted in the parish for her generosity and good works, 
and was presented to the church in memory of her father. It 
bears the following inscription :— 

In MEMORY OF 
К. FOGG HOPWOOD, 
FORMERLY ALDERMAN AND 
Mayor OF WIGAN. DIED 1901. 
THE GIFT OF HIS DAUGHTER, 
Mary LETITIA AIREY. 

This handsome pulpit, composed of marble and alabaster, 
was dedicated by the Right Rev. Dr. Chavasse, the Lord 
Bishop of Liverpool, on September 7th, тоот, and occupies 
the site of the old wooden pulpit which is now doing service 
in St. John’s Church, Earlestown. It is in the Gothic style of 
architecture. Around it, in little canopied niches, are six 
finely-executed statuettes representing “ Saint Stephen,” with 
three stones in his hand; “The Angel of the Resurrection,” 
with trumpet, key, and chain; “ The Light of the World,” 
after the celebrated picture by Holman Hunt; “ The Angel of 
the Annunciation,” with lilies in her hand; “The Woman of 
Samaria,” with water-bottle and rope; “Mary Magdalene,” 
with box of spices. These subjects were suggested and 
arranged by the Vicar, the Rev. James Ryder. The principal 
portion of the pulpit is composed of choice Derbyshire marble, 
the steps are of Italian marble, the rails are constructed of 
oak and gun-metal, the panels are adorned with carvings in 
which the shamrock, rose, and thistle are conspicuous, and on 
the top is an adjustable brass book-rest. The pulpit was 
constructed from the designs of Mr. A. W. Smith, architect, 
Ridgefield, Manchester, and was supplied and erected by the 
firm of Messrs. Earp and Hobbs, Manchester. At the dedica- 
tion, the Bishop, in preaching from the text, “Take heed 
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therefore how ye hear: for whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given ; and whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken even 
that which he seemeth to have” (Luke viii. 18), said a few 
words about sermons and how to hear them, and ended with 
this peroration :— 
God grant that their noble church might be thronged Sunday 
after Sunday with worshippers who take heed how they hear, and 
listen with receptive hearts, with moral earnestness and whole- 


heartedness, for such should receive more and more of the blessing 
of God, and should see more and more of His beauty and of His love. 


THE BRASS COLLECTING PLATES are the gift of Miss Sara 
Pennington, in memory of her sister, the respected principal 
of the young ladies’ boarding-school now carried on by the 
Misses Hartley and Peck. ‘The plates are engraved :— 

‘St. Peters, 
Newton-in-Makerfield. 
In Memoriam. 


Mary Pennington, 
obit 1898. 


and round the rim are the words from т Chron. xxix. 14:— 


FLL things come of Thee, and of Thine own bave we given Thee. 


PAINTING OF TRIPTYCH.—In тооо, Mrs. Charles Smith, 
sister of the late Rev. H. Monk, kindly promised to defray the 
whole cost of painting the triptych on the express condition 
that it should cause no dissension amongst the congregation. 
A voting paper was issued to ascertain the feeling of the con- 
gregation on the matter, with the result that some were averse 
to the painting, and so the work was not done. The subjects 
of the painting were to be: “ Тһе Birth of our Lord,” “Тһе 
Scene in Gethsemane,” “The Crucifixion,” and “The Resur- 
rection,” and were intended as a complement to the subject of 
the east window placed in the church to the memory of the 


late George McCorquodale. 

On the 22nd August, тото, the sad news arrived at Newton 
that Mrs. J. L. Wood, of The Priory, had been suddenly taken 
ill, the previous evening, while staying at Keswick on the 
return journey from Scotland, where she and her husband had 
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been on tour, and that she had died a few hours afterwards. 
To perpetuate the memory of the wife and mother, who was 
much esteemed and respected by the congregation and parish- 
ioners of St. Peter’s, the bereaved husband and son proposed 
to have the triptych painted with the subjects previously sug- 
gested. Mrs. Charles Smith was thereupon communicated 
with to ascertain if she still desired to carry out her original 
intention, and, on her expressing no further wish to do so, 
Colonel Wood at once placed the work with Messrs. Shrigley 
and Hunt, of Lancaster and London, who have been worthily 
famed for church decoration for over a century. On December 
25th of the same year, the completed work was first seen by 
the congregation and was generally admired. It consists of a 
painting on the front of the Holy Table of the Blessed Virgin, 
St. Joseph, the Adoring Angels, the Three Wise Men with 
their gifts, the Shepherds, and the oxen standing by.” In 
the large centre panel of the triptych is the Crucifixion with 
figures of the Blessed Virgin and St. John on either side, and 
оп scrolls between the figures and Cross the petitions from 
the Litany :— 
By Thy Cross and Passion, Good Lord, deliver us. 
By Thy Precious Death and Burial, Good Lord, deliver us. 


In the northernmost centre panel are the two Holy Women, 
and, in the corresponding panel, the Centurion and St. Joseph 
of Arimathea. In the southernmost wing is the Resurrection, 
Our Lord rising from the Tomb in the outer panel, and, in 
the inner, the Sleeping Guards and Adoring Angels, and 
the words— 


By Thy Glorious Resurrection and Ascension, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


In the northernmost wing is Our Lord’s Agony in Geth- 
semane. He is shown kneeling in the outer panel, where 
an Angel is holding a cup to Him, and in the inner panel are 
the Sleeping Apostles. Beneath the figure of Christ is a scroll 
with the words— 


By Thine Agony and Bloody Sweat, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
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The beautifully-carved upper portions of the triptych are 
gilded and painted a rich crimson. The sketch design and 
colour scheme of the whole is the work of Mr. Jewitt, and was 
carried out by Mr. Almquist (who is considered to be one of 
the finest figure painters of the day), both of the firm of 
Messrs. Shrigley and Hunt, of Lancaster, and 28, John Street, 
Bedford Row, London. On the right hand of the archway 
entrance to the choir from the vestry, this inscription may 

be seen :-— To the Glory of God. Зп loving memory 

of Ellen Hargrave Wood. The setting forth 

in colours upon the panels of the triptych 

reredos, of our Dord’s Crucifirion, of this Agony 

in Gethsemane, and his Glorious Resurrection, 

and upon tbe panels in the Altar front tbe 

Adoration of the Poly Babe by the Shepherds 

and Wise Men, are given by ber busband & son. 

She died the twenty=tirst day of August, 1910, 
THE HymMN Boarps were the gifts of Mr. George Airey 


and Colonel Wood. 


THE NEW BRASS EAGLE LECTERN, given to the church 
in memory of the late Mrs. Airey, was dedicated by the Vicar 
on Sunday, December 291, 1912, and bears this inscription :— 

TO THE GLORY OF GOD AND IN MEMORY OF 
MARY LETITIA AIREY. 

THIS LECTERN IS PLACED IN S. PETER’S CHURCH 

BY HER LOVING HUSBAND AND CHILDREN. 1912. 
This Lectern, which was made to special design by Messrs. 
Jones and Willis, Limited, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 
of Liverpool, is composed of solid brass from special castings. 
The pedestal, supported by buttresses, is bright lacquered, 
and carries the eagle and also a very handsome brass book- 
rest that can be adjusted to any angle. The eagle is of a dull 
lacquer, which causes a most effective contrast. | 


Тнк LYCHGATE was given by Lord Newton іп memory of 
his father, the first Baron Newton, who died on December 
ISG, 1898. It is a handsome structure of oak mounted on 
substantial stonework, with strong well-constructed gates and 
flag pavement. At each of the four corners is the carved 
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figure of an angel, and along the outside crossbeam are the 
words from Proverbs ix. 11 :— 


For by me thy days shall be multiplied, 


the remaining words of the verse being continued along the 
inside beam :— om) 
the years of thy life shall be increased. 


It is roofed with pieces of oak in imitation of slates, and from 
the centre of the roof rises an iron cross. On the stonework 
is this inscription :-— 
ERECTED A.D. 1903. IN MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM JOHN, FIRST BARON NEWTON. 


WILLIAM JOHN LEGH, first Baron Newton, son of William Legh, 
Esq., Denbighshire, was born on December 19th, 1828, was educated at 
Rugby, and entered the Army in 1848. He served in the 21st Fusiliers 
in the Crimean War, and retired with the rank of captain. On the ter- 
mination of his military career, he took part in the political life of his 
country, entering Parliament as one of the Conservative members for 
South Lancashire in 1859, and representing that constituency till 1865, 
when Mr. Gladstone gained the seat. At the general election in 1868, 
Mr. Legh was returned unopposed as one of the two Conservative mem- 
bers for East Cheshire, which county he represented till 1885. He was 
created Baron Newton of Newton-in-Makerfield (peerage of the United 
Kingdom) in 1892. Lord Newton was a Deputy Lieutenant for Cheshire 
and Lancashire, and Honorary Colonel of the 4th Volunteer Battalion 
Cheshire Regiment (V.D.). In 1856, Lord Newton married Emily Jane, 
daughter of the Venerable Charles Nourse Wodehouse, Archdeacon of 
Norwich, by whom he had two sons and two daughters, his successor, 
Thomas Wodehouse Legh, the present Lord Newton, being born in 
1857.—Makerfield Examiner. As patron of the living, the late Lord 
Newton successively appointed three clergymen Vicars of St. Peter’s— 
the Rev. Thomas Whitley in 1864, the Rev. Herbert Monk in 1871, and 
the Rev. James Ryder (the present Vicar) in 1898. ' 


Clergy. 


1242.—Roger Clericus de Newton, first priest. 

1284.—William de Heskayt, first incumbent of the chantry. 

1312.—Thomas Gentill, chantry priest. 

1349.—William de Rokeden, chantry priest. 

1534.—John Dunster, chantry priest. He was buried at 
Winwick in 1571. 


In 1581 there was a curate of scandalous character. 


THE NEW NAVE 1898. 
Photo. by T. Unsworth, Earlestown. 


THE COMPLETED CHURCH AND THE VICARAGE. 
Photo. by G. Lane, Newton-le- Willows. 
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In 1590 the curate was “no preacher,” and two years after- 
wards there was no surplice for the minister. 


In 1610 it was stated that there was seldom a curate, the 
stipend being but small. 


1617.—George Gee, curate until 1635-6. He is described 
as “diligently watching over his flock.” Hollingworth, in his history 
of Manchester, also numbers Master Gee, of Newton, amongst his godly- 
learned men. It appears from the following inscription copied from a 
plate in Tenterden Church, Kent, by Miss C. I. Watkins, that a John Gee 
also officiated at Newton Chapel about this time: “A.D. 1633. Jan. 14th. 
Died A.D. 1639. John Gee, A.M., was instituted by Archbishop Laud. 
Concerning him Hasted says he probably was the son of John Gee, 
minister of Dursford, county Devon, and was first beneficed at Newton, 
near Winwick, county Lancaster, whence, going to London, he became 
a professed Roman Catholic, but at length, being moved by his father’s 
and Archbishop Abbot’s letters, he was re-united to the Church of Eng- 
land. Не wrote several tracts.” Не was buried in Tenterden Church. 


1635.—William Thompson. 


1646.—Thomas Norman. ‘The tithes were then valued at 
460 per annum, and he received £83 Is. 3d. as his stipend. 


1650.—Thomas Blackburne. He came to the place by the 
general consent of the whole chapelry, and was a “ preaching minister,” 
and supplied the cure diligently, but did not observe the last fast. [“ The 
Long Parliament gave orders, in 1644, that the twenty-fifth of December 
should be strictly observed as a fast, and that all men should pass it in 
humbly bemoaning the great national sin which they and their fathers 
had so often committed on that day by romping under the mistletoe, 
eating boar’s head, and drinking ale flavoured with roasted apples. No 
public act of that time seems to have irritated the common people more. 
On the next anniversary of the festival formidable riots broke out in 
many places. The constables were resisted, the magistrates insulted, 
the houses of noted zealots attacked, and the proscribed service of the 
day openly read in the churches.” —Macaulay’s History of England. ] 


1684.—Samuel Needham, B.A. 
1686.—Edward Allenson, M.A., an old friend of Bishop 


Wilson’s, and afterwards Rector of Grappenhall, who was examined as a 
witness for the defence on the trial of the Jacobite gentlemen at Man- 
chester in 1694. Не was described as “parson of Newtown, or minister 
of the chapel there for Mr. Legh.” [These Jacobite gentlemen were sup- 
posed to be concerned in the Lancashire Plot, a conspiracy for the resto- 
ration of the House of Stuart. Mr. Legh was acquitted.] 


1735.—Philip Naylor, B.A., first curate at the consecration 
of the chapel, 
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1753.— William Bennett, curate. 
Ashburnham Legh, M.A., who was born in 1716 and died 


at Golborne in 1775, was incumbent for a time. He was the father of 
Thomas Peter Legh, Esq. (Colonel Legh). 


1775: John Garton, M.A. 
1806.—Francis Bryan. 


1813.—John Sedgwick, curate and also master of the Free 
School which stood where now are the entrance gates to The Willows. 
His signature appears in the Registers with great frequency up to his 
leaving. On the demolition of the old school he, according to Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory for 1865, was given the living at Crook, near Kendal: 
“Sedgwick, John, Crook Parsonage, Kendal.—Deacon 1809 and priest 
1810 by Bishop of Chester. Perpetual curate of Crook, Dio. Carlisle, 
1840. Patron, У. of Kendal; P.C.’s Income, £77 and House. Pop. 258.” 


1822.—Peter Legh, vicar. “Legh, Peter, Trin. Coll., Cam. 
B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824; deacon and priest 1822 by Bishop of Chester. Per- 
petual curate of St. Peter’s, Newton-le-Willows, Warrington, 1822-64. — 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1865. The Rev. Peter Legh was the youngest 
son of Thomas Peter Legh, Esq., who died in Edinburgh, in 1797, whilst 
in command of his cavalry regiment. He was brother of Thomas Legh, 
Esq., the lord of the manor, and uncle of the late William Jolin Legh, 
Esq., the first Baron Newton. He was also uncle of the Right Rev. 
Thomas Legh Claughton, the Bishop of St. Albans, and the Right Rey. 
Piers Calveley Claughton, the Bishop of Colombo. In 1840 he married 
Miss Raitt, daughter of Colonel Raitt, who for some time acted as 
steward of the family estates; but the union unhappily proved of very 
short duration, the lady dying a few months after marriage. Some ten 
years after the death of his wife (in 1847), the state of his health pre- 
vented him from giving that attention to his duties which they deserved, 
so he obtained the services of a curate, to whom he handed over the 
whole of the stipend of the living. In 1864, owing to increasing infirmi- 
ties, he retired from the living, and removed to Shap Wells, in West- 
moreland, where he died, three years later, in his 7oth year. At the time 
of his retirement, a meeting was held in the old Assembly-room at 
Newton, to which he was invited by his parishioners, who desired to 
present to him a memorial of their affection and esteem. The memorial 
consisted of a very beautiful timepiece, and a copy of Baxter’s “Saint's 
Everlasting Rest,” in which were written the names of the subscribers 
(to the number of 300), together with this inscription : “ Presented to the 
Rev. Peter Legh, M.A., by his Parishioners, together with a Timepiece, 
in testimony of their appreciation of his generous and benevolent char- 
acter, апа of their affectionate regard for his welfare, on the occasion of 
his retirement from the incumbency of St. Peters Church, Newton, 
having held it 42 years.—Jan. 14th, 1864.” Mr. McCorquodale made the 
presentation, and, in the course of his speech, said: “ Sunday-schools 
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were first established іп England іп the year 1780. There were попе in 
Newton at that time. Mr. Legh was ordained in 1822, and in the begin- 
ning of the following year, when he was appointed incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, he organized Sunday-schools here. He provided for the teachers, 
at a cost to himself of £40 or £50 a year, for a considerable time. In 
that sum is comprehended a certain sum which was annually laid out in 
prizes for distribution amongst the scholars. When he found children 
not well enough clad, he provided clothing for them. I have lived in 
Newton about seventeen years. Many of you will remember the Rev. 
Mr. Ball (the Independent Minister), who was so useful in connection 
with the evening schools. When his health declined, and he was no 
longer able to get out, Mr. Legh (a clergyman of the Church of England) 
went more than once a day to his house, and exchanged with him those 
kindly feelings which cheer a man in sorrow and sickness.” It wasa 
proof of the esteem in which he was held that Churchmen, Dissenters, 
and Roman Catholics alike, joined in the testimonial. The Roman 
Catholic Priest (the Rev. Father Lennon) and the Independent Minister 
(the Rev. James Allatt) were upon the platform, and delivered addresses 
which were as honourable to them as they were flattering to the object 
of their regard. The old gentleman was moved to tears, and it was with 
an indescribable effort that he acknowledged the compliments so liber- 
ally showered upon him. Mr. Legh sat as a magistrate for the County 
Palatine for over forty years, and presided at the monthly sessions held 
in the Newton Town Hall to within a year of his death. He belonged to 
the Tory school of politics, yet showed the utmost tolerance for the 
opinions of others. The reverend gentleman died on June 21st, 1867, 
and a week afterwards his mortal remains were interred, with military 
honours, in the family vault under the chancel of the church, and were 
borne thither by carriers selected from amongst the oldest parishioners, 
and followed by almost the whole population of the township. The 
coffin was lowered into the vault and placed between the coffins con- 
taining the remains of the deceased gentleman’s wife (Emily East Legh) 
and his sister (Mary Legh).—Sumumarized from reports in the Warrington 
Guardian. In the course of his funeral sermon, the preacher said: “ Year 
upon year has passed since he, whose memory we recall to-day, passed 
іп and out as the minister of Christ among you, actively doing service in 
his Master’s cause. But with the lapse of time has not passed away the 
memory of much that endeared him to those among whom he laboured. 
To him the Sunday-school in this place owed its beginning; and this 
House of God, in which it is our privilege to meet to-day, by his zealous 
energy was raised in the place of one far meaner and no longer adequate 
to the wants of the increasing population of the place. And still, my 
brethren, I know there are those among you who vividly recall those 
long-past days, and affectionately speak of deeds of charity, of tender 
sympathy, of active kindness, which left long and lasting impression on 
the hearts they reached. Then came the mighty sorrow, the memory of 
which no time effaced. Those only who have heard him touchingly 
recall HER memory, whom to the last he cherished in his heart, can tell 
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how deep must have been the blow which blighted the whole future of 
along and a painful life. For, closely following upon this sorrow, came 
the further trial of severe bodily and mental suffering, under which 
most of us, I fear, had given way to gloomy despondency or to fretful 
discontent. Borne with unequalled cheerfulness, it but served in him to 
quicken his sympathy for the pain and suffering of others. His was the 
hand ever ready to relieve the burden of another’s woe ; and he the first 
to show by timely, tender, unobtrusive aid, his fellow-suffering with 
those in grief. So that it is not strange that we all, more or less, feel 
to-day that we have lost a friend, and these signs of mourning evidence 
the real feeling at our hearts.” 


1839.—Edward J. Burke, curate. 
1846.—Robert M. Evanson, B.A. Cambridge, curate and 


grammar-school master under the Dean Trust. See Mr. Campbell’s note 
on page I12. 


1848.—John Davis, M.A. 


1850.—W. D. Veitch, curate. “Veitch, William Douglas.— 
2, Warrington-terrace, Maida Hill, London, N.W.—Oxford, B.A. 1823, 
M.A. 1827; deacon 1824, priest 1826. Perpetual curate of St. Saviour’s, 
Paddington, Dio. London, 1862. (Patron, Bishop of London ; Pop. 5,787.) 
Chaplain to the Right Rev. Samuel Gobat, Bishop of Jerusalem.”— 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1865. In the Wardens’ Account Book may 
be seen this entry: “April 25th, 1850.—By Singers at Church, per Rev. 
W. D. Veitch, £6,” from which we infer the singers were then paid for 
their services. [In his visitations, the Rev. W. D. Veitch met my mother, 
and saw her baking our celebrated oatcakes, and forthwith asked her to 
teach his cook how to make that national delicacy. This she cheerfully 
undertook to do, and made several visits to that chef for that purpose. 
But, then, everyone cannot be an adept in making so simple a thing as 
Scotch oatcake. Anyway, after a visit or two, my mother declined to go 
again to instruct her how to cook the “manna.” How long Mr. Veitch 
stayed, or whither he went, I know not. At that time I attended the 
church and heard the Rev. Peter Legh with attention and pleasure. I 
was also for years іп St. Peter’s choir.—P. M. С] 


1855.—R. F. Brown, curate. He married whilst at Newton 
and changed his name to К. Е. Brown-Winslowe. 


1857.—S. В. Baird, curate. “Baird, Samuel Bawtree, M.A. 
Emm. Coll., Cam. ; deacon 1852, priest 1853 (Chester) ; curate of Marple, 
Cheshire, 1854-7; St. Peter’s, Newton-in-Makerfield, 1857-64; Stan- 
way, Colchester, 1867-74; Marks Tey, Essex, 1874-6; rector, from 1876, 
of Pattiswick, Braintree, Essex.”—Clergy List, 1903. During his seven 
years’ residence here, Mr. Baird did good work as curate of St. Peter’s, 
and was very popular with the parishioners. We remember that he was 
exceptionally good to the school children, paying for their admission 
into wild-beast shows and to entertainments at the fairs and in the Town 
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Hall. He also commenced a popular course of free Saturday Evening 
Readings for the winter months, which consisted of the reading aloud of 
moral and entertaining books, interspersed with vocal and instrumental 
music. In November, 1863, he resigned his curacy, and, on leaving, a 
sum of £107 and a handsome gold watch and chain were given to him by 
the parishioners, in token of their appreciation and esteem. 


[We have given prominence to the Curates who officiated 
during the Rev. Peter Legh’s incumbency, as, owing to his 
infirmity, the work of the parish was performed by them. Of 
the Curates during the Rev. H. Monk’s reign, the names of 
Lovell, Tromper, Griffiths, Johnstone, and Rowlands come to 
mind as of clergymen who did good work amongst us; and, 
since the present Vicar was appointed, the Rev. A. E. Bass 
(now Vicar of Rainford) is remembered for his labours in the 
Sunday-schools and amongst the young men of the’ parish. 
The Rev. Т. В. Walcot, during his brief sojourn, gave promise 
of good work in the Sunday Afternoon Service for Men, but in 
his house-to-house visitation, in inclement weather, he caught 
a severe cold and died of pneumonia a few days afterwards. 
In our all-too-brief association with him as secretary of the 
men’s class, we were struck with his deep earnestness and 
enthusiasm, and still think of him with mixed feelings of 
regret at his early death and esteem for his saintly character. | 


1864.—Thomas Whitley, M.A., vicar. “ Whitley, Thomas, 
Newton, Warrington.—Emman. Coll., Cam., Scho. of, Sen. Opt.. B.A. 
1855, M.A. 1858; deacon 1856 and priest 1857 by Bishop of Ely. Р. С. of 
St. Peter’s, Newton-in-Makerfield, Dio. Chester, 1864. (Patron, W. J. 
Legh, Esq. ; Р. CS Inc. £188; Pop. 2,122.) Formerly curate of Elton, 
Hunts., 1856-7; Oundle, Northants., 1857-9; Clun, Salop, 1859-64.” — 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1865. Не was the son of Mr. Whitley, soli- 
citor, of Liverpool, and nephew of Gilbert Greenall, Esq., М.Р. During 
his incumbency the seats, which had previously been rented, were made 
free and unappropriated, the change proving beneficial to both minister 
and congregation. He was a broad-minded, kindly-dispositioned clergy- 
man, and, on the occasion of his preaching his farewell sermon on the 
eve of his departure to his new living in Herefordshire, the church was 
densely crowded, many being unable to obtain seats. The following 
evening Mr. John Pearson presented to him a silver salver, with tea and 
coffee service, valued 70 guineas—provided by the voluntary and cheerful 
offerings of his flock. He afterwards became Vicar of Daresbury, and 
died a few years ago. 
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1871.—Herbert Monk, M.A., vicar. “ Monk, Herbert, New- 
ton-le-Willows.—Trin. Coll., Cam. B.A. 1861, M.A. 1864; deacon 1861, 
priest 1862, Winchester. Vicar of St. Peter’s, Newton-in-Makerfield, Dio. 
Liverpool, 1871. (Patron, W. J. Legh, Esq.; Gl. £32; Fees 419; Share 
of Offertory in lieu of pew rents £112; Duchy of Lancaster £3; Q.A.B. 
£23; Eccles. Comm. £86; Gross Income £275 ; Pop. 4,000.) Formerly 
curate of Holy Trinity, West Cowes, Isle of Wight, 1861-4; St. Peter’s, 
Newton-in-Makerfield, 1865-71.”—Crockford’s Clerical Directory. See also 
page 146. 


1898.—James Ryder, vicar. “Ryder, James, St. Peter’s 
Vicarage, Newton-le-Willows.—Deacon 1888, priest 1889, by Bishop of 
Manchester. Vicar of St. Peter’s, Newton-in-Makerfield, 1898. Formerly 
С. of Failsworth, 1888-91; High Lane, 1891-7; Whittington, 1897-8.°— 
Liverpool Diocesan Calendar, 1913. On the 25th January, 1899, the Rev. 
James Ryder was formally inducted to the living to which he had been 
presented by Lord Newton at the close of the previous уеаг. Since his 
advent, the tower with its peal of bells has been added to the church, a 
very successful bazaar has been held, the marble pulpit and brass lectern 
have been presented, and the organ has been rebuilt and enlarged, much 
of this work having been initiated by him and carried out under his 
supervision. He has instituted Bible Classes, a Mothers’ Union, a Tem- 
perance Society, and, in co-operation with his Assistant-Curate and 
prominent parishioners, has started a Church Lads’ Brigade and a Lads’ 
Club. On Sunday afternoon, September 18th, 1910, on the occasion of 
the annual harvest thanksgiving services, the Men’s and Women’s Bible 
Classes made the Vicar a very handsome present of theological books. 
They were presented by the Bishop of Liverpool, in the Town Hall, 
immediately after the Service of United Men’s Bible Classes of the dis- 
trict. The Bishop said, “In the middle of the week he received a letter 
asking him to wait for a few minutes after his address in church to 
ргеѕеп to their Vicar a proof of their appreciation of his work in con- 
nection with the classes. . . Their Vicar had worked hard at the Bible 
Class, and had seen that day a proof that they appreciated his work. He 
was right glad to be their voice and hand to present to their Vicar this 
token of their appreciation of his work, which so successfully crowned a 
large part of their parochial organization.” ‘ 


1910.—F. Е. Komlosy, the present curate. “ Komlosy, 
Frederick Farence, Park-road, Newton-le-Willows.—C. M. S. College, 
Islington, London, N., т901-4. Cam. Prelim. rst cl. 1904. Deacon 1904, 
priest 1905, by Bishop of London. С. of St. Peter's, Newton-le-Willows, 
1910. Formerly C. of St. Catharine’s, Wigan, 1904-5; С. М. S. Mission, 
Віда, №. Nigeria, 1905-7; С. of St. Catharine’s, Wigan, 1907-10.’’—Liver- 
pool Diocesan Calendar, 1913. In succession to the Reys. A. E. Bass and 
Т. В. Walcot, the Rev. F. F. Komlosy has done good work in connection 
with the St. Peter's Crow Lane Mission, and with Mr. W. A. Beaman has 
built up a large Young Men’s Bible Class. Не is also the ruling spirit of 
the Church Lads’ Brigade. 
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Wardens. 


1852-3—Ralph Hunt and George McCorquodale. 
1853-4-—John Appleton and Edward Griffith. 
1854-6—Edwin Bramall and William Clarke. 
1856-7—Thomas Fairclough and William Caunce. 
1857-9—Joseph Hornby Birley and George Hilton. 
1859-60 —James Clarke and Frederick Pennington. 
1860-1—William Poulson and Adam Cartwright. 
1861-2—Ralph Hunt and Peers Leather. 
1862-3—Julius Ceesar I. Bailey and Henry Appleton. 
1863-4— Patrick Dawson and George Stead Wood. 
1864-5 —George Hilton and John Ball. 

1865-6—Ralph Hunt and John Johnson. 

1866-7 —Julius Cæsar I. Bailey and James Fairclough. 
1867-8 —George McCorquodale and Henry Appleton. 
1868-9—Joseph Hornby Birley and Richard Brierley. 
1869-70o—James Edward Pardey and James Fairclough. 
1870-1—Joseph Hornby Birley and Thomas J. Gillespie. 
1871-2—Julius C. I. Bailey and Charles B. F. Borron. 
1872-3—James Fairclough and Henry Houghton. 
1873-4— Joseph Hornby Birley and Benjamin Blundell. 
1874-5—Richard Barton and John Ball. 
1875-6—James Liptrott and John Crouchley. 
1876-7—Robert Lunt and John Devereux. 

1877-8— Непгу Houghton and George Wildman. 
1878-80--Henry Houghton and William Moister. 
1880-6--John Webb Watkins and John Devereux. 
1886-7—Peter Percival and Thomas Ritchie. 
1887-90—Richard Barton and Henry Houghton. 
1890-1—Edward С. Royse and Robert Stuart. 
1891-2—Joseph Wilfrid Birley and Robert Stuart. 
1892-4—William Henry Hindley and Robert Stuart. 
1894-9—James Liptrott and Isaac Bateman. 
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1899-1902—James Liptrott and William Henry Hindley. 


1902-4—James Sankey and William Henry Hindley. 
1904-5—James Sankey and Frederick J. Wood. 
1905-6—John Henry Lane and Frederick J. Wood. 
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1906-8—John Henry Lane and Thomas Wilkinson. 
1908-9—Thomas Ritchie and John William Austin. 
1909-11—John C. Robinson and John William Austin. 
1911-3-—Јоһп С. Robinson and Richard Thomas Surtees. 
1913-4—Lionel E. Pilkington and Richard T. Surtees. 


Of this sixty-years’ list of wardens who have served well 
their church and generation, thirty-eight have ‘fallen on 
sleep.” They were all known to us by sight, and the greater 
number of them by association. Ralph Hunt was a well-to-do 
bricklayer who worked in the estate-yard and lived in his own 
house in Ashton-road. George McCorquodale was the head of 
the printing-works. John Appleton was innkeeper at the 
“ Напа and Banner” for a few years. Edward Griffith was 
station-master at Newton Bridge. Edwin Bramall was clerk 
under William Mercer and succeeded him as estate-agent. 
William Clarke was proprietor at the old Legh Arms Hotel. 
Thomas Fairclough kept the old Horse and Jockey Hotel and 
was afterwards a farmer in High-street. William Caunce was 
farmer at the farm adjoining “The Woodlands” in Ashton- 
road. Joseph Hornby Birley was a member of the Sankey 
Sugar Works’ firm and captain of the volunteers. George 
Hilton was general manager at Messrs. McCorquodale & Co.’s. 
James Clarke held the Tan House farm in Crow-lane, where 
racehorses were trained. Frederick Pennington lived at the 
Market-house after land was added thereto and converted into 
nursery-gardens. William Poulson was town-surveyor and 
architect of the National Schools, and dwelt at the corner- 
house in Rob-lane, now the Labour Club. Adam Cartwright 
was a baker and provision-dealer and kept shop in the place 
now used by the chemist. Peers Leather was a provision- 
dealer in the confectioner’s shop now occupied by Mrs. Davies. 
Julius Сәеѕаг Bailey was a mining-engineer, a member of the 
choir, and a capital dialect-reciter at our entertainments. 
Henry Appleton was assistant-overseer in succession to little 
Richard Owen. Patrick Dawson was a retired gentleman who 
lived at the ‘‘ Horse and Jockey” after it was converted into 
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two private dwellings. George Stead Wood was foreman of 
the ruling department at Messrs. McCorquodale’s. John Ball 
was foreman in the composing-room at the same place. John 
Johnson was the farmer at Fairbrother’s farm in Crow-lane. 
James Fairclough was a partner in the Mersey flour mills, and 
afterwards Mayor of Warrington. Richard Brierley was clerk 
and surveyor to the Newton-in-Makerfield Board of Com- 
missioners. James Edward Pardey was successor to Edwin 
Bramall as estate-agent at the offices in Park-road. Thomas 
John Gillespie was the respected head of Gillespie and Mason, 
paper makers, Mill-lane. Charles B. F. Borron is the principal 
of the firm of Charles Borron and Co., glass-bottle makers, 
Crow-lane, and holds a long record of useful work in the public 
service. Henry Houghton was our late respected assistant- 
overseer. Benjamin Blundell was a grocer апа provision 
dealer in the shop in High-street. Richard Barton was of the 
paper-makers’ firm and taught our class in the Sunday-school. 
James Liptrott is the boot and shoe maker of High-street and, 
as warden during the building of the nave and tower of the 
church, did an immense amount of superintending work. He, 
along with his sidesman, Mr. Arthur Smith, received special 
commendation from the Rev. H. Monk for work done during 
the erection of the former structure. John Crouchley was 
foreman of the binding-room at “Тһе Works” and was a 
member of the choir in former days. Robert Lunt was a com- 
positor and has been for many years traveller for Mackie and 
Co., of Warrington. John Devereux was a bookbinder and in 
his spare time carried on monumental masonry. George 
Wildman was a paper-maker at Gillespie and Mason’s mill. 
William Moister was a bricklayer at the same place. John 
Webb Watkins was a medical practitioner and in church work 
most abundant. Peter Percival was a printer and most active as 
a church official. Thomas Ritchie is a blacksmith, a member 
of our local council, and a guardian of the poor. Edward C. 
Royse was a commander in the Navy. Robert Stuart was a 
lawyer rather prominent in local affairs, and his name is 
handed down to posterity on the foundation-stone of the 
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chancel. Joseph Wilfrid Birley was the younger son of Joseph 
Hornby Birley. William Henry Hindley is the accountant at 
Messrs. McCorquodale’s and as warden and as treasurer of 
church funds has done more than any other officer. Isaac 
Bateman was a traveller for the printing-works and gave 
ungrudging service in church work. James Sankey is a 
wheelwright, a district councillor, and an overseer of the poor. 
Frederick J. Wood is a justice of the peace and manager at 
Messrs. McCorquodale and Co.’s. John Henry Lane is the 

producer of this book and claims, by frequency of attendance 
` from earliest boyhood and as secretary of the Men’s Bible 
Class, to have given more single coins in the collections than 
any other member of the congregation; and his gardener- 
friend and co-warden, Thomas Wilkinson, comes easily second. 
John William Austin is a club-collector and as church officer 
was always at the post of duty. John C. Robinson is a bank- 
manager and as treasurer of the parochial and wardens’ funds 
has done excellent work for the church. Richard T. Surtees 
is a water and gas engineer and is holding the position of 
people’s warden for the third year. And now last, yet by no 
means least, Lionel E. Pilkington, the chairman of the cele- 
brated Lancashire colliery firm, the chairman of the Newton- 
in-Makerfield Urban District Council, and also justice of the 
peace and county councillor, has put his hand to the church 
plough, from which beginning we may expect an abundant 
harvest and a continuance of the good work of his predecessors. 


Organists. 


Before 1835, the year of the opening of the chapel after its 
rebuilding and enlargement by the Rev. Peter Legh, we are 
told that the music at the services was supplied by reed and 
string instruments, and we think this statement is confirmed 
by the following item of expenditure in the balance-sheet of 
the Newton Sunday-schools for 1824 :— 

Mr. Richard Owen’s Bill for a Violincello, £13. 


About this time we find a special hymn-book was printed for 
the use of the congregation, entitled, “ A Selection of Hymns, 
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adapted to the Festivals of the Church of England and other 
Occasions, for the Use of Newton Chapel.” It was printed in 
Warrington in 1823 by J. and J. Haddock, Horse-market. 


In 1835, or shortly afterwards, the old organ—which many 
of us remember, and which may still be seen and heard in the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel at Edge Green—would be placed 
in the gallery of the Newton chapel. It was a very large “С,” 
two-manual organ with partial swell, and stood in the centre 
of the gallery with its back to the west, and a space between 
it and the wall to allow the sexton to ring the bell which hung 
in the dome on the apex of the gable. We are informed that 
the first organist was blind. Тһе second was Abram Naylor, 
the father of the late Joseph Naylor, the bookbinder. Then 
came George Armitage Smith, who in 1860, “ although not yet 
seventeen years of age, has been officiating in the church as 
organist four or five years.” His organ-blower was little John 
Hindley, a lame man who lived in the old Dean School and 
was employed at Golborne Hall. As a schoolboy, we some- 
times officiated at the bellows on practice-nights, and quite 
recently, when thinking of those far-away, happy days, we set 
off for Edge Green to look through the chapel-window at the 
old instrument which used to make us perspire and develop 
our muscles at the same time. The leader of the choir was 
the organist’s uncle, the schoolmaster to whose memory there 
is a stained-glass window in the clerestory of the church. 
The choir was a mixed one of high repute, with Miss Alice 
Haselden, Miss Alice Singleton, and Miss Elizabeth Wood 
among the sopranos, Miss Ellen Gorse among the contraltos, 
William Howard and William Gloster among the tenors and 
altos, and Abram Gleave as basso profundo—a vocalist who 
stammered in ordinary speech but sang most beautifully with- 
out the slightest stutter. Mr. Armitage Smith, after holding 
the position for some ten years, was followed for a few months 
by Mrs. Alfred Smith, the wife of the schoolmaster who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Armitage at the National Schools, when the latter 
removed to his new premises in Rob-lane. Then came Peter 
Fairclough, who retired with a record of thirty-four years’ 
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service. The choir continued a mixed one down to September, 
1893, when, on the opening of the new chancel, a surpliced 
choir of men and schoolboys was formed, and it fell to the lot 
of Mr. Fairclough to bring this somewhat rough material from 
the National Schools into something like musical fitness. We 
have some knowledge of the difficulties of the position in those 
days, when the parson—a most estimable gentleman in his 
own more legitimate sphere—chose and arranged all the 
music for the choir. The cupboard in the vestry at the present 
time contains many copies of anthems he had heard rendered 
by paid cathedral choirs, and which he evidently thought 
his own village choir ought to render with almost equal 
efficiency. But, with the introduction of the boys and a better 
balancing of the parts, a change was gradually effected from 
elaborate services in which few but the choir could take part 
to simpler and more tuneful music in which the congregation 
could join. On his retirement, Mr. Fairclough’s long and 
valuable services were acknowledged by the presentation of a 
purse of gold and an address. Dr. Middleton, a talented 
musician with many diplomas, followed, leaving a fashionable 
church in Glasgow to take up the position of organist at St. 
Peter’s. He introduced the Cathedral Tune Book and Psalter 
and several so-called Manuscript Chants, and by hard work 
soon got the newly-arranged choir into a fair state of efficiency. 
He, after a short stay, was succeeded by the present organist, 
Edwin Leyland, a Licentiate of the London College of Music, 
who, notwithstanding the frequent changes amongst the boys, 
has kept the choir at its high level and considerably helped 
in the making of the church noted for its hearty and bright 
musical service. 

It was in St. Peter’s choir, under Mr. Armitage, that my taste for 
singing was improved, and, with every practice in the National Schools, 
intensified, till I became in time quite a local critic aud member of the 
Glee Party under Mr. Dick at his abode in Rob-lane, and then in his 
choir at Crow Lane Chapel. Looking back, I can testify that this com- 
pany was very much the means of keeping me straight at a time when 
there is a tendency to be drawn away. But not only was the practice 


useful is singing, it was useful in speaking, for I was also for full forty 
years a Sunday-school teacher, and still retain my singing voice; and 
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last night, in the Parish Church at Everingham, sang alinost solo the 
beautiful old hymn, “Thy will be done,” that made the Rev. S. J. J. S. 
Le Maistre comment on the fact.—John Hindley, of the Dean School, 
had an only son (I believe) who was a paralytic, and grew up to middle 
age. Не was the first person that my schoolmates took me to see, and, 
whilst I was suspecting nothing, he sprang at me from the bed where he 
was chained for safety, and nearly frightened me out of my wits. He 
was at length soothed by his mother, who had tended him from child- 
hood. People talk vaguely about affliction, but that was affliction borne 
with fortitude and resignation by this old couple, who well deserve men- 
tion in this memorial of great and small.—-P. М. С. 


The Sunday and Day Schools. 


In 1780, Sunday-schools were organized in England by 
Robert Raikes, an eminent printer of Gloucester, conjointly 
with the Rev. Thomas Stock, the instruction given in them 
being both religious and secular. In 1823, immediately after 
his appointment, the Rev. Peter Legh established Sunday- 
schools here. There was at this date but one place of worship 
in Newton, and the schoolmaster was a clergyman who did 
duty as a curate at the church. Religious instruction was 
given in these schools, and the children were also taught to 
read, to write, and to sing. The accompaniments to the 
singing were provided by stringed instruments, in which we 
may be sure little Richard Owen’s big £13 violincello played 
a prominent part. It is said that Richard Owen made this bass 
fiddle himself, and it must have been of ample proportions, for 
its discarded case, which was kept in a stable at the end of 
the Assembly-room, was large enough for the village children 
to play hide-and-seek in. At this time the girls’ school was 
held in the Assembly-room, the boys’ school in the old Free 
School, and the infants’ school in a building on the site of the 
house now occupied by the Misses Watkins. Тһе scholars in 
these two latter schools were afterwards transferred to the 
Cockpit building and to the old black-timbered house which 
stood opposite the Stocks. 


The following subscription list and balance-sheet, tran- 
scribed from a copy now in the Warrington Museum, are 
interesting as giving the names of a past generation, and as 
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showing that there were generous people in Newton in 1824, 
and that the teachers in the Sunday-schools were then paid 
for instructing the children :— 


NEWTON SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 1824. 


£ e d А сые 

Balance папа A Seok н 

А Haddock, МЕЕ о 2 6 
Allen, Peter, Esq. ......... 2 2 © Halton, == Jollie s оло о 
Armstrong, John, Esq... ї I-O Hamer, — Henrv ЕЕЕ ото о 
Appieton, Mr. William.. о 2 6 Hamer, оба ото о 

в Hargreaves, John, Esq.. I Іо 
Bagshaw, Mr. Samuel... о 2 6 Harrison, Mr. James...... озо 
Barnes, — Hugh ......... 0: 3 © Heaton, — John............ озо 
Barrow, Mrs. John ...... у ت‎ 6 Посол РЕ o 6 
Barrow, Mrs. William... о 5 о Higson, — John............ Ө. ОМО 
Bate, Mr. Ambrose ...... 0S O Hilton, — Thomas с о 2 6 
Benson, — Richard ...... оло о Hinchliffe, The Rev. Ed. I 0 о 
Berry, — Janes 1. о Hindley, Мг. Joseph...... о 5 0 
Binkhotn, Міо A5 6 Houghton, MissesM.&E. o 5 o 
Boardman, мт ото © Houghton, Mr. Thomas. о 5 о 
Bradshaw, Mr. James ... о 2 о Houghton, Miss, Crow- 
Brimelow, — James ...... тето, Лапе О ОЛ 26 
Brimelow, Miss ............ ie BE 6 Houghton, Mr. George.. о 2 6 
Баскеу, Мез лыны o 2 6 Howard, — William ...... о1о о 

с Howard, — John ......... GY Gee 
Caldwell, Mr. James...... GF 2 © J 
Campbell, aha Job 2 2 € Johnson, Mr. John ...... o2 6 
Dierden, Mr. Richard... о 6 о K 

E Kaye, пацее ва К 2 2 ie) 
Edwardson, Mr. Peter... ото o | Kenyon, Mr. Richard ... ото о 
Ellam, — John ............ OTSO Іта John КО. ото о 
England, — William D26 L 

F Ladbury, Mr. Robert ... I I о 
Farquhar, Sir R., М.Р... 5 5 о Ladbury, — George ...... ото о 
Fazackerley, Mrs. Магу. о 2 о | Lawson, Mrs. ............... О 5 © 
Finches Charity, Trus. of 6 о о Leather, Mr. William ... O I5 O 
Forshaw, Mr. Thomas... о 5 O Leather, — Peers ......... ото о 
Forshaw, — Peter......... © або dee Mre eee o Ө 

с Hee, Мт. ос OF 2 6 
Gaskell, MES SS 0 20 Legh, Thos., Hsq., М.Р толо © 
Glover, Mr. James......... @Q 2 © Legh, William, Esq....... © So 
Glover, — Henry ......... оо Legh, Dhe Rev: Peter r SS 6 
Green, MES. E SO Lesh, МИ 5 оо 
Grice, Mr. Ambrose ...... © 2 © Legh; NUSSELT 5O О 
Gutteridge, — Lee......... о 5 © Lyon, Miss Elizabeth ... ото о 
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M 
Mason Wits, уы ы: ото о а е У 
Makin, Mr. Benjamin oe Q 2 © Rigby, Mr. John......... 
ee oa — J., Barrow’s- E Rothwell, — Jonathan... 
Millington, Mrs. Ann ... 0 2 0 коцашеу, к МӨНГҮ. 
Monk Татев ч : 

алым am кое Sedgwick, The Rev. J.... 

Naylon Nir. Ре ет з... Gh BSF т] Hao, E neice: 

о Smiley, Mr. John ...... 
Orford, Thomas, Esq. ... т о о Smith, — Rodger ...... 
Orford, John, Esq.......... 1 1 о | Steel, — Charles......... 
Owen, Мт. Richards)... ӨЛ i © үр 

Р DPurner MES кл.» 
Peters, Мт. George 1... O0 0 о W 
Pickton, — George ...... 0 5 © WEE, ч. же йз; 
Pickton, — Joshua |... о2 б Шоо ae ОЛЫ 
Pimbiett,— William ... os o | Worsley, Miss ae 
Pinnington, — John...... O TO- о Me neam 
Pinnington, — Henry ... O IO O 


Sundry small Subscriptions 


A Collection made in Newton Chapel ре. а Sermon 
preached for the Benefit of the Institution 


35 Нушп Books 
I year’s Interest on £30 ane thes 16th May feet 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Mr. P. Edwardson for two copies of the Creation 
Anthem 
Sundry articles е а ae Бов she 
Mr. С. Steel's Bill for Dinner given to Choir... 
Paid for Books for Rewards Fe 
Mr. Richard Owen’s Bill for a Wiowucello 
Mr. P. Edwardson’s Bill for Music, &c. 
Messrs. Haddock’s Bill for Stationery, &c. a 
Books from the Society for Promoting Christian Kole 
George Pilling’s Bill for Repairs, &c. 
A Donation to Singers 
Miss Lowe’s Salary, one year 


Samuel Twiss’ Salary for superintending Girls’ School! 
instructing Children in Psalmody, and extra services. 


William Kenyon’s Salary for ше рон School | 
and extra services 


Matthias Tunstall, a donation 
Do. for extra services 
Betty Pilling’s Wages for cleaning Schools, fe. 


1825, January Ist. Balance in hand ... 
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The number of Children whose names are enrolled in these Schools 402 
The number of Children admitted during last year... ant Бл RAO 
The average attendance last year ... 278 


The number of Children who, in the last у year, fave been advanced 
one class 78 


Do. do. do. two classes 65 
Do. do. do. three classes до 
Do. do. do. four classes 5 
Do. do. do. five classes 5 
The number of Children who can repeat the School Prayers.. 2ле 
Do. do. Church Catechism ... 209 
Do. Lowe’s Explanation of Church Catechism 176 


The Committee have given in the Schools, since they were established, 
the following Books as Rewards :— 


1823. ... зо Bibles 27 Testaments 22 Prayer Books. 
TO SA ae: o do. 26 do. 


Зад о. 27 do. 48 do. 


This arrangement of three separate schools in three different 
situations was finally altered, for Miss Mary Legh, by a codicil 
to her will, dated the 15th July, 1844, left one thousand pounds’ 
worth of her property to be invested in trust with the incum- 
bent of the parish of Newton in the Willows for the building 
and endowment of a Girls’ School within the parish. In 1859 
it was decided to use part of this money, the parishioners and 
friends of St. Peter’s subscribed £600, the National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church supplied a further sum, and William 
John Legh, Esq. (the lord of the manor) gave the site, so that 
the cost of the proposed building was well provided for, and 
sufficient money left for the endowment. 


On August 16th, 1859, the foundation-stone of St. Peter’s: 
Church Schools was laid by Mrs. William John Legh, the wife 
of the lord of the manor. The event was made the occasion 
of great festivity and rejoicing. In the morning, the school- 
children assembled in the church to hear an address by the 
newly-appointed Bishop of St. Helena. Afterwards an adjourn- 
ment was made to the Assembly-room, where a report of the 
schools was read, and prizes were awarded to some twenty 
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scholars by the Bishop, who spoke a kindly word to each 
recipient. The report, read by the Rev. S. B. Baird, showed 
the number of scholars to be as follows :— 


Day-school. Sunday-school. 
Girls oa ie TESS — 103 
Boys e 220 л, 103 — 45 


The Penny Bank report was also read, as follows :— 


Receipts from July Ist, 1858, to June 30th, 1859... £115 12 II 
Withdrawn ... oe е 2 da dies mo 5012 З 


£95 о 8 
Number of Depositors—Boys, 87; Girls, 122. ‘Total, 209. 

A procession was then formed, and proceeded to the site of the 
new buildings, where the stone was laid in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, and in presence of an assembly of 400 children 
and 300 adults. Mr. McCorquodale, on behalf of the trustees 
of the schools and the parishioners, then thanked Mrs. Legh 
for her services, and hoped that she might be spared to see the 
schools erected, and that they would receive her kind counten- 
ance and support. The Bishop, having pronounced the Bene- 
diction, the proceedings ended with cheers for Mrs. Legh. 


A year later the schools were completed, and a bazaar was 
held in them, on the 16th and 17th of August, in celebration of 
the completion and in aid of the funds. The schools were 
then described as handsome in architecture, spacious in every 
department, complete in their interior fittings, and well venti- 
lated. The style is of the geometrical period of English archi- 
tecture. Mr. Poulson (the town surveyor) was the architect, 
Mr. Thomas Stone was the builder, and the cost was a little 
over £2,000. Тһе following is a description of the schools at 
the date of opening :— 


The buildings comprise an infants’ schoolroom, 40 feet by 
20 feet; boys and girls’ schoolrooms, each 65 feet by 18 feet, with 
classrooms, 18 feet by 15 feet. There is a front and a back entrance, 
and also a lavatory to each schoolroom, and the whole are calculated 
to accommodate 320 children. Attached to the girls’ school is a 
house for the mistress, and to the boys’ school a master’s house, 
each having a parlour, kitchen, and scullery on the ground floor, 
and three bedrooms on the chamber floor. There is an extensive 
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walled playground to each school, and gardens to the houses. The 
style of the buildings is that known as “early decorated.” The 
infants’ school, gabled to the front with bell turret, forms a centre ; 
right and left run the boys and girls’ schoolrooms, the classrooms 
and each of the houses forming wings. 


It will be noticed from the foregoing that the number of 
Sunday-school scholars in 1859 was considerably smaller than 
in 1824. This is partly accounted for by the fact that, in this 
interval of thirty-five years, other Sunday-schools had been 
started in the district. But with the opening of the new schools 
the attendance increased. There were six large classes formed 
in the boys’ school, and the girls’ school was well filled. The 
Vicar and his wife and the Curate taught classes, the school- 
master (Mr. Armitage) being the superintendent of the former, 
and the Misses Fazakerley having charge of the latter. Many 
of the gentry of Newton taught in the schools, and conse- 
quently the relationship between rich and poor was then more 
cordial than it was at a later date. А pleasing feature in Mr. 
Baird’s time was the assembling of the classes once a month 
to hear interesting stories read to them by the clergyman, and 
to unite in the singing of hymns and spiritual songs. The 
children were also taught to sing other songs, one of them 
being entitled “ The Christmas Pudding,” the singing of which 
so pleased the Rev. Peter Legh that he gave a sovereign to buy 
the ingredients for the making of a monstre pudding so that 
every child “should have a piece.” Mr. McCorquodale’s two 
maiden sisters, the Misses Elizabeth and Lucia McCorquodale, 
gave meat and vegetables, and the children sat down to a very 
hearty and enjoyable feast, from which they rose prepared to 
repeat the song at any time for a similar reward. Тһе words 
of the song, which is worth preserving, are as follow :— 


THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


IF you want to make a pudding in which everyone delights, 
Of six pretty new-laid eggs you take the yolks and the whites; 
Beat them well up in a basin till they thoroughly combine, 
And be sure you mince your suet up particularly fine. 


Take a pound of well-stoned raisins and a pound of currants dried, 
A pound of pounded sugar, and some candied-peel beside ; 
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Міх them well up іп a basin, with a pound of wheaten flour, 
Then let it stand and settle for a quarter of an hour. 


Tie up the mixture in a cloth, and put it in a pot— 

Some people like the water cold, and some prefer it hot; 
Although I do not know which of these two I ought to praise, 
I know it ought to boil an hour for every pound it weighs. 


If I were King of France or, still better, Pope of Rome, 

I would have a Christmas pudding every day I dined at home; 
All the world should have a piece, and, if any did remain, 
Next morning for my breakfast I would have it served again. 


Since then the St. Peter’s Sunday-schools have maintained 
their good attendances, as is annually evidenced in the pro- 
cession at the festival. The superintendents are the clergy, 
with William Pierpoint, the lay-reader, as assistant and 
secretary. 


The Day-schools opened in 1860 with the combined classes 
under one roof. The western portion was occupied by the 
boys under the mastership of George Armitage, who was 
assisted by his nephew, George Armitage Smith. Неге the 
“three R’s” were taught with thoroughness, whilst other sub- 
jects were not neglected. The schools commenced at nine, but 
the master, who was an early riser, had his older scholars in 
school before breakfast to write their copies which he had pre- 
viously “set” for them in a hand that would have gained 
Smart and Co.’s commendation. His dictum was, “The best 
writing is that which is most easily read,” and his own was а 
good specimen of neatness and clearness. He was an enthu- 
siast in music, and the first to introduce “the movable doh”’ 
system into Newton. Many of us still remember with pleasure 
the tuneful ditties he taught us on Friday afternoons when the 
older boys and girls assembled in the transept for their weekly 
music lesson, and the part-singing of glees in the classroom on 
winter evenings. Тһе infants’ school was held in the transept, 
under the superintendence of the Misses Fazakerley. The 
eastern portion was the girls’ school with Miss Catherine 
Fazakerley as mistress, and her nieces as assistants. George 
Armitage remained at the schools some five years, and then 
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removed to a small private school he had built in Rob-lane. 
He was followed for a few years by Alfred Smith, who did 
good work as master and also as leader of the church choir. 
Mr. Smith went to the Parkside Mill Schools at Golborne, 
where he laboured until his retirement in August, 1906, having 
completed thirty-five years’ service. His long and useful 
work as headmaster of the schools was acknowledged by the 
Golborne people in the public presentation of a beautifully- 
illuminated address and a purse of gold. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Foister, a science teacher in the evening schools, and 
also leader of the church choir in Mr. Fairclough’s early 
organist days. He left Newton to become a Government 
inspector of schools. Then followed Walter Haskell, who is 
kindly remembered and well spoken of by a younger generation 
of scholars and by members of the church choir and the cricket 
club. In succession to Mr. Haskell came James Singleton, 
the late Vicar’s right-hand man in the Sunday-school and the 
choir. It was our pleasure to be closely associated with him in 
Sunday-school work, for many years we sat beside him in the 
choir, and acted as his secretary during his mastership of the 
local Masonic lodge. At the schools he trained several pupil- 
teachers who passed well at the examinations, and many of his 
scholars won the Dean School scholarship. He died at the 
comparatively early age of forty-three years, twenty of which 
had been passed as master of St. Peter’s Schools. The present 
master, James Arthur Gee, came to the place with high qualifi- 
cations and excellent testimonials, which he has fully verified, 
and, as a manager of the schools at the time of his appoint- 
ment, and well knowing the initial difficulties of the post, we 
take this opportunity of congratulating him on the present 
position of the schools, and hope his future labours will be 
equally successful. 


Of the mistresses since the opening of the schools in 1860, 
the Misses Fazakerley and their nieces did good work for a 
long period in both girls and infants’ departments. Then the 


“ 


schools became “mixed,” the headmaster taking control of ` 
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both boys and girls. In the infants’ school Miss Greenip, 
Miss M. Liptrott, Miss S. E. Frost, and Miss Baybut are 
remembered for their efficient labours, and Miss E. Frost, 
the present mistress, has fully justified her appointment in 
the excellent work she has done amongst the little ones. 


On the building of the schools six trustees were appointed, 
the initials of whose names may be seen over the entrance to 
the belfry. They were Peter Legh, William John Legh, 
George McCorquodale, Meyrick Bankes, Joseph Hornby 
Birley, and William Caunce. The early managers were chosen 
from the gentry of the place, and were liberal subscribers to 
the funds of the schools. They took a great interest in the 
scholars, and regularly visited the schools to make themselves 
acquainted with the work, and were thus able to offer sug- 
gestions for improvements where necessary. Тһе Vicar of St. 
Peter’s was chairman, and Dr. Watkins was correspondent 
and treasurer. School fees were charged, the younger scholars 
paying fourpence and a few of the older sixpence per week, 
and the teachers’ salaries were paid by the managers out of 
the funds, which were augmented by Government grants. 
This, of course, was before the county council was constituted 
the authority in school matters. Looking back on those 
early days, we cannot but think the school arrangements 
were then much simpler and better for both teachers and 
parents. The correspondents of the schools have been Dr. 
J. W. Watkins for forty years, and the Rev. J. Ryder, J. H. 
Lane, and W. H. Hindley for shorter periods. The latter 
gentleman was also treasurer. For some few years, whilst he 
resided in Newton, Е. A. White, solicitor, of Warrington, was 
treasurer of the school funds, and, by personal canvass for 
subscriptions, was instrumental in liquidating the debt on the 
Crow Lane Branch School and putting the financial affairs of 
both schools on a better footing. The Vicar of the parish is 
now the correspondent and treasurer. 


THE McCorQUODALE PRIZE Funp.—This fund was estab- 
lished in the name and to the memory of Hugh, the eldest son 
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of George McCorquodale, who died on January 31st, 1868, in 
his twenty-third year (see р. 87). То perpetuate his memory 
amongst the people of Newton, and more especially amongst 
the scholars of St. Peter’s Schools, his father invested the sum 
of £133 6s. 8d. іп London and North-Western Railway 3 per 
cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock, yielding £4 per annum, to 
be expended in prizes for presentation to the diligent scholars 
of St. Peter’s Schools. The principal terms of the scheme are 
as follow :— 

After payment of the expenses of management of the founda- 
tion, the yearly income shall be applied by the trustees in granting 
prizes or rewards of a value of not more than 105. in any one Case, 
for proficiency in learning, good conduct, and regularity of attend- 
ance, to scholars in St. Peter’s National Schools; but no such prize 
or reward shall be given to any scholar who has made in the fore- 


going school year less than 90 per cent. of the possible number of 
attendances. 


The Cemetery and the Obelisk. 


In 1861 the burial ground in the churchvard was almost 
exhausted, and, in order to provide additional ground, it was 
thought advisable to remove the obelisk. Extracts from the 
Vestry Minute Book :— 

Meeting of the Committee appointed by a resolution passed on 
the 22nd August, 1861, last, to consider and report to the Vestry 


Meeting the best means of providing additional burial ground for 
the Church of St. Peter at Newton. 


Sept. 16th, 1861,.—The Committee were of opinion that the 
Market Cross should be removed, and the site which is included in 
the churchyard be devoted to burial purposes. 


Nov. 5th, 1861.—Moved, seconded, and carried: “That it be 
recommended to the Vestry to remove the Market Cross from the 
churchyard and to apply the site to burial purposes.” 

But the moving of a resolution was a much simpler matter 
than the moving of a twenty-ton obelisk, and, had the recom- 
mendation been literally carried out by the members of the 
Vestry, it is probable the site would have been immediately 
applied to burial purposes. This removal did not take place 
until some nine years later, and in the meantime (November 
215, 1866) the new burial-ground adjoining the Vicarage 
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garden was purchased for £31. The builder’s contract for 
walls, railings, etc., was £183 12s. 84d., and a loan of £161 
was obtained from Miss McCorquodale to pay for it. 


The Obelisk, which is now upon the market-place at 
Earlestown, was brought from Disley and erected in the 
churchyard on the site of an ancient wooden market-cross 
bearing the arms of the Legh family. This obelisk was called 
the market-cross because the charter of the fair was read from 
its steps on the opening of the May and August fairs. On 
February 7th, 1870, at a meeting of the Newton Improvement 
Commissioners, the chairman (Captain Birley) said it would 
be in the recollection of those present that some years ago the 
cross now standing in the churchyard was offered to them as 
a present, but after careful examination they declined the 
offer. Mr. Pardey, as churchwarden, and as agent of the lord 
of the manor, now offered the cross to be put in the square of 
the new market at Earlestown. After a short discussion, the 
surveyor was asked to report to the next meeting the probable 
cost of removing the cross. At the monthly meeting on the 
21st March of the same year a tender of £460 for the forming 
and ballasting of the market-place, and £15 for the removal 
of the cross, from Andrew Brown, of Earlestown, was accepted 
on the builder giving security for the faithful fulfilment of the 
contract. Another tender for the removal of the cross was 
£90! The following account of the moving is from the pen 
of Mr. Campbell, and was contributed to a local paper at the 
time (May, 1870) :— 

REMOVAL OF THE TOWN CROSS TO EARLESTOWN.—May Day 
should have seen the commissioners and inhabitants of Newton and 
Earlestown walking in procession to inaugurate the new market- 
place now in process of formation at Earlestown, but the ceremony 
has “been unavoidably postponed,” and perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, it was better to forego the pleasures of a pageant than to 
have it incomplete, as it would have been without the pillar “of 
state.” The Newtoners are very loth to part with this stone, which, 
together with its lowly neighbour the stocks, have looked upon the 
contested elections and reforms of the last half-century; and the 


mute appeal of the latter to be sent with the former should not be 
disregarded. Perhaps few know that the late Thomas Legh, Esq., 
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at very considerable expense and trouble, placed this obelisk on the 
very spot where formerly stood a beautiful Gothic cross, to which 
our ancestors were wont to resort to pray—forgotten facts and obso- 
lescent fashions. “No matter what our forefathers said or did, let 
us move оп,” is in effect what is now said. The aforesaid obelisk is 
neither so tall nor handsome as the famous Luxor obelisk (known to 
our surveyor), nor yet so magnificent as the obelisk of the Vatican 
(known to our incumbent), though passably well for the place which 
it fills. It is a homely-looking, somewhat ponderous, piece of Bath- 
stone, brought from Lyme fifty-two years ago, the shaft fifteen tons 
weight, and the pedestal three. It took twenty horses seven days 
to fetch, and broke several bridges by the way; and now, as with 
the Vatican pillar, there are plans innumerable for its removal and 
re-erection. The contractor has taken the job at one-sixth the offer 
of another. The stone was safely removed without further accident 
than the falling of one of the beams used in the operation. One of 
these had been taken away, and the workmen were about to take 
the other down, when it fell, harmlessly to those concerned, but 
breaking itself in two with the recoil.—P. M. C. 


Finance. 


In 1868 the living of St. Peters was valued at £114. In 
this year also Mr. Gladstone’s bill for the abolition of com- 
pulsory church rates was passed, and henceforth the vestries 
could no longer compel the parishioners to pay for the upkeep 
of the churches. For twenty years previously the church rate 
for St. Peter’s averaged about £60 per year, which was suff- 
cient to keep the fabric in good repair and to provide the 
necessary comforts for the worshippers. However, the rate 
continued to be levied as before until the year 1872, when a 
voluntary rate was substituted; but the amount collected 
gradually declined, and in 1879 had become so small that 
the collecting was discontinued. Then began the system of 
soliciting subscriptions from the parishioners, which has 
been continued ever since. An examination of the Wardens’ 
Account Book, dating from the year 1850, reveals the fact 
that the parishioners have responded very liberally to any 
special appeal made for improvements in their place of wor- 
ship and its services. 


In 1870, during the incumbency of the Rev. Thomas 
Whitley, the church, which was previously pew-rented, was 
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made free and unappropriated, and consequently capable of 
accommodating more worshippers than before. The pew- 
rents formed part of the incumbent’s stipend, and produced 
474 per year. Collections were also taken for special objects 
and for the relief of the poor, the offertories for the three 
previous years averaging £131 195. 6d. On the church being 
made free, collections were taken at every service. and during 
the first year amounted to the handsome sum of £319 13s. 24d. 
Of course, against this had to be set the loss of £74 in pew- 
rents, which left a gain of about 113 by the change. With 
the sanction of the churchwardens, the offertories were thus 
divided :— 


A si id: 

Augmentation of the Living soo N 
The Poor бя ae Pi ке BO) 1 4 
Ийе Schools. 11 u ык САТО 
Church Expenses _... apn said 34 16 6 
Special Offertories ... К? a 63 12 о 
2319 13 2% 


During the decade 1870-80, the average annual amount of the 
offertory was £308 15s. 8d., which was allocated as under :— 


fe OS, ak 

Special Offertories 5, ар но MIA TO и 
Church Expenses ini ae ЖУ GATS 
Vicar’s Proportion фы hat 529166 т 
Alms for the Poor se т: shit, OLSA 
4308 15 8 


The special offertories were handed over to the funds of the 
Parochial National Schools, the Diocesan Finance Association, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
the Clergy Aid Institutions at Warrington, or any other insti- 
tutions the Vicar thought worthy of supporting. Тһе church 
expenses included the organist’s stipend and organ-blower’s 
wages. In addition to the offertory, special subscriptions, 
amounting to over £200, were given to the Parochial Funds 
under the Vicar’s control, which provided the Curate’s stipend, 
church music, Sunday-school requirements, school treat, 
churchworkers’ excursion, and for smaller items of expendi- 
ture. It will thus be seen, from the three sources of income 
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(offertories and subscriptions to both parochial and wardens’ 
funds), that, during these ten years, the congregation were 
providing about £600 a year for the support of the church 
and its Sunday-schools. 


About the time of the discontinuance by the Vestry of the 
levying of the voluntary rate for the upkeep of the fabric of 
the church, and just before the commencement of the system 
of house-to-house visitation by the church officers, the steady 
decrease had so perturbed the Vicar that, in a sermon on the 
subject, he said, if the present rate of decrease went on much 
longer, there would not be sufficient funds “to pay for winding 
up the clock.” This remark brought forth another sermon, 
by a layman, printed copies of which were sent to the Vicar, 
who placed one of them on the notice-board at the church 
door and had the other copies distributed. 


St. Peter’s Clock. 
A SERMON BY A LAYMAN. 
BELOVED friends, the laity, 
Ye members of the faithful flock,— 


The theme of our discourse shall be 
“St. Peter’s Parish Church and Clock!” 


Not long ago your Vicar told 

Some painful truths which ought to shock 
Your pride, and blush a face as bold 

As that of old St. Peter’s clock. 


Your contributions grow so small, 
They truly your positions mock ; 
And soon will not suffice at all 
To pay for winding up the clock. 


O shame on you, the nobler sex! 
Who ne’er your coffers will unlock, 
But shirk your duty, and perplex 
With needless debt your church and clock. 


And shame on you, the fairer gender! 
Who spend so much on hat and frock ; 

Why are your feeling hearts less tender 
Than heretofore for church and clock ? 

Have all not cause to hang their heads 
Like guilty prisoners in the dock, 

And to ask, before they seek their beds, 
For greater love for church and clock? 
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What would the early Christians say 
(Who sought a fissure in a rock 
Where unmolested they might pray) 

Of these remarks about the clock ? 


To praise their Maker they incurred 
The burning at the martyr’s stock! 
Would they, think уоп, have e’er demurred 
To save from debt a church and clock? 


Dear Christian friends, who love your church! 
Just ease the burden of your pock- 
ets’ weight, and leave not in the lurch 
The fabric that sustains the clock. 
November, 1879. — Е, Y. N. 
Whatever may be said about this novel sermon, it had one 
excellent feature-—the preacher stuck to his text ; and whether 
or not he had exhausted his theme, it is patent, to judge from 
the last verse, that he had exhausted his rhymes. 


It will be seen from the following list of receipts for year 
ending Easter, 1913, that, outside the curacy fund, the congre- 
gation are practically giving the same amount as was given 
thirty-three years ago. This, considering the many demands 
on one’s purse at the present day, is something for which we 
are sure the clergy and church officers are truly grateful :-— 


JE Es Bk 

Parochial Funds ... у: re SSM 6o 
Offertories ... = ae 7; Өш ОЗО O S 
Parochial Tea ... hae a 2 O OG 
Self-denial Offerings... si A7 О 
Sunday-school Treat ... ЖС о OMIT 
Wardens’ Fund ... aes se о 9S, CY A 
Curacy Fund 15 E E RAE 506 
Sale of Work (for Curacy Fund) ... 106 17 2 
07551513 


St. Peter’s, Midlothian, Canada. 


In 1879 a deeply-interesting and affecting letter was 
received by the Rev. Herbert Monk, from a missionary 
clergyman of the Diocese of Algoma, in Canada, concerning 
two well-known families (Briggs and Guttridge) who had left 
Newton-le-Willows, in 1869, to seek their fortunes across the 
Atlantic. Mr. Briggs, the father (a bookbinder at Messrs. 
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McCorquodale’s), had three sons—Richard, Addison Arnold, 
and Nelson. He was a widower when we first knew him, but 
shortly before leaving Newton had married a Miss Guttridge, 
who was also employed by the above firm. The eldest son 
was a binder, Addison Arnold was the first pupil-teacher in 
our schools, and Nelson was a clerk. Our recollection of the 
pupil-teacher is that he was an adept at solving what then 
appeared to us the stiff miscellaneous questions at the end of 
Colenso’s arithmetic. With Nelson we were very friendly, 
and gave him as a parting gift an album of foreign stamps 
which had taken us a few years to collect. Of the Guttridges 
we knew the wife of Mr. Briggs and James, her brother, who 
was also a bookbinder. For some years Mr. Monk corres- 
ponded with the pupil-teacher, but latterly had ceased to hear 
anything of the family until tidings of them reached him in 
the manner indicated below. The tidings were contained іп а 
letter headed “ Аѕрӣіп P.O. Stisted, Ontario, Canada,” and 
dated the 22nd March, 1879. The writer (the Rev. William 
. Crompton) was formerly the organist and choirmaster at St. 
Mary’s Chapel, Arley, near Great Budworth, and this is what 
he had to say about his meeting with these two Newton 
families, who were once not only worshippers in our church, 
but also communicants :— 

“Rev. Herbert Monk, M.A., Incuinbent, St. Peter’s, Newton-le- 
Willows, Lancashire.” My dear Sir,—Such has been the address 
furnished me, under very interesting circumstances, for the purpose 
of using it in the way I am now doing. 

І ат one of the Travelling Clergymen of the Diocese of Algoma, 
and my work is far away in the Backwoods of Canada. My great aim 
is to collect our people together, and, when organized into a Mission, 
to get a clergyman permanently placed amongst them. Our Bishop 
has just been having his annual visitation, and, in connection with 
this, an arrangement was made that I should meet his lordship at a 
place far north, called Spence. То do this took me through the 
Townships of McMurrich and Ryerson. On my way I used every 
endeavour to ascertain whether there were any of our people there 
(my usual course), and I am thankful to say our Heavenly Father 
gave me great success. I called at a house, and an elderly lady came 
out, and I said to her, “I am a clergyman (Mr. Crompton), and I am 


told уоп are Church people here?” Нег first action was to snatch 
me by the hand, and, literally trembling all over, the poor soul could 
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do nothing but say, “Oh, sir; oh, sir;” and then, without saying 
more, she went back to the house calling, “James, James, James 1 
James came running and said, “What’s to do, Mother?” “Oh, 
James, here ’s a parson come to see us—one of our parsons, James!” 
Then, and not till then, the dear old soul said to me, “Sir, you аге 
welcome, a thousand, thousand times welcome; you are only the 
second parson I have seen for seven years!” 


When I told her I was going for the Bishop, and that his lord- 
ship апа I would call upon her if she did not mind our being very 
early—tears rolled down her cheeks, and it was all she could do to 
say, “If you ‘ll come any time, vou do not know how welcome you 
will be.” I then arranged to be at her house by 8 a.m., and asked 
her to let all the friends know she possibly could. The next day 
the Bishop and I started at 7 a.m. (thermometer 27 deg. below zero), 
and arrived safely at the house at 8 a.m. sharp. We found there 
fourteen heads of families—Mr. and Mrs. Guttridge, Mr. and Mrs. 
Briggs, Addison Briggs, James and Robert Guttridge, and others 
whom it is useless to mention, but all from England, there not being a 
single Canadian amongst them. It appears that James and Robert 
had gone a circuit of some seven and eight miles respectively to tell 
the neighbours. It is not a mere conventionalism to say, I shall 
never forget the meeting of these poor people with their Bishop in 
their Backwoods’ home. ‘Talking was beyond their power, yes, and 
sitting still too. One would have our coats, another the mitts, 
another our hats,—anything, in fact, and any way so that their 
actions might prove what their hearts felt and what their tongues 
could not speak. The interview between them and their chief Pastor 
was inost affecting, and he was both pained and cheered by it— 
cheered to find this little band in the wilds so true to the Church of 
their fathers, loving her the more because they have only recollections 
of her to keep her in remembrance; and pained, because he was 
compelled to tell them he could not send them a parson owing to 
the pecuniary affairs of our Missionary Diocese being in the state 
they are. 


At last I could not bear to see their evident grief, and, when I 
found they would gladly attend, I promised to come and give them a 
service once a month, on the Tuesday evening. Had I promised 
them each a large fortune, they could not have given expression to 
more gratitude. This promise involves me in an extra ninety miles 
of travel every month—equal to double your roads; but God has 
already given me the only reward I care to look for, because the 
meeting with the Guttridge family has caused such a stir in the 
country that our Church people have cropped up everywhere, and І 
am enabled to open three, if not four, stations on my route. 


In accordance with my promise, I have been North and had a 
sweet service in the Midlothian Schoolroom. Addison Briggs is 
my lay-reader there, so he read the lessons and led the singing, 
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assisted by his stepmother, Mrs. Briggs. I should like to tell you 
about this service, but, suffice it to say, that at the close a Yorkshire- 
man openly expressed the wish that I would come again and “ give 
’em moore of th’owd Church.” But, after the service, quite a 
number of them came to Mr. Guttridge’s, and, as with St. Paul, we 
conyersed till about midnight upon their hopes, fears, aims, and 
wishes. They have already started a Sunday-school, although they 
have no Prayer-books, Catechisms, or papers of any kind. They 
have upwards of twenty-four scholars in regular attendance, and 
have a really good superintendent (an earnest Irishman). 


The S.P.C.K. used to grant us Хто for every small church we 
could build in the Backwoods, but my Bishop has warned me that 
he cannot guarantee it any longer. Under these circumstances, I 
have determined to appeal to individual parishes through their Par- 
sons, and I cannot but express шу gratitude to Almighty God for 
making yours the first of these appeals, because those for whom I 
appeal are (or were) so peculiarly your own. 


There is no doubt but that “distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” and the poor souls may speak more hopefully and confidently 
than they have aright todo. They may, indeed, be only speaking 
according to their wishes, and not according to their knowledge ; 
but there must be something for a foundation when they sav, as 
they do most earnestly, “If Mr. Monk only knew, he would help us, 
for sure!” It was the constant repetition of this that induced me to 
say that I would write vou. 


Addison Briggs, James and Robert Guttridge, specially desire 
me to say, they beg that you will not turn a deaf ear to their prayer. 


What I want is, to ask you to help me in the work—help me to 
keep together your own sheep—those whom you have loved, and 
who believe that you love them still. Were the people at Midlothian 
Station Canadians, or from any other part of England, I could not 
press you as I do,—and I do press you, in the Lord’s name, to help 
us,—for these people all come from Haydock, Winwick, or Newton- 
le- Willows. 


We have no money—absolutely none. We want £200. 


The gentlemen whom these poor souls are relying upon (besides 
yourself) are: Jos. Н. Birley, Esq., J.P. ; Geo. McCorquodale, Esq., 
Ј.Р.; John W. Watkins, Esq. ; Julius Bailey, Esq., C.E. ; Rev. John 
Whitley, M.A., Wargrave; John Stone, Esq. ; and Messrs. Gillespie 
and Mason. Addison Briggs, junr. (your old pupil-teacher), supplied 
the names in the presence of the Guttridges and others; and may 
God put into all your hearts to do as we ask you! 

Writing as I do in my official capacity, І make no apology, as І 
feel by these good folks’ statements that I am writing to one who 
will do all he can to promote the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls, by putting the means of grace within the reach of his distant 
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brethren. —-With respect, I remain, your obedient servant, WILLIAM 
CROMPTON. 


In response to this letter (which we have somewhat cur- 
tailed), the Vicar set about obtaining contributions from the 
old friends and fellow-worshippers of these Settlers, towards 
the building of a church on ground cleared by them in the 
Backwoods of Canada, and he also devoted the offertories on 
Ascension Day and the Sunday following for the same purpose. 
Altogether a sum of £60 was obtained and duly sent to the 
Bishop of the Diocese of Algoma. 


In 1881 the Vicar received, from the Rev. W. Crompton, 
another letter and a copy of the Algoma Missionary News. In 
the letter, speaking more particularly of Midlothian, the writer 
зауы | 

Of course you will naturally take more interest in Midlothian. 
Our friends there have always told me that vou knew most about 
young Addison Briggs; but you know how people living their 
isolated life will speak of every old trifle as of vast importance, 
fancying that because they, in their humdrum existence, can call to 
mind all about you and their Church, that you must of course do 
exactly the same. However that may be, I am certain you will be 
pleased to hear that, though small and very poor, St. Peter’s Church, 

Midlothian, is none the less a success. We have some nice services, 

and they do their best. Mary Briggs is my superintendent of the 

Sunday-school, at which there are now twenty-two children, whose 

replies to the questions put to them would shame many who have 

had far greater privileges. We have tried very hard to complete the 
church, but really it is not a conventionalism to say that they have 
no money. When Briggs wrote to you last, I had to find the few 
cents it took to pay the postage. АП the trade that is carried on 
here is by Barter, so that for want of markets the people can get no 
money however great crops they may raise. I have applied to the 

S.P.C.K. for a grant, and that I expect will bring £10. But I wish 

to plaster the church inside, as that will make it thoroughly warm 

for the winter. The labour is all given, but to carry out what ought 
to be done will cost at least £20 more than the S.P.C.K. grant. 


In the paper occurs the following :— 


The Bishop of the Diocese came here on Saturday, Feb. 12th, 
through a heavy gale and snowstorm, for the purpose of holding a 
Confirmation in St. Peter’s Church on Sunday morning. The resi- 
dents of this neighbourhood were formerly parishioners of St. Peter's, 
Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire, and upon an appeal being made to 
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the Vicar, the Rev. H. Monk, that gentleman so exerted himself that 
the sum of £60 was sent out for the purpose of erecting a church in 
their midst. The necessity of doing this will be apparent to our 
readers when they are told that none of them had seen a clergyman 
of the Church for more than seven years previous to February, 1879. 
The money so sent has been carefully expended by the Rev. W. 
Crompton ; the result being a nice cheerful building, consisting of 
porch, vestry, and nave. Two good stoves have also been provided. 
Of course the church is far from completion, as it ought to be plas- 
tered and seated—the people at present sitting on rough boards. 
They are very poor and cannot see their way to raising the £25 or 
£30 still required to finish the work so auspiciously begun. Sunday 
morning, February 13th, was piercingly cold, vet notwithstanding 
that severe weather was added to the danger caused by having to 
plod through immense drifts of snow, there was a congregation of 
over one hundred assembled to meet their Bishop, four having come 
sixteen miles for that purpose. 


Having subscribed to the building of this missionary church 
in the Backwoods of Canada, and being wishful to know how 
it was progressing and whether our schoolboy friends were still 
living, we recently wrote to the Bishop of Algoma for informa- 
tion, and he very graciously sent the following reply :— 


Parry Sound, O., Feb. 24th, 1913. Му dear Sir,—Your letter of 
the 13th January reached me after some delay, together with the 
little book on Newton-le-Willows. As I was to be at Midlothian 
shortly after receiving it, I have waited till now to make a report. 


Midlothian—whence I have just come to this place—has gone 
down sadly in the past few years. Many of the people have removed 
to the more attractive and fertile West. Many of the old settlers are 
dead ; and the congregation of S. Peter’s is very small. We had а 
service there last Wednesday. Тһе little church is neat and com- 
fortable. There were some twenty-five people present. There would 
have been more but for bad weather, I think. 


The only representative of the Guttridge family to be found in 
or near the place is a Tom Guttridge, who is working some three 
miles away from the church. We expected him to come to our 
service, but he was not present. There is no one belonging to the 
Briggs family left in the vicinity. One or two representatives are 
living in or near Toronto, I think. 


J gave the book to Mr. Rowsell, of Midlothian, to hand to Mr. 
Tom Guttridge. If you care to write to Mr. Rowsell, he can give 
you further particulars. The Mission of Midlothian is an outstation 
of Magnetawan ; but just now there is no clergyman in charge. I 
hope to send one very shortly.—Believe me, with all good wishes, 
most faithfully yours, GEORGE ALGOMA. 
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I often conversed with Mr. Briggs, and wondered why he, being so 
good a workman, should, after twenty years at the Works, emigrate, and 
thus enter upon a life of such hardship. I remember that his fellow- 
workmen presented him with a magnificent double-barrelled gun just 
before his departure. I also knew Miss Guttridge. But there was “а land 
hunger” at the time, similar to that when a Scotsman left the Works to 
go to the Far West, some twenty years before. This traik had led him 
far away from the haunts of busy men into the most remote parts of 
Canada, when, like the rest of his kinsmen, he took a “sajmon-liking”’ 
to return to the place of his nativity, and, sailing to Liverpool, must 
needs call at Newton to see, as he fancied, all his old associates; but 
they were all gone except one, and he went to meet him at the Landing- 
stage, each forgetful that the other had lived in a different sphere for 
twenty years. John of the Far West looked like ‘‘a wild man of the 
woods,” with all his belongings in a pillow-slip, as he emerged from the 
steerage to see the Newton John as if just turned out of the West End; 
‘so, avoiding Lord-street, the latter got the former to Lime-street, and so 
home to his lodgings, there to develop mutually the mental and visual 
photographs of past years. But withal a tragic note was struck that 
must have gone to his heart like а knife. Perhaps unwittingly, he had 
engaged the affections of the daughter of a shoemaker and clogger in 
High-street, at whose house he had lodged, and she, preferring him 
above all others, had remained single many years for his sake, till, des- 
pairing of his return, she lent an ear to a designing villain, who, on a 
very short acquaintance, married her, and, promising to take care of her 
aged parents, they incautiously sold up, and were thus thrown upon the 
world, for a few days after it was discovered that this fellow, who was 
to have “driven her in a coach,” as she told me, was a married man. 
She, deserted and reduced to poverty, tried to maintain herself by 
hawking sandstone, and literally died in a ditch in giving birth to a 
child. What availed punishment or the vain regrets of the returned 
emigrant, who had as much land as he could descry from a hill-top, but 
no heart to enjoy it without the woman he had hoped to take back with 
him to his Canadian home!—-P. M. С, 


Charities. 


Poor STOCK CLOTHING CHARITY.—1634. Charity of 
James Low and others: Several sums, amounting to £273, 
for the use of the poor, afterwards increased to £400; interest 
paid, £20. Extract from the Warrington Guardian of August 
2S BESS) © 


Poor Ѕтоск CLOTHING CHARITY.—We lately gave the result 
of the election of trustees for this charity, which was confirmed by 
his Honor J. W. Harden, Esq., at the last Warrington County Court. 
The charity was established for the use of the poor, in 1634 and sub- 
sequent years, by subscriptions amounting to £253. In 1793, the 
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funds, then amounting to £288, were lent to the overseers of the 
parish of Newton, on the security of the workhouse, and they paid 
interest on that sum until 1852, when the workhouse was sold, and 
the money used to purchase £301 115. 3d. consolidated 3 per cent. 
annuities. Proper trustees never having been appointed, Messrs. 
Downing and Cunliffe, the overseers of Newton, submitted to the 
County Court Judge a scheme, after obtaining the approval of the 
Charity Trust Commission, which, as we have stated, was approved 
last week. The trustees now аге W. J. Legh, Esq., of Lyme Park, 
and the lord of the manor for the time being; the Rev. Peter Legh, 
and the senior churchwarden of St. Peter’s for the time being; the 
Rev. John Whitley and the senior churchwarden of the parish of 
Newton ; the master of the free grammar school, and the overseers 
and guardians for the time being. The incumbent of St. Peter’s to 
be chairman in priority to the rector of Newton. The meetings are 
to be held on the 21st of June and December (or the Monday fol- 
lowing, if the 21st should fall on a Sunday); three to form a quorum; 
the majority to rule, and the chairman to have a double vote in case 
of equality of votes; the parish vestry are to audit the accounts; the 
funds to be spent on warm clothing and distributed on St. Thomas’s 
Day (if not Sunday) to the deserving poor not receiving parish relief. 
Every parishioner may examine the books and scheme, and the 
decision of the Charity Commissioners is to be final on any point. 


BANKES CHARITY.—In money, per year, £1 16s. Robert 
Bankes, of Winstanley Hall, near Wigan, by his will of 1747, 
left £40 to the poor of Newton not receiving parish relief. 
This charity has been incorporated with the above, and is 
administered by the committee in the providing of warm 
clothing to the deserving poor of the township. 


WINWICK BREAD CHARITy.—Interest on money left by 
the Rev. Richard Sherlock, D.D., of Winwick, in 1689, to be 
laid out in the purchase of bread, to be given to the deserving 
poor attending Divine Service. Ten shillings of the amount is 
still given to St. Peter’s Church, and is added to the fund for 
the poor. Formerly it was expended in bread and given to the 
poor who attended service. The loaves were placed on a shelf 
behind the christening-font at the right on entering the 
church, and were given to the deserving as they left at the 
end of the service. We well remember the three or four 
poor, cleanly-clad, snowy-haired recipients of this charity 
who used to sit on a cushioned bench, at the top of the 
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church, close to the reading-desk--the post of honour in 
olden days. They were the first to enter the church and the 
last to leave it, taking the oven-bottomed loaves away witb 
them under their arms. 


Mention of the Bread Dole brings to mind the diminutive form of 
a near neighbour of mine, who lived at the Newton end of Crow-lane. 
His great ambition was to see the sea, but it was never gratified ; nor 
was he ever in a railway train. He had, however, been to the four car- 
dinal points of the compass on foot—to Wigan, Warrington, Leigh, and 
St. Helens, and those bounded his horizon all the days of his life. A 
handloom weaver, the factory system threw him out of employment. He 
married and a family sprang up about them, and there they lived with 
his maiden sister for years. I had promised him a Christmas-box, but 
he forestalled it, as he said he might die before that Christmas; and, 
sure enough, he did die a fortnight before Christmas, after a weary 
struggle for existence of seventy years.—P. M. C. 


Special Collections. 


The following are a few of the many collections taken for 
various objects during our connection with St. Peter’s :— 


On Sunday, 2nd August, 1863, the annual sermons in 
behalf of the National and Sunday Schools were preached by 
the Rev. Thomas Legh Claughton, M.A., Vicar of Kidder- 
minster. The collections amounted to £20 16s. 8d. 


On Sunday, April roth, 1870, two sermons on missionary 
labours were preached by the Bishop of Colombo (the Right 
Rev. Piers Calveley Claughton). The collections amounted to 
£20, and were devoted to the Lord Bishop’s diocese. 


On Sunday, 19th June, 1870, the annual sermons in behalf 
of the schools were preached by the Rev. T. F. Fergie, B.D., 
Vicar of Ince. ‘The collections amounted to £26. 


On Sunday, February 19th, 1871, sermons were preached 
and collections made in aid of the distress in Paris and sur- 
rounding districts of France (in consequence of the Franco- 
German War). Upwards of £25 was collected and was sent 
to the Committee of the Mansion House Funds. 


On Sunday, roth October, 1875, the harvest festival ser- 
vices were held, The collections for the day were of а highly 
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gratifying character, amounting to over £100, which sum was 
handed over to the building fund of St. John the Baptist’s, 
Earlestown. 

On Sunday morning, January 18th, 1903, the Rev. Canon 
Willink (Vicar of St. Helens) preached in aid of the Tower 
Fund, and in the evening the Rev. Morley Stevenson (Prin- 
cipal of the Warrington Training College) preached for the 
same object, the collections for the day amounting to £20. 


On Thursday evening, the 16th, and Sunday, the ıgth 
October, 1913, the harvest thanksgiving services were held, 
the Thursday preacher being the Rev. Canon Harford, M.A. 
(Vicar of Mossley Hill), and the Sunday preacher the Rev. W. 
Rickaby, F.Ph. (Vicar of Hayfield, Derbyshire). The collec- 
tions, for the Church funds, amounted to £20 5s. 1d. 

As to the Special Collections, I remember being pressed to go into 
St. Peter’s by James or William Clarke, and was put in the front pew. 
When the collection was made, he began there, but, feeling in my pocket, 
I found I had not a bodle, so nodded at the collector; but he, thinking 
most likely that I had “looked” in the wrong pocket, “boked” the bag 
or box at me a perceptible time, till I said, ‘І have nothing; I cannot 
give ”—having forgotten the injunction, “ Put money in thy pocket.”— 
РУМ: 


Diocese. 


At the time of the building of the Rokeden Chapel by Sir 
Robert Banastre (1242), Winwick and Newton were in the See 
of Lichfield, and remained so until 1541, when they were 
included in the newly-formed Diocese of Chester. On the 
24th March, 1880, the Bishopric of Liverpool was established 
with John Charles Ryle, D.D., as the first Bishop, and St. 
Peter’s Parish was then allotted to the new See. 


Epitaphs. 

In the frontispiece to the French edition of Victor Hugo’s 
“Les Misérables” is depicted a gravestone partly covered 
with weeds and upon which a heavy shower of rain is falling, 
and underneath the picture are the words, “ L/herbe cache et 
la pluie efface.” This picture and these words came vividly to 
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mind when, a few days ago, we went round to the southern 
side of the church to view the graves and to decipher the 
inscriptions on some of the stones above them. Truly since 
first we visited this spot in boyhood, the grass has hidden and 
the rain has effaced many of the inscriptions that were then 
visible!. There is one stone dating from the year 1741, shortly 
after the church registers begin, and a few stones from the 
latter half of the same century; for before that time buildings 
adjoined the church, and the interment of Newtonians took 
place at Winwick. A stone is there to the Stirrup family— 
descendants of the John Stirrup who built the Dean School, 
and there are memorials to many we knew and respected. 
There is one to a playmate of ours—little Charlie Stahl, aged 
eight years, the son of the lord of the manor’s butler, who lived 
with his lady-like wife in the building over the way, now the 
headquarters of the Conservative party. There are others 
whose plain slabs and brief inscriptions remind us of our 
visit to Wordsworth’s grave in Grasmere churchyard. On 
a small stone are the two words “John Hindley,” which call 
to mind the little guileless man who used “to blow the organ” 
in the gallery of the old church. On a little upright red sand- 
stone slab is this unfinished inscription :— 
JOHN & MARTHA COOK, 
His WIFE DIED MARCH 21ST, 1819, AGED 31; 
and on the back thereof these lines appear :— 


Pause, youthful reader, fix thy roving еуез; 
Beneath this stone my mangled body lies. 

In blooin of health Death threw his fatal dart, 
And swift as lightning bid my soul depart. 
Learn then betimes to seek the Christian’s rest, 
Then soon or late you ?11 be for ever blest. 


There are several more-pretentious monuments to people of 
importance in their day and generation, the dilapidated state 
of which recalls Lord Byron’s lines on Montgomery’s poem, 


“The Common Lot’’— 


“The mouldering marble lasts its day, 
Yet falls at length a useless fane ; 
To ruin’s ruthless fangs a prey, 
The wrecks of pillared pride remain.” 
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One of these is designated as “The Burial Place of John 
Craig, Agent for Haydock Colliery,” and another bears an 
inscription to a former agent of the then lord of the manor :— 
SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF ROBERT LADBURY, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 28TH DAY OF MARCH, 1832, 
IN THE 43RD YEAR OF HIS AGE. 
The respected Agent for many years of 
Thomas Legh, Esqr., of Lyme Hall, Cheshire, 
and Golborne Park, Lancashire. 
On this southern side also is a little stone “Sacred to the 
Memory of George, son of John and Betty Unsworth, who 
departed this life the 24th day of Octr., 1809, Æt. 2 yrs. and 
6 mths,” with this couplet underneath :— 
“ Mourn not the Blow, severe tho’ given, 
The little Cherub’s now in HEAVEN.” 

In the western portion of the yard is a stone which records 
the first case of drowning in the lake, viz., ‘‘ То the memory 
of Robert Naylor, who was accidentally drowned on Newton 
Mere, on May 16th, 1857, aged 21 years.” The accident was 
occasioned by two young fellows, in a boat containing four, 
standing up to change oars and thus capsizing the boat. 
Young Naylor and a youth named Boardman, of Wargrave, 
were drowned and the other two were rescued. Here is also 
a stone to John Johnson, cooper, who carried on his useful 
and honourable vocation in a workshop at the end of a long 
garden, in High-street, nearly opposite what is now the St. 
Peter’s Boys’ Club. And near is a stone to the memory of an 
old Newtonian of gentlemanly figure and bearing whom we 
knew intimately in younger days, viz. :— 

THOMAS APPLETON, 
20 YEARS A MEMBER OF THE CHOIR, 
AFTERWARDS 
CLERK OF THIS CHURCH 
NEARLY 30 YEARS, 


WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 20TH 
AUGUST, 1866, AGED 73 YEARS, 


and underneath this is the inscription to Mary, his wife, who 
died eleven years later, aged 80 years. They were the parents 
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of George Appleton, the respected district registrar of births 
and deaths, who died on June 26th, 1892, aged 67 years. 
Alongside is a granite monument to Edward Stokes Leete, 
the genial doctor who fired our young imagination by his 
prowess as a pike-slayer, and who was wont to recommend 


suet pudding as an excellent diet for growing lads. 


On the northern side is the grave of a relative of the young 
Naylor who was drowned, with its stone upon which may be 
read the oft-quoted lines describing the parts of a locomotive 
engine. This stone was formerly upright, but at a recent inter- 
ment the right-hand bottom corner broke off, necessitating the 
stone’s being laid on the ground :— 


SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
PEERS NAYLOR, 
ENGINEER, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
IOTH DECEMBER, 1842, 
AGED 29 YEARS. 


My engine now is cold and still, 

No water does my boiler fill ; 

My coke affords its flame no more, 

My days of usefulness are o’er. 

My wheels deny their noted speed, 

No more my guiding hand they heed. 
My whistle, too, has lost its tone, 

Its shrill and thrilling sounds are gone. 
My valves are now thrown open wide, 
My flanges all refuse to guide. 

My clacks, also, though once so strong, 
Refuse to aid the busy throng. 

No more I feel each urging breath, 

My steam is now condensed in death. 
Life’s railway ’s o'er, each station past, 
In death I’m stopped, and rest at last. 
Farewell, dear Friends, and cease to weep, 
In Christ I’m safe; in Him I sleep. 


Beside the gate is a red-grained granite slab to the memory 
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of George Armitage, the schoolmaster to whose grave many an 
“old boy” who went to the Cockpit School over the way has 
been known to repair and to revive memories of the days that 
are no more. 

Freemasonry is represented on a small recumbent stone 
with the sculptured square and compasses and this brief 


inscription :— 
JAMES ARCHIBALD, 


DIED IN 1837, 
AGED 59 YEARS. 


In the 189 graves in the little cemetery, a few of which are 
without headstones, lie the mortal remains of many old and 
respected Newtonians whom we knew, and some of whom we 
“mourning followed to this place of tears.” Near the entrance 
is the grave of Samuel Rimmer and his wife, who died within 
three months of each other; and here is the grave of William 
Smith, a member of the Bible Class, who acknowledged his 
awakening to better things by words he had heard at the class. 
Further removed is the grave of Joseph Hornby Birley and his 
wife, whose benefactions to the Church and her institutions 
were many and generous; and near is the slab over the grave 
of Lucia McCorquodale, the maiden lady who is remembered 
by old Newtonians for her abundant labours in the Sunday- 
school. This little spot is also the resting-place of Aaron 
Blything, who did good work as a church officer, Sunday-school 
teacher, and member of the Bible Class committee. Here, too, 
is the grave of Joseph Peace, the horse-trainer of Yew-tree 
Farm, near the Common, with whose son we went to school, 
and whose horses we used to watch gallop round the Mesnes 
on a Saturday morning. And here on a costly stone, under the 
carved representation of the busby, carbine, and crossed swords, 
is this inscription :— 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
THOMAS HUGHES, SERGT.-MAJOR С TROOP 
LANCASHIRE HUSSARS, 


BORN 30TH APRIL, 1837, 
DIED 30TH APRIL, 1888; 
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and round the kerbstone :— 


Erected by the Officers and Comrades of his Regiment, 
the Clergy, Choir, and Friends of St. Peter’s Church. 


Sn the midst of life we are in death. 


Sergeant-Major Hughes, to whom this stone is erected, was 
suddenly thrown and fatally injured while breaking-in a young 
thorough-bred mare for T. W. Legh, Esq., M.P. When riding 
along Mill-lane, he met a farmer friend and asked him to 
tighten the girths of his horse’s saddle. It was supposed that 
whilst this was being done, the Sergeant by accident struck 
the horse with his heel, and the horse, being somewhat restive, 
reared and threw him heavily to the ground. He was taken 
up іп an unconscious state, and never rallied, dying about 
midnight. The funeral, which was the most imposing and 
impressive we have ever seen, was carried out with full mili- 
tary honours, and it was estimated that 5,000 people lined the 
route of the procession. The gun-carriage bearing the coffin 
was preceded by the band under the conductorship of Band- 
master Batley, and was followed by members of the four troops 
of Hussars and the two companies of the local Volunteers, 
many friends and acquaintances, and a great number of New- 
tonians. The service was conducted by the Vicar (the Rev. Н. 
Monk) and his Curate (the Rev. W. H. Pugh), and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday the former preached a sympathetic sermon, in 
which he spoke of the deceased gentleman’s good qualities and 
of his connection with the church as a member of the choir. 
And now as we write, twenty-five years afterwards (October 
29th, 1913), the grave lies open to receive the body of his 
devoted widow, who we hoped would have lived to see this 
tribute to the memory of her worthy husband. 

The mother of James Pilling, the postman, and William Pilling was 
a Stirrup, and I often wondered if John Stirrup left his property “away” 
from his family. William Pilling was a schoolmate of mine, and a very 
intelligent young fellow. He became a clerk at the Glass Works, and in 
connection with the glass trade he got a good расе їп Liverpool, When 
he went, I was offered his place by a Mr. James there, who had his eye 


on me while I was at the pottery, brickery, &c. Of course I always met 
all the Appletons of Newton, and was very favourably impressed by 
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them. I also knew both Sergeant-Major Hughes and his wife when 
they lived in the cottage exactly opposite Johnson’s farm in Crow-lane. 
She was, I think, the daughter of Dr. Mather, the surgeon, of Ashton. 
She once told me that she had watched me walking up and down that 
stretch of Crow-lane scores of times when I was a Volunteer.—P. М. С. 


Population. 


A Religious Census of the Diocese of Liverpool was taken 
in December, 1881, at the instigation of Canon Hume and 
with the sanction of the Bishop. The enumeration of St. 
Peter’s Parish was made with great care, through the kindness 
of the late assistant-overseer, Mr. Henry Houghton, assisted 
by the junior warden, the late Mr. John Devereux, with the 
following results :— 


Members of the Church of England ae ыз. 2007 
УЗ » Roman Communion = 550 

F », Other Nonconforming Bodies ... 686 
3393 


Another Census of the three parishes for 1881 gives these 
results :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Emmanuel (Wargrave) 1 £890 743 1633 
St. Peter’s ك‎ ы 5 1520 1630 3450 
St. John the Baptist’s © 2928 2569 5497 
5638 4942 10580 
Census for 1911 :— 

Emmanuel (Wargrave) sie єз aS +1 T2408 
St. Peter’s oh sis 506 AR 25 765878 
St. John’s е ы tet wrt 7 ... 10086 
18462 

Population of the township at different periods :-— 
1831 ал 1643 1881 iv 10580 
1851 ae 3719 1891 hi 12861 
1861 vap 5909 I9gOI фу, 16699 
1871 ОО 8240 191І as 18462 


Institutions and Workers. 


CLERGY.—Rev. James Ryder, Vicar; Rev. Е. Е. Komlosy, 
Curate. 

CHURCH OFFICERS, 1913-14.—Vicar’s Warden—Mr. Lionel 
Е. Pilkington; People’s Warden—Mr. Richard T. Surtees. 
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Sidesmen—Messrs. Tom Airey, William A. Beaman, John H. 
Jones, John H. Lane, John Lyons, Thomas Smith, W. R. 
Shufflebotham, Thomas Wilkinson, and Ardern Wood. 


Тнк CHOIR is a surpliced one, consisting of 15 men and 
26 boys (including four probationers), under the direction of 
Mr. Edwin Leyland, L.L.C.M., organist and choirmaster, with 
Mr. H. Bradshaw as deputy. The adult members comprise: 
Altos—Messrs. C. Harvey and E. Perry ; Tenors—Messrs. H. 
Beaman, С. Collingwood, A. Davies, W. Lowe, and J. Mather; 
Basses—Messrs. H. Bradshaw, D. Davies, W. Devereux, G. 
Frost, C. H. Lea, G. Millard, R. Stone, and R. F. W. Walton. 


DISTRICT Visrrors.—Mesdames Arbuthnott, W. Colling- 
wood, E. Fairclough, R. A. Fort, J. A. Gee, G. Goff, W. H. 
Hindley, A. Overton, J. Simpson, A. Smith, J. D. P. Smith, 
and the Misses E. Bodmer, F. Brierley, S. Pennington, B. 
Watkins, and E. Е. Watkins. 


MEN’sS BIBLE CLASs.—This class was commenced by the 
Vicar on October 8th, 1899, with a membership of 75. After- 
wards the Vicar had the able assistance of the Rev. A. E. Bass, 
who took alternate Sunday afternoons, the attendance being 
fairly maintained. In 1908 the Rev. T. B. Walcot came, when 
it was decided to separate the Men’s and Women’s Classes, 
which for six years had been addressed together, the Vicar 
taking the Women’s Class, and Mr. Walcot the Men’s Class. 
It was then thought desirable to change the character of the 
class and to call it a Men’s Service, Mr. Walcot undertaking 
the whole service. Thereupon the clergy and the committee 
of the old class exerted themselves to induce parishioners to 
join, with the result that the opening service was attended by 
107 adults, inclusive of the Young Men’s Class; but, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Walcot was taken seriously ill two days before, 
and died early the next week, so that the remainder of the 
session had to be completed by outside help, which proved 
very expensive. At the next annual meeting, it was resolved 
to revert to the previous arrangement of joint classes. The 
classes meet at 3-15 every Sunday afternoon from October to 
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April, and once a month during the other six months. A 
collection is taken at every meeting, the proceeds being 
devoted to the needs of sick members and to objects connected 
with the church. The following are the officers for 1913-14: 
Rev. J. Ryder (Vicar), president; Mr. T. Wilkinson, chair- 
man; Mr. J. H. Lane, treasurer and secretary; Mr. H. 
Bradshaw, organist; Mr. J. A. Gee, auditor; Messrs. Т. 
Braddock, E. Greenhalgh, R. Heaton, W. Heaton, W. 
Hemming, N. Marsh, J. Rimmer, C. Watson, and H. Wheeler, 
committee. 


WOMEN’S BIBLE CLASS.—The class was formed in 1901, 
and the membership and attendances have been slightly better 
than those of the men’s class. For a time the Vicar conducted 
both classes separately, addressing the women immediately 
after the men; but, in November, 1902, it was suggested that 
the Vicar take both classes at the same hour. This amalga- 
mation was brought about, the women sitting on the north 
and the men on the south of the middle aisle. Officers: Miss 
S. Pennington, treasurer; Miss С. Williamson, secretary ; 
Mrs. J. Smart, Mrs. S. Watkins, and the Misses A. Arnold, 
Е. Atkins, A. Burgess, A. Hemmings, A. Hughes, A. Mather, 
M. Rose, M. Unsworth, and E. Warburton, committee. 


YOUNG MeEn’s CLAss.-—This class was formed by the Rev. 
A. E. Bass, who came to the parish as Curate in 1905; and on 
his leaving in 1908 it was continued and increased by Mr. 
W. A. Beaman until the advent of the Rev. Е. F. Komlosy · 
in 1910. Тһе class is held іп the Church at 2-15 on Sunday 
afternoons. President, Rev. F. F. Komlosy; chairman, Mr. 
W. A. Beaman; organist, Mr. H. Crouchley; secretary, Mr. 
A. Davies. 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETY.—This branch of the Church of 
England Temperance Society was formed by the Vicar in 
1905, and at present consists of a committee of nine members 
(three ladies and six gentlemen), who are annual subscribers 
to the funds. The boy and girl members—about 60 in number, 
many of whom, by their parents’ desire, have taken the pledge 
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of total abstinence—pay one penny per month (sixpence per 
session), for which they get in return six monthly meetings or 
entertainments, a tea at the end of the session, and an after- 
noon excursion and tea inthe summer. The committee con- 
sists of: President, Rev. J. Ryder; treasurer, Mr. W. Heaton; 
secretary, Mr. J. H. Lane; pianist, Miss М. Rimmer, А.І.С.М.; 
the Misses Е. Frost and N. Burgess, and Messrs. W. Pierpoint, 
A. J. Sherwood, and T. Wilkinson. 


MOTHERS’ Unron.—This branch of the Liverpool Diocesan 
Mothers’ Union was formed in 1909 by Miss 5. Pennington 
(President) and Mrs. W. H. Hindley (Secretary). Its objects 
are: (1) To uphold the sanctity of marriage; (2) To awaken 
in mothers of all classes a sense of their great responsibility 
as mothers in the training of their boys and girls (the future 
fathers and mothers of the Empire); (3) To organize in every 
place a band of members who will unite in prayer, and seek 
by their own example to lead their families in purity and holi- 
ness of life. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.— The Sunday-schools were established 
in 1823 by the Rev. Peter Legh, M.A., and, as before stated, 
were formerly held in two or three different buildings, until 
the opening of the National Schools in 1860, when the classes 
were assembled under one roof. The schools are under the 
superintendence of the clergy with Mr. W. Pierpoint (the lay- 
reader) as assistant and secretary. The following are the 
teachers: Mrs. Е. Fairclough, Mrs. A. Overton, Mrs. А. 
Smith, the Misses Е. Е. Watkins, J. Appleton, Р. Ashcroft, 
L. Bartlett, N. Burgess, E. Harrison, M. Overton, M. Rimmer. 
E. Smedley, D. Smith, and Messrs. R. Bowker, W. Lowe, L. 
Waterhouse, and occasionally Mr. A. J. Sherwood. | 


CHILDREN’S GuiLp.—-The Guild was formed in 1906 in 
order that children from seven to thirteen years of age might 
find some occupation during the long winter evenings. The 
members are given various kinds of needlework suitable to 
their ages, not with the object of the children doing the work 
for themselves, but for the benefit of others. Тһе Guild has 
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for its motto, “ Be good, and do good.” It is under the super- 
intendence of the Vicar and the Misses E. Frost, 5. Atkins, 
and N. and A. Burgess. 


YOUNG Men’s CLus.—The present club premises were 
opened on November 4th, 1912, by Mr. W. Collingwood, and 
are under the management of the following gentlemen: 
Governing Body—Rev. F. F. Komlosy and Messrs. W. A. 
Beaman, H. Bradshaw, C. Collingwood, T. Cooke, H. Crouchley, 
R. A. Fort, T. Gee, and R. T. Surtees. Elected by Governing 
Body Messrs: Е. Alldred, Т. Boardman, J. Croft, A. Davies, 
and F. Gorse. Elected by Members—Messrs. F. Braddock, 
Т. Carbis, С. Frost, №. Hill, В. Rimmer, and С. Williamson. 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. Beaman. 


CHURCH LADS BriGADE.—The St. Peters Company, No. 
2970 (Wigan Battalion, Liverpool Regiment), was formed in 
October, 1910, and at present numbers 35 rank and file. The 
officer commanding the Company is “Captain” С. Colling- 
wood (C. L. B.), and the Rev. F. F. Komlosy is the Super- 
numerary Captain of the Battalion. The Chaplain of the 
Company is the Rev. J. Ryder. In 1912 and 1913 the Com- 
pany won the Battalion Colours, which are kept in the Lady 
Chapel of the Church. 


MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—As an outcome of the success- 
ful Warrington and District Missionary Exhibition held in 
Warrington on November roth to 29th, 1913, in which many 
of the congregation of St. Peter’s took part as stewards, this 
association has been formed by the Rev. F. F. Komlosy, and 
is managed by a committee consisting of the president (the 
Vicar), secretary (Mr. H. N. Long), box-secretary (Miss B. 
Watkins), literature secretary (Mrs. A. Overton), King’s 
Messenger secretaries (Misses Е. Harrison and D. Smith), 
Medical Work secretary (Mrs. H. Ratcliffe), and three added 
names (Messrs. R. A. Fort, J. H. Lane, and T. Wilkinson). 
The subscription is sixpence per year, and all members are 
expected to take a Missionary box or become an annual sub- 
scriber to a Missionary society, and to take a Missionary 
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magazine regularly. Quarterly meetings are to be held on 
the third Wednesday in January, April, July, and October, to 
be addressed, if possible, by Missionaries. Annual sermons 
will be preached and a public meeting held in support of the 
Missionary funds, and members are expected to work up 
interest in both these events. 


For the early history of St. Peter’s Church we are indebted to Bishop 
Gastrell’s “ Notitia Cestriensis,” with Notes by the Rev. Е. В. Raines, 
M.A., F.S.A., Hon. Canon of Manchester, and to Mr. William Beamont’s 
“ Winwick  ; for its later history we have consulted the Church books, 
and have quoted pretty freely from the Rev. H. Monk’s annual reports 
and our own diaries and letters to friends. Тһе descriptions of the bells, 
the memorial windows, and other gifts to the Church are mostly our 
own work, the greater part of which has been kindly revised by the 
makers. 


The Vicarage. 


25“ the Notes to Bishop Gastrell’s ‘‘ Notitia Cestriensis ” by 
the Rev. Canon Raines, appears the following :— 


The Baronial Mansion of Newton has entirely disappeared, but 
its site must have been on the same eminence where the Church and 
Parsonage House now stand. 


The Parsonage House stood behind the Church, and, as 
previously stated, was taken and enlarged by Mr. George 
McCorquodale and renamed “ The Willows.” The incumbent, 
the Rev. Peter Legh, then lived at the house in Crow-lane 
opposite the Congregational Church, in which house he was 
followed by the Rev. Thomas Whitley, and afterwards by the 
Rev. Herbert Monk. Shortly after the arrival of the Rev. 
James Ryder, the large house to the north of the Church was 
chosen as the Vicarage. This building in our early days was 
called ‘‘ The Mansion House,” and in our time has been occu- 
pied as a young ladies’ boarding school by Mrs. Barrow and 
her daughter, Mrs. Worsley, and as a residence by Mr. Man- 
nington, a merchant; Messrs. Rose and Gibson, paper-makers 
of the Sankey valley, near the Sugar Works; Mr. Urquhart, a 
draper; and Mr. Hindley Smith. 
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Addenda. 


Page 8.—The following verses on the Newton Election are 
taken from MS. Songs now in the Warrington Museum, en- 
titled “ Patriotic and Local Songs,” relating to Ashton and 
Newton-in-Makerfield, written about 181O :-— 


NEWTON ELECTION. 


As through the country I did range, 
I heard some loud huzzas— 
It being Newton Election 
That drew me on that way ; 
And when into the town I came, 
People was dressed so fine, 
And at each public-house free ale, 
And at some houses wine. 
Chorus. 
So may the House of Hadock 
Its usual members send ; 
Success unto its pillars 
For the cause they do defend. 


I had not long been in the town 
But slutch and sods did fly ; 
Then at the Hadock party 
And loud for Banks did cry ; 
And still the Hadock party 
No notice of them took, 
But thought ere long they should have time 
То go and stop the Book. 


So then each party brought their votes, 
But few to Hadock came ; 

So then the other party 
They shouted out again. 

Then they carried their member, 
And in a chair so high, 

But the Hadock pillars fixt a time 
Their legal votes to try. 


So when to London they all came, 
Before the Council all, 

The Hadock pillars firmly stood 
As any castle wall. 

But the other party talked so much 
That truth did them pass by ; 

So their Counsel said, Begone with you 
And don’t come here to lye. 


, 
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Now little Doctor David 
Thought great Goliath was slain, 
But when he came to have fair play, 
He rose and fought again. 
Little David thought he’d done his work 
Deserving of applause, 
But Goliath sent him bleeding off 
By some well-fixed blows. 


Now little David bleeding lies, 
His friends great moan they make, 
And to revenge they know not how 
Or what method to take. 
They say the next Election 
They mean to try again 
To bring voters they think will stand, 
But all will prove in vain. 


So may the House of Hadock 
Its usual members send ; 
Success unto its pillars 
For the cause they do defend. 


Page 10.—In an old edition of the “ National Gazetteer,” 
published by Virtue and Co., we find the following :— 


NEWTON-IN-MACKERFIELD.—There is a free grammar school 
held in an old court-house, the master of which has a salary of £60, 
arising from certain enclosures of Layland Common and the rental 
of a messuage called Dean School. 

This evidently refers to the old free school which stood on a 
rock to the south of the church, the master of which was the 
Rev. John Sedgwick. After its demolition the old “ George 
and Dragon” may have been used as the court-house. 


Page 13.—The following is a list of the present (January, 
1914) members of the Newton-in-Makerfield Urban District 
Council, with their callings :— 

Viaduct Ward.—Messrs. C. W. Emmett (Viaduct Wagon 
Works Manager), W. Goslin (Insurance Broker), A. Tunstall 
(Licensed Victualler). 

Town Hall Ward.—Messrs. J. Frawley (Wagon Builder), 
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W. Latham (Medical Practitioner), D. J. Wightman (Insurance 
Agent). 

Newton Ward.— Messrs. L. E. Pilkington, Chairman (Col- 
liery Proprietor), T. Ritchie (Implement Agent), J. Sankey 
(Wheelwright). 

Wargrave Ward.—Messrs. E. L. Bent (Farmer, Grocer, 
and Licensed Victualler), W. Collingwood (Managing Director 
of the Vulcan Foundry), W. Thompson (Manager of the 
Sankey Sugar Works). 

Crow Lane Ward.—Messrs. C. B. F. Borron (Glass Bottle 
Manufacturer), W. Davies (Retired Blacksmith), J. Higham 
(Adaptor of Teeth). 

Officials.— Messrs. C. Cole, Clerk; A. Bowes, M.Inst.C.E., 
Surveyor; R. T. Surtees, Gas and Water Engineer; C. D. 
Mayor, Rate Collector; H. Ashcroft, Nuisance Inspector; T. 
Martindale and T. E. Clough, School Attendance Officers ; 
Dr. Н. Е. Watkins, Medical Officer of Health. 


Page 14.—On March 7th, 1913, the election for the Newton 
electoral district of the County Council took place, the con- 
testants being W. Collingwood, Esq., who had held the post 
three years, and W. Goslin, Esq., who had vainly contested the 
seat three years before, when Mr. Collingwood was returned 
by a majority of 291. This year the result was :— 


ABW (GRO on greg оасэрава 1540 
W. Collingwood ...... 1332 
Majority for Goslin... 208 


The Urban District Council Rates for 1913-14 are :— 


Amount inthe 5—5. d 


General Improvement Rate......... Les 
Highway Rate aee a ОЛ. о 8 
Масе ате е T O 

3 4 


The County Council Rates for 1913-14 are :— 
Amount їп the £—s. d. 


Relief of the Poor and other Expenses of Guardians... I 2 
County Contributions ИЕ 2 7% 
Higher Education o emia ere ОП 
Overseers EXPENSES сылы маш о А КОО о of 


Т і 3 ІІ 
A total of 7s. 3d. іп the £, as against 6s. 3d. in 1912-13. 
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Page 15.—The present Guardians (January, 1914) are: 
Messrs. E. L. Bent (chairman), T. Ritchie, M. W. Seton, Mrs. 
Collingwood, and the Rev. T. R. Matthews. 


The present Overseers (January, 1914) are: Messrs. E. L. 
Bent, G. F. Clarke, James Sankey, and A. Tunstall. Assistant- 
Overseers: Messrs. C. Cole and C. D. Mayor. 


Page 27.-—Correction. For Bagshaw read Bradshaw, as оп 
page 95. 


Page 38.—Roger Lowe, the diarist of Ashton-in-Makerfield, 
lived in the middle of the 17th century. He was a mercer at 
Ashton, and, at the date of the commencement of his diary, 
was not out of his apprenticeship, but was acting for his master 
as manager of a small shop in Ashton village. The following 
are his notes on the burial of the skull-memorial of the Battle 


of Winwick Pass :— 

Jan. 1665.—15th, Munday. І rid to Standish on purpose to buy 
me a suite of brown shagge, but there was none. I came back to 
Wigan and stayed to speak to Mr. Pilkinton. I had the compenie of 
one Hugh Toppin, of Warrington, who told me there was the head 
of some Christian lay bare to public view above ground, and that it 
was charitie to bury it, which I said I would doe. 

16, Tuesday. I went to bury it; it lay in the high lane as one 
goes to barly mans just by the crosse cawsaw. I carried it in my 
hands to the dungeons slift in the town field, and there buryed it. I 
diged the hole with my fingers; it was supposed to have been a 
Scott, and there slaine when Duke Hamleton invaded England. 


Page 72.— Verses on the Print-Works’ Fire :— 


THE PRINT-WORKS’ FIRE. 


AMIDST the dreary stillness of that night, 

A shrieking shout disturbed the midnight air ; 
There then appeared a dark lugubrious light, 

Which soon assumed a conflagration’s glare, 
And then the sound of many hurried feet 

Of strong-voiced шеп came nigher and still nigher, 
Till as my heart did beat—did loudly beat— 

The harrowing sounds were heard—‘“‘ Fire! fire! 

The Print-Works are оп fire!” 
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Bad news flies fast, and soon the village sleep 
By that loud noise was somewhat rudely broken ; 
And children to their mothers close did creep, 
While clanging bells did suddenly betoken 
That danger was not far off from their home ; 
And the deep tolling from the village spire, 
As if a friend were borne unto his tomb, 
Proclaimed, though not in words—‘‘ Fire! fire! 
The Print-Works are оп бте!” 


The engines now throw forth their watery power 
Into the bosom of that raging flame ; 
Which, checked a little, caused a lurid lour, 
While countless sparks in starry grandeur came ; 
And awe-struck men, with strange look, stood aghast, 
As belching forth, with strong redoubled ire, 
The blackened smoke, and flames more red and vast, 
Announced it plainer than the words—‘“ Fire! fire! 
The Print-Works are on fire!” 


The flames progress with fierce volcanic rage, 
And bootless are the efforts made to quench 
The dreadful element, or e’en assuage 
Its anger by so impotent a drench. 
The beams and joist-work now аге in a blaze, 
And crackling sounds are heard a little higher, 
Whilst many work who stood awhile to gaze, 
And strove to save the large Hall from that fire, 
The awful Print-Works’ fire! 


By judgment sound, and providential aid, 
With manly labour, and with willing hearts, 
All fear of danger was not long delayed, 
Though still destruction raged in other parts ; 
And roofs and slates whelmed with destroying crash 
Into the gulf-pit of that horrid mire, 
Which into fury seemed the flames to lash, 
And roused the smoking embers into fire, 
The fearful Print-Works’ fire! 


Exhausted now, but smouldering still unseen, 
Among the dank débris of wasted toil, 
The hideous fiend, unscared by eyes so keen, 
At times burst forth, all efforts fain to foil; 
But caged was he, and vigorous arms did pour 
A deluge stream on his imprisoned ire, 
Till, cramped and drowned, he sank e’en lower and lower, 
And at the last extinguished was the fire, 
The frightful Print-Works’ fire ! 


The traveller now upon the terrace stands, 
And views that ruin with bewildered eye ; 
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He asks—If lives were lost ? Where were the hands? 
And other questions, from the people nigh ; 
Once more he gazes on those blackened halls, 
A short-lived record, or funereal pyre; 
And, musing on the tottering, crumbling walls, 
He leaves the scene of that too dismal fire, 
The horrid Print-Works’ бге !—W. С. 


Page 76.—Address to Mr. Gladstone, by the local Liberals, 
in the Legh Arms Hotel, on his return for South-West Lan- 


cashire :— 
To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
Newton, July 22nd, 1865. 

We, the working Printers, etc., of this neighbourhood, cordially 
welcome you this day to Newton, and we regret that time did not 
permit us to advertise the district to have the aid of the other 
working-classes to hail you as one of the newly-elected members for 
South-West Lancashire. It may be a “bad job” for Oxford to lose 
you—their loss is our gain. We deem your connection with us both 
fortunate and impressive. For your past services in Parliament we 
sincerely thank you, and acknowledge you to have nothing at heart 
but a pure and honest wish to do all the good vou can for the moral 
and social improvement aud elevation of the working-classes of this 
great nation, as well as acting justly and consistently to all those in 
the higher spheres of life. We deem it superfluous to rehearse to 
уоп the vast good уоп, with other honourable gentlemen acting in 
harmony, have conferred upon all the people of this kingdom. We 
look upon you as an able architect, having a strong love for the con- 
stitution under which we live, taking care that it does not become 
old, but renovating it here and there that it may be handed down to 
future generations as a noble building of great strength and power. 
We rejoice that you are again to be employed in the same work, and 
that you will have many able workmen to assist you. You may be 
obstructed by the dull and stubborn, but you will assuredly be sup- 
ported by the clever and good, whose willing help will ease your 
labour, and in due time give you rest. May the God of all good 
watch over you, giving you health and strength for years to come, so 
that when you retire into private life you may enjoy the sweet and 
comforting anticipation that, when your earthly race is run, the 
Father of us all will say unto you—‘‘ Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant, thou hast been faithful over many things: enter thou 

into the kingdom of heaven.” 

In behalf of our fellow-workmen, we remain, yours faithfully, 
JOHN BALL. 

ROBERT PALMER. 
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Page 80.—Henry Shaw died on Sunday evening, the 14th 
December, 1913, a few hours before his friend and compatriot, 
Gilbert Lennox, at the age of 86 years. He came here with 
the early printers, at the time when his brother was manager 
at the Works, and, as Mr. Campbell says in writing of him, 
“seemed to retain more of the gentility of the old craftsmen 
that invaded old Newton.” We were very intimate with him, 
and often corrected “formes” on his double-cylinder machine 
in the olden days, He was once caught by the driving-belt of 
his machine and carried to the shafting overhead, and would 
have been wedged there had not his clothes given way and 
liberated him. Не was for many years a constant attender at 
St. Peter’s Church. He was buried in the public cemetery on 
the same afternoon as his friend, the stereotyper, was buried 
at Crow-lane. 


Page 82.—Gilbert Lennox died on Monday morning, the 
15th December, 1913, at the age of 82 years. He came to 
Newton about the same time the writer was brought into it an 
infant. It was part of our work when an apprentice to take 
“Penny Guide” pages to the foundry to be cast by him, and 
we always found him cheerful and willing to do one a good 
turn. After leaving the Works, we often saw him, and of late 
years have had many an interesting talk with him of early 
local events as he stood in the little plot adjoining his house 
in Southworth-road. After fifty vears’ service, he was pen- 
sioned by the firm, and, to our thinking, no foreman was 
ever more worthy of the recognition he then received. He 
was a constant attender at the Congregational Church, in the 
graveyard of which he now sleeps with his wife and his son of 


the same name. 
“So Death removes them опе by one 
From their accustomed places, 
And shortly they will all be gone— 
The old familiar faces.” 


Page 84.—-Verses on the death of Hugh McCorquodale :— 
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gn Memoriam. 


BELOVED FRIEND! and thou hast gone for aye! 
And left behind thee nought but lifeless clay! 
Despair hath fall’n on those who loved thee best— 
A settled gloom hath overcome the rest. 


`* How vain are human hopes!”—a month ago, 
As bounding life itself, thee did we know, 
Manly estate had settled on thine head ; 
The month is o’er, and now where art thou ?—dead ! 


If yet thy spirit hovers near 

Thy body in its lowly bier, 

There thou wilt read, marked on thy mother’s heart, 
A grief too deep to trust the sculptor’s art. 


Doth Heaven behold the sadly falling tear, 
Shed by a mother o’er her darling’s bier ; 

The blasted hopes and heart-distracting fears, 
The grief and agonizing thought that sears? 


Yes, Heaven beholds! from thence the stroke descends— 
God doth affliction bring for gracious ends ; 

Тїз Heaven alone can heal the wounds it gave, 

And lead the soul to scenes beyond the grave. 


Tis there alone that grief and tears are o’er, 
There death-divided friends shall part no more. 
O thon Supreme! whose years know no delay, 
Teach us Thy dispensations to obey. 


“In life we are in death!” then let us pray 
To God to fit us for the judgment day, 
That when the parting storms of life are o’er, 
We may rejoin him in a happier shore. 
January 31, 1868. —T. G. 


Page go.—Annual Dinner of the South Lancashire Con- 
servative Association :— 


The little town of Newton in the Willows, although it no longer 
possesses the privilege of sending two members to Parliament, has 
lost none of its importance, as it is become the permanent head- 
quarters of the South Lancashire Conservative Association, the 
parent of all the other similar societies which are now established in 
every district, and almost in every town of any importance in the 
United Kingdom. The South Lancashire Conservative Association 
has scarcely been founded three years, and yet during that short 
period it has enrolled as members all the talent, wealth, and influ- 
ence of that portion of the palatinate from whence it takes its name. 
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To perpetuate the society a building for the accommodation of its 
metnbers has been erected since the last anniversary dinner, which 
is at once the most prominent object in the town of Newton, and we 
trust will be a lasting monument of the good old English feeling 
which raised it. The Conservative Hall is situate at the back of the 
Legh Arms Hotel. The principal front has a bold Doric portico in 
the centre, with fluted columns, surmounted by a pediment. The 
windows are raised upon a rustic basement, and the royal arms into 
alto-relievo are to be placed over each entrance door. The other 
fronts are similar, with the exception of pilasters being substituted 
for columns. Тһе interior is divided into three compartments by 
sixteen light cast-iron columns, with frieze and cornice above, sup- 
porting the roofs. Тһе ceiling of the centre roof is circular, anda 
few feet loftier than the sides, and there are four recesses in which 
galleries may be hereafter erected. Тһе external dimensions of the 
hall are 121 feet in length and 86 feet in breadth. The interior there- 
fore is sufficiently capacious to admit of eight tables, each go feet 
long, with a cross table at the end of the room of 54 feet in length 
for the president. These tables will accommodate about 1,000 per- 
sons; and, in addition, there is an anteroom which, by throwing 
open the folding doors, will afford space to dine 200 persons more. 
The building, still in an unfinished state, was planned by Mr. Richard 
Lane, of Manchester, under whose superintendence it was erected. 


The Hall was first opened yesterday (October 15th, 1835) to cele- 
brate the third anniversary of the association for whose convenience 
it was raised, and for that occasion was tastefully and elegantly fitted 
up by Mr. Doveton, of Manchester. The walls were hung with blue 
and white glazed calico, fluted and ornamented with fancy drapery 
and rosettes made of the same materials, which extended round the 
cornice of the room. 


On the centre of the wall along which the cross or president's 
table was placed, was suspended the banner of the South Lancashire 
Conservative Association, the Imperial Crown of Great Britain richly 
emblazoned, the Union Jack, and the following inscription in gold 
letters, “ The Conservatives of South Lancashire: may their prin- 
ciples and numbers grow with their growth and strengthen with 
their strength.” Beneath the crown was the following motto: “ King 
and Constitution, in Church and State.” On the right of the banner 
was hung a full-length portrait, painted in oil colours, of our late 
“good old King,” George the Third, and, on the left, another of our 
present monarch, William the Fourth. These are copies of the 
pictures in the Town Hall of Liverpool. 


When lighted up the Hall presented a scene at once grand and 
imposing. Eleven elegant chandeliers, with ground glasses, were 
suspended from the ceiling. In addition to these, two projecting 
lamps were affixed to each of the eighteen cast-iron supports of the 
roof. A commodious orchestra on one side of the room was filled by 
the Manchester band, and another gallery above the vice-chairman’s 
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seat was appropriated to the accommodation of ladies, who were 
admitted by tickets granted by the committee of management. 


The eight tables were divided by tablets indicating the towns 
and districts appropriated to the members coming from Liverpool, 
Manchester, Warrington, Bolton, Wigan, St. Helens, Ormskirk, 
Tyldesley, Oldham, Staleybridge, Ashton, Bury, Bold, Widnes, 
Prescot, &c. 


At half-past three o’clock the trains arrived from Manchester 
and Liverpool, when the company began to assemble, and the rolling 
in of equipages of every description from different parts of the 
county gave to the town an unusually animated appearance: At five 
o’clock the company assembled at the dinner provided by Mr. May, 
of the Legh Arms. Each of the long tables had a vice-president, 
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Edward Kearsley, Esq., Ivy Cottage, near Wigan. 
Thomas Kidd, Esq., Farnworth. 

Thomas Ridgway, Esq., Walsuches. 

. Robert Sharp, Esq., Manchester. 

Sir Thomas Brancker, Liverpool. 

Peter Greenall, Esq., St. Helens. 

George Harriott, Esq., Ormskirk. 

John Clare, Esq., Warrington. 
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Lord Francis Egerton was the chairman, and on his right was Lord 
Wilton, and on his left Lord Skelmersdale. At the same table were 
Lord Cole, Hon. Richard Bootle Wilbraham, M.P., Sir John Gerard, 
William Hulton, Esq., of Hulton Park, John Entwistle, Esq., of 
Foxholes, John Kearsley, Esq., M.P., John Ireland Blackburne, Esq., 
M.P., R. Formby Parker, Esq., Sir Edward Barnes, Sir R. Brooke, 
Colonel Plumbe Tempest, Sir H. Mainwaring, &c. Other distin- 
guished guests present were: Lord Lindsay, son of Earl Balcarres, 
— Lord, Esq., Mayor of Wigan, Wilbraham Egerton, Esq., Tatton 
Park, Joseph Ridgway, Esq., of Ridgmont, Captain Clarke, of Hyde, 
J. Sidebotham, Esq., of Hyde, E. L. Sydebotham, Esq., of Shepley 
Hall, R. Onsey, Esq., Ashton-under-Line, Charles Cholmondeley, 
Esq., &c., &c. Upwards of т,ооо persons sat down to dinner.— 
Liverpool Standard, Oct. 16th, 1835. 


Page 115.—The Stocks for Criminals. 


When the annual (1913) burgh report on crime was under con- 
sideration by the Kirkintilloch Town Council, Bailie Johnston said 
the present system of punishing habitual offenders was utterly 
wrong. When they fined a man or sent him to prison they were 
simply punishing his wife and children, and he thought it would be 
far better to come back to the old style of punishment, the stocks. 
His solution for making the punishment fit the crime was to put the 
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man to work during the day so that his wage-earning powers were 
not impaired, but each night to bring him back to the stocks for so 
many hours. - 


If this were done, York has a set of stocks for the ‘‘reception” 
of delinquents in the churchyard of Holy Trinity (The Priory) 
Church, Micklegate. Curiously enough these relics only show five 
openings for legs, which suggests the idea either that provision had 
been made for a one-legged man or that part of the stocks had been 
cut or broken off.—Contributed by P. M. C. 


Page 121.—Bazaar in aid of the funds for the rebuilding of 
St. Peter’s Church :— 


On Thursday and Friday, October 22nd and 23rd, 1835, a bazaar 
was held in the newly-erected Conservative Hall, at Newton, for the 
purpose of aiding the funds for rebuilding the parochial chapel at 
that place. The patronesses were Lady Eleanor Hopwood, Lady 
Moseley, the Hon. Mrs. Bootle Wilbraham, Mrs. Hornby, Miss F. 
Hornby, Mrs. James Heath Legh, Mrs. Lyon, Mrs. Ridgway, and 
Mrs. Scarisbrick. ‘The stalls were six in number, and were attended 
as follows: Ist, by Mrs. Ladbury and Miss Shearson; 2nd, Mrs. 
Ridgway, of Ridgmont, and Miss Wettenhall; 3rd, Lady Eleanor 
Hopwood, Mrs. W. Legh, of Brimbow, and Miss Townsend; 4th, 
The Rev. Peter Legh and James Heath Legh, Esq., High Sheriff for 
Cheshire; 5th, Mrs. Lyon; 6th, Mrs. Chadwick and Miss Berry.— 
Liverpool Standard. 


Page 122.—Hstimated Permanent Endowments of the 
several Benefices in the Parish of Winwick in 1843, the fees 
and dues included :— 


А мє к. 
Winwick Rectory si 0 oe 5229 о о 
St. Thomas’s, Ashton ... б: Ae 168 то 9 
Holy Trinity, Ashton ... A 8 тоот 
St. Peter’s, Newton As ‘tod m 166 15 о 
Lowton se Siac 205 see h 152 18 II 
Newchurch JA ade Ф BO 105 IO O 
Christ Church, Croft... afte we 76 16 о 


Page 134.--Correction. For “the Lion, St. Matthew, and 
the Man, St. Mark,” read ‘‘the Man, St. Matthew, and the 
Lion, St. Mark,” as оп р. 140. Another definition of the 
emblems is :— 
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THE EVANGELISTS.—St. Matthew, as a Man, emphasizes the 
kingly and human aspect of the life of Christ; St. Mark, as a Lion, 
the power and fulness of His living energy; St. Luke, as an Ox, 
His priestly and mediatorial character; St. John, as an Eagle, His 
Divinity. 


Page 171.—One of the hymns in the Hymn-book specially 
printed for the use of St. Peter’s congregation :— 


HYMN II.—Morwnine. 


AWAKE, my soft and tuneful lyre, 
Awake, each charming string ; 
Before the early dawn of day 
To Thee, my God, ГІ sing: 


Thou round the heavenly arch dost draw 
A thick and sable veil, 

And all the beauties of the world 
From mortal eyes conceal ; 


Again the sky with golden beams 
Thy skilful hands adorn, 

And paint with cheerful splendour gay е5 
The fair ascending morn ; 


And as the gloomy night returns, 
Or smiling day renews, 

Thy constant goodness still my soul 
With benefits pursues ; 


For this my midnight vows ГЇЇ pay 
And early incense bring, 

And at the rosy dawn of day 
Thy lofty praise I’ll sing. 


Page 192.—Further particulars of St. Peter’s, Midlothian, 
Canada, taken from copies of the Algoma Missionary News, 
kindly lent to us by the Rev. A. P. Banks, the missionary 
from the Province of Algoma, who addressed the first quarterly 
meeting of our association, in St. Peter’s Schools, on the 21st 
January, 1914 :— 

The railway train conveyed the Bishop from Emsdale to Burk’s 

Falls, whence on the 4th of February, 1908, with the cold marked as 

36 below zero, the Bishop droye to Midlothian, for service there. At 


it was manifested the zeal (and difficulties) of a lady organist. She 
was a young mother with a baby. Carefully nursed and cared for at 
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other moments, the baby had to be put down when canticle or hymn 
necessitated the services of the mother at the organ. 


In the afternoon of the 11th February, 1912, the Bishop drove 
out to Midlothian. Belonging to this station five families only are 
left. But they were all out, fully appreciative of their privileges. 
The place, however, has no future. But how can the Church desert 
the dwindling flock ? 


On February 19th, 1913, the Bishop, with Canon Allinan, drove 
to Midlothian. The place is very weak. There have been so many 
removals to the West. There were 25 present at the evening service. 
Here is a devoted little flock. 


Proposed Contents of Second Volume. 


Castle Hill—Rob Lane—The Market and Fair—7The Horse 
and Jockey Hotel—The Assembly Rooms—Park Road— 
High Street—Lodge Lane— The Congregational Church— 
The Cricket Club—St. Mary and St. John’s Church and 
Schools—The Gas Street Schools-—All Saints’ Church—The 
Technical School and the Library—Newton Common and 
Racecourse—The Earlestown Churches and Schools—The 
Town Hall—The Works—The Parish Church, Wargrave, 
and Schools—The Sankey Canal—The “ Old Hey” Man- 
sion—The Vulcan Foundry 
teers—The Cemetery, &c. 
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